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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 


First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 
First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 


OUR COVER 


e WHAT would a Nebraska win- 
ter be without snow? The same 
stuff that makes travel difficult and 
chills the feet of pedestrians beauti- 
fies the landscape and provides a 
supply of moisture to feed growing 
plants in coming months. Winter 1s 
a pretty season in Nebraska. 


eet could be more simple than getting your 
telephone bill only to have it already paid? It’s 
the latest thing—let LT&T do it for you. 

Many of our customers are doing just that. Tele- 
check is the answer. It’s the handy and convenient 
system where both the Company and the customers 
benefit. When a customer signs up, his name is sent 
to Data Processing and the “Monster mind” of LT&T 
(a Computer) files the name in his brain for later 
monthly billing. At the time of billing, when the 
name and account number come up, a sight draft is 
drawn up for the amount of the bill and presented to 
the bank. This draft is much like a check drawn up 
payable to LT&T. Alla-ka-zam! The bill is paid and 
the customer didn’t have to move a muscle. When 
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KEN’S KOMMENTS TELECHECK 


by Kenneth Clinefelter 


OME things get outdated quickly. Some 
slowly. And others never. This applies to 
philosophies as well as to technology. And it 
applies to the ideas expressed by columnists, 


Forget the peculiarities of your friends, and 
remember all the good points that make you 
fond of them. Forget all the personal quarrels 
or histories you have heard by accident, and 


Bank collection method 


too. which, if repeated, would seem a_ thousand 
times worse than they are. Blot out as far as 
possible, all the disagreements of life; they 
will come, but they will grow larger as you 
remember them; and the constant thought or 
the act of meanness, or worse still, malice, 
will only tend to make you more familiar with 
them. Obliterate everything disagreeable from 
yesterday; start out with a clean sheet today, 
! and write upon it for sweet memory’s sake, 
heard. Forget the fault finding, and give a only those things which are lovely and ac 
little thought to the cause which provoked it. lovable.” 


aying telephone bi 
of pay leph bill 

So we'd like to put something in this space 
that has proven to be of lasting value. It is a 
New Year’s greeting, said to have been used 
in 1903 by the H. J. Heinz Company, and en- 
titled ““A Clean Sheet.” 


gaining favor with public 


“If you would increase your happiness and 
prolong your life, forget your neighbor’s 
faults. Forget all the slanders you have ever 

: pay their telephone bills 
like this —> 


= a. 


24 enter 
leisure life 


in 1969 


1. Retirees at banquet. 2. Controller Larry Con- 
neally, Director Merle Hale, President Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr., and Treasurer Houghton Furr are 
amused by Vice President Tyler Ryan’‘s comments. 
3. General Traffic Superintendent Richard Hobson 
and Helen Aderman. 4. Mina Jorgensen and 
husband Al, at left. 5. Barney Barnett, Harold 
Ehrlich and Bill Rosenthal. 6. Rod Andrews, fore- 
ground, with Chief Planning Engineer Roger 
Ghormley, Chief Engineer Max Walker, and Ron 
Hoffman. 7. Mr. and Mrs. Al Reed. 8. Treasurer 
Houghton Furr, Mr. Ghormley and Harlan Gilles- 
pie. 9. President Woods visits with Mary Beaty, 
Edna Beach, Evelyn Parker and Mr. Parker, 10. 
Controller Connealy and Mr. and Mrs. Bob Ross. 
11. Edith Seward took home one of the bouquets. 


eel LT&T employees 

turned to a life of leisure during 
1969 by retiring on pension from 
active telephone careers. Their 
length of service ranged from 17 
to 45 years and plans for retirement 
were as varied as their individual 
natures. 

Several plan to, or already have 
taken advantage of free time to 
travel or visit children and rela- 
tives. Others are devoting more 
time and energy to special inter- 
ests and community activities 
which were established before their 
retirement. 


When you add up the service put 
in by these two dozen people you 
get a grand total of 780 years, 7 
months and 28 days—an average of 
nearly a third of a century. 

Late last year the 24 were hon- 
ored at a retirement banquet, held 
at the Lincoln Hotel in the Capital 
City. Fifteen of the retirees and 
their spouses were present. Com- 
pany officials greeted the retirees. 


For those who retired early in 
the year, it was sort of a reunion 
and for the later retirees it was 
more of a send off into a new 
career. 

Each was presented a clock, fit- 
ted with an individually engraved 
commemorative plate with the re- 
tiree’s name and years of service. 
Three of the retirees had started 
the year of service in which they 
would have received a new service 
emblem. This was presented to 
them. 


Mary Beaty and L. M. Miller 
were each in their 35th year of 
service and W. A. Rosenthal was 
in his 45th year. 


Company President Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr., presented the gift 
clocks to each of the retirees, ac- 
companying the gift with a. hand- 
shake and a few words of good 
Wishes. 

Mr. Woods expressed his appre- 
ciation to the retirees for their 
years of service to the Company 
and for their efforts which have 
resulted in the success of our Com- 
pany. 

Master of ceremonies for the re- 
tirement banquet was Company 


Vice President Tyler Ryan, who 
commented: 

“IT wish to thank you for the 
many years you have contributed. 
You have contributed so much to 
our growth.” 

He then said, “I’d like to look 
back to 1924.” 

At that time, LT&T had 71,300 
telephones, whereas today it has 
208,000. We had 15 toll circuits to 
Omaha and today we have 250 and 
another 50 are to be added soon. 
There were about 120,000 toll calls 
monthly and now the number is 
over a million. 

In 1924 we had 119 manual ex- 
changes, including College View 
and Havelock. Today LT&T has 
126 exchanges, all with Direct Dis- 
tance Dialing. 

He pointed out the importance of 
people in the growth and success of 
the Company and called attention 
to the over 780 years of service for 
the two dozen 1969 retirees. 


“I thank you most sincerely,” he 
told them. 


The retirees were entertained by 
“The New Generation,” a musical 
group from John F. Kennedy Col- 
lege of Wahoo. 

Company Director Merle Hale 
told the retirees that just two years 
earlier he had been in their posi- 
tion—a new retiree. “I hope you 
have as much fun with your retire- 
ment as I have had the past two 
years,” he commented. 


The 1969 retirees, with their 
years of service, are: 


Helen Adermann _......................... 26 
R. D. Andrews ............--oeeeeceeecee cece 42. 
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Cie BOOED oc 5c05otsvnccaseadicuseieccaed: 40 
1 ee Je G8) ote 6 a a 41 
H. A. Elarlich ...00..0.......0..00....0.0.222-00-- 20 
E. A. Ernst .......... Ne eRe eat Raa 40 
Loch ea¥: We Gh 6 00 (=) see ee ae Zo 
ls ie © Pim © 0 =)-) 1 1: a 42 
OU OU ACME soci crsigaieignducdneeennarn 17 
Mina Jorgensen ......................- cathe 42, 
i Sem) ae: 60 Cs an 34 
PVGl Vat PArier: oo cecccsinctetstlis bie: 29 
B,D. Pattison c.cccccccccccececccoccesdeteectae 35 
A. L. Reed ....... Beant las sateet te eae 3 
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Mary Beaty received a 35-year pin. 
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Bill Rosenthal received a 45-year pin. 
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LEFT: The David City tower will gather sig- 
nals from a wide variety of stations. ABOVE: 
Neil Tingaard with the equipment rack. 
RIGHT: Ed Siudzinski adjusts weather scan 
instruments. Outside of unique head-end 
building is shown. 


Full Channel for David City CATV 


IKE OTHER cable TV systems, 

the one at David City will pro- 
vide high quality television recep- 
tion from a variety of stations to its 
subscribers. And, like other CATV 
systems operated by LT&T’s sub- 
sidiary company, TV Transmission, 
Inc., it has a 300 foot tower, a head 
end building and a distribution 
system. 

But in two respects it is quite 
different from the other dozen sys- 
tems operated by TTI. It has 
crammed more use into the TV 
selector dial and it has a unique 
unitized head end building. 

At David City, subscribers to the 
system will receive a weather scan 
on Channel 2, KMTX on 3; KTIV 
of Sioux City on 4; KHAS of Has- 
tings on 5; WOW-T'V on 6; KETV 
on 7; KHQL of Albion on 8; KCAU 
of Sioux City on 9; as well as KOLN 
and KUON on channels 10 and 12. 
Subscribers will also receive at 
least eight FM stations. 

This is the widest selection avail- 
able on any of TTI’s systems and 
is permitted by FCC regulations 


because of David City’s location 
outside any prime TV reception 
area. 

David City’s unitized head end 
building was obtained from Ad- 
vance Industries, a company 
which also supplies towers. It is 
built very much like a refrigerator 
truck body and comes complete 
with air conditioning, heating 
plant, light circuits and insulation. 
Built on a steel I beam, it boasts 
oak floors and is installed on six 
cement footings. 

The David City system is sched- 
uled to be in use this month and 
TTI representatives will canvass 
the town for customers. 

Another CATV system is in the 
works for TTI. It is at Wymore 
and Blue Springs, where a fran- 
chise was granted last year. Work 
is expected to start this year. 

Other plans by the cable TV sub- 
sidiary are to extend the showing 
of movies to systems at Nebraska 
City, Seward and Crete and later 
to Superior. 

Showing of old movies over one 


oe 


channel has met with success in 
Lincoln, where 20 different films 
are provided each month. Also a 
success in Lincoln has been special 
programming, which included cable 
casting of sporting events, high 
school commencement; church ser- 
vices and city council meetings. 

Recently added to this list was 
the cable casting of Nebraska Wes- 
leyan basketball games and high 
school Vesper services. Plans are 
to also cover swimming meets and 
wrestling, says TTI General Man- 
ager Conrad Bastow. 

Special programming is also 
planned for other towns served by 
TTI. Only the lack of a power 
generator is holding up this inno- 
vation, but it has been ordered. 
“When the generator arrives, we'll 
be pretty flexible,’ says Bastow. 
TTI already has a van equipped 
with the other mobile equipment 
needed for special programming. 

In the Lincoln system construc- 
tion work has been completed and 
attention is being focused on sales 
and installation work. 


North 14th Street 


Buried Cable a Big Project 


ve kind of problems do engineers have? Simple 
ones, obviously. As a matter of fact, right now 
some of the people in engineering are working on an 


elementary little problem. All they have to do is dig 


a hole between 10 and 15 feet deep and nearly a mile 
long. 

As soon as they get the hole dug, all they have to 
do is pitch a bunch of wire and concrete into the 
hole and fill it up. 

Really, the engineers don’t have to do this. All 
they have to do is draw little pictures telling some- 
one else how. Anyone can do it who has enough 
education and umpteen years of experience.. 

We’re referring to the North 14th Street conduit 
project in Lincoln, one of the largest projects of its 
kind that LT&T has ever taken on. 

The conduit will run along 14th Street, from the 
alley between P and Q to Hampshire Street. 

This places it square in the middle of the down- 
town University campus. And this creates problems, 
because the 15 feet or so of earth underneath that 
part of 14th Street is busier than a long-tail cat in a 
room full of rocking chairs. 

There are water lines and steam tunnels and 
chilled water lines and electric conduits and only 
engineering knows what else underneath those 
bricks. 

The problems involved in this project increase 


Three men involved in this project. 


O. D. Spencer and Gene Ryan. 


when we consider the fact that the University wants 
to put a mall slap dab on top of 14th Street. We can 
assume that they would be most unkind to us if in 
a few years we decided to tear up their mall. 

On the other hand, Belmont, West Lincoln, Corn- 
husker Highway, and the Interstate Highway area 
continue to grow faster than pigweed in a pea patch. 
With this growth will come a fantastic demand for 
communication services. If LT&T it not there with 
those services these people will be most unhappy. 

As a result of all these things, some time this 
spring one or more contractors will begin the proj- 
ect. The conduits will be made of extruded concrete. 
The trench will carry three conduits stacked on top 
of each other. The two bottom conduits will carry 
nine ducts each, while the top will have six ducts. 

Each conduit will be 42 inches long, which brings 
the weight to around 1,000 pounds a section without 
the cable. 

The conduits will carry 24 cables containing 1,100 
pairs each. In the event that nothing goes wrong and 
everything stays A-OK the conduits should be in 
sometime in May of 1970. The cable should be com- 
pleted sometime in December. 

During the year the project should cost some- 
where in the neighborhood of a quarter of a million 
dollars. And that’s a lot of bread. 

But the project will assure needed communica- 
tions services to an important section of the Capital 
City for many years. 


Vic Musselman 
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Fabulous 
Telephone 
Machine 

or 

It works 
by 
Electricity ! 


DATELINE: Lincoln 

Word was received here today of a major 
breakthrough in distance communications 
possibilities. The toy invented by Alexander 
Graham Bell may soon become a practical 
device for use in the business world. Some 
experts suspect that it may even someday be 
found in homes. 

Persons wishing to view the actual physi- 
cal manifestation of this latest product of 
native American Genius may do so at the 
Strowger Automatic Telephone Exchange in 
Chicago. We call this major breakthrough an 
electro-mechanical telephone exchange. 

This, believe it or not, is a switch capable 
of being manipulated from a distant station 


Fig. 2.—-THE SWITCHING MACHINE 
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by means of...now get this... ELECTRICI- 
TY!! It’s object will be to give the owner of 
a telephone perfect control of his connecting 
device, thereby dispensing with the services 
of operators. 

That is, the customer himself can do all 
that is to be done in connecting his telephone 
with any other telephone. 

The mechanism is pictured at left. This 
mechanism is all there is at the subscriber’s 
office. There will be the usual telephone ap- 
paratus and three or more keys, as required, 
marked in 10’s, 100’s and so forth. 

Pictured below you will see our artist’s 
representation of the central office machine. 
These switching machines may have as many 
as 100 terminal contact points! ! 

These switching machines will be placed 
on shelves in the central office. Each machine 
will be leased to a particular telephone own- 
er and will have its own number. 

The wires which enter the central office 
will, of course, be numbered to correspond 
with their particular contact point. 

A private wire device connected with this 
system will insure perfect privacy of conver- 
sation. Among the points of superiority of 
this system may be mentioned: a great sav- 
ing in cost, elimination for the need for oper- 
ators, elimination of the costly and trouble- 
some switchboard. 

Mr. Strowger has another invention which 
would involve some manner of plugging 
cords into a board full of holes, but our ex- 
perts assure us this will never come to pass. 


Editor’s note: The above was kind of, more or 
less, and sort of taken from the Scientific 
American, a weekly journal of practical in- 
formation in art, science, chemistry, me- 
chanics, and manufacturing. November 26, 
1892. 
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Fig & TREBPHONE CENTRAL OFFICER 
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Above are several people involved with VA Hospital closed circuit TV system. 


Closed Circuit T-V Trains Workers 


pees who work in hospitals 
are some of the world’s busiest 
people. It’s a well-known fact that 
there are never enough doctors and 
nurses, lab technicians, X-ray tech- 
nicians, orderlies, nurse aides cler- 
ical staff, and maintenance staff to 
supply the needs of our vast hospi- 
tal systems. 

To add to these problems, these 
same people must keep constantly 
abreast of the ever-increasing flow 
of technical knowledge. 

The Veteran’s Administration 
Hospital in Lincoln is no exception. 
The medical field is changing so 
fast, with new drugs, therapy, and 
surgical procedures that when 
these people are not actually caring 
for their patients, they are catching 
up on the latest in research. 


The Veteran’s Administration 
hospital in Lincoln has installed a 
closed circuit television network 
linking the state’s three VA hospi- 
tals and the Nebraska Psychiatric 
Institute in Omaha. 

The studio equipment is the 
property of the Veteran’s Admin- 
istration. But the microwave and 
cable loops that make the opera- 
tion of this equipment possible are 
provided, in part, by LT&T. 

The signal originates in Omaha, 
from where it is sent to Lincoln to 
the 15th & M telephone building. 
LT&T then relays it to the VA hos- 
pital in Lincoln. The hospital then 
sends a signal back to the 15th & M 
building where we relay that sig- 
nal to the Omaha studios via micro- 
wave. 
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Dr. J. Melvin Boykin, director of 
the Lincoln Veteran’s Hospital 
hopes that some time in the future 
the present closed circuit program 
can be enlarged to include more 
original telecasting than is now 
possible with the present facilities. 
Among possibilities he suggests 
live programming in the areas of 
surgery, X-ray, and conferences at 
the Omaha Medical School. 

The bulk of the programming 
right now is on tape, which hinders 
the capacity of the closed circuit 
TV network to perform as well as 
it might. However, it is a step in 
the right direction—a part of the 
continuing effort involving the 
field of medicine and the communi- 
cations industry to provide better 
health care for all of us. 


DECEMBER 


Anniversaries 


Lincoln 


20 


Years 


Gladys Neugebauer 
Lincoln 


Cc. J. Ritchey 
Lincoln 


Ai YEARS Earl J. Schemmerhorn, Fairbury. 
AQ YEARS Russell R. Rauch, Lincoln. 

34 YEARS Floyd M. Crewdson, Lincoln. 

30 YEARS Nata A. Hershey, Lincoln. 


28 YEARS Velma B. Garlock, Lincoln; Gene- 
sieve A. Graff, York. 


27 YEARS Glenn L. Melson, Francis E. Smith, 


Lincoln; Lorin E. Lyons, Tecumseh. 
26 VEARS Raymond H. Kinnison, Lincoln. 


25 YEARS Harold F. Kempf, Hastings; Gladys 
(J. Neugebauer, Lincoln. 


24 VEARS Kenneth J. Peters, David City. 


Service 


Nata Hershey 
Lincoln 


15 


Years 


R. L. Hibbert 
Beatrice 


Evette Juengel 
Lincoln 


23 YEARS Eugene J. Kalkwarf, Nelson H. 


Liesveld, Lincoln. 


22 YEARS Darry! M. Hunt, Loy R. Rhoades, 
James C. Selko, Lincoln; Raymond G. Brun- 


ing, Superior; Charles C. Minich, York. 


21 YEARS Sidney M. Carr, Auburn: Alfred J. 
Parde, Beatrice; Gerald E. Carter, Robert W. 
Clark, Lincoln. 


20 YEARS Ronald L. Hibbert, Beatrice. 


19 YEARS Veronica M. Siske, Beatrice: Loal 
A. Genrich, Lincoln; Elmer V. Bean, Sew- 
ard. 


18 YEARS Robert W. Blackford, Jack H. 


Geist, Lincoln. 
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Years 


H. F. Kempf 
Hastings 
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R. A. Cruikshank 


C. M. Lindgren 
Lincoln Lincoln 


17 YEARS William M. Birdsley, Margota A. 
Lucs, Crystol M. Miller, Thelma E. Spell- 


man, Lincoln. 
16 YEARS Robert J. Roth, Lincoln. 


15 YEARS Richard A. Cruickshank, Charles 
M. Lindgren, Charles J. Ritchey, Lincoln. 


14 YEARS Wayne C. Stahly, Lincoln. 


13 YEARS Bobby E. Miller, Hebron; Richard 
K. Bouwens, Thelma B. Mahlman, Lincoln. 


12 YEARS Jack N. Pamplin, Hastings; Dale 
E. Hedrick, Charles E. Olson, Marieta W. 


Songster, Lincoln. 


11 YEARS Dorothy D. Oliver, Hastings; Sieg- 
fried P. Pikschus, JoAnn Templeton, James 
C. Vanderslice, Lincoln. 


10 YEARS Evette S. Juengel, Lincoln. 


9 YEARS Mary A. Cotner, Ella E. Svoboda, 
Elaine S. Wilson, Lincoln; Donald W. Born, 
Plattsmouth. 

8 YEARS Geraldine R. Braasch, Eileen W. 
Meyerhoff, Lincoln. 

7 YEARS Carol J. Meedel, Lincoln. 

6 YEARS Ailene M. Wilkinson, Lincoln. 


5 YEARS Robert J. Crandall, Carolyn A. 


Crewdson, Esther M. Jewell, Lincoln. 


New Employees 


Accounting 
Barbara J. Mosley.....- Mail Clerk ....-- 11-28 


Engineering 
David O. Clifton........ Draftsman .....-.- 10-20 
Russell C. Murphy, 
Be Sat ie seeees Draftsman .....--- 10-23 
Plant 


*Richard E. Eberly....Building Service 
Attendant ....11-12 


Kenneth N. Ellis-....--- Building Service 
Attendant ....11-12 
Edward E. Hall.......-.- Groundman .....--- 11-3 


*Robert J. McCown....Building Service 
Attendant ....11-12 


Melvin J. Rahe......-.-- Groundman ....11-12 
Ellen M. Walling....--.- Service Oper. ....1 1-3 
TTI 
Raleigh J. Connell....Tech. Dir., PT..11-11 
Terry L. Hatch.......... Tech. Dir., PT..10-29 
Robert J. Hays........-- Tech. Dir., PT..11-10 


Roger R. Ludemann..Tech. Dir., PT..10-20 
Gerald Schnakenberg Tech. Dir., PT..11-26 


Traffic 


Judy K. Blum............ Oper., Hastings --11-7 
Jacqueline K. Cook..Operator ......------ 
Cheryl L. Fowler.....-.. Operator, PT ables 
Theresa A. Innis.....--. Operator ....-..--- 11-19 
Linda S. Keller.........- Operator ......---- 11-13 
Jackalin R. Klone......Operator ...------- 
La Donna G. Kolder..Operator, PT ------ 11-3 


Judy L. Kyker...c<ccs Operator ......-.-- 11-12 
Katherine A. Meyer-.Operator, PT ..---- 11-3 
Rita K. Neill-......---.--- Operator, PT ..---- 11-3 


Carol J. Rosenlof...... Operator, PT ...-11-10 
Marjory A. Thornton..Operator, 

Nebr. City ....11-10 
Rosemary G. Tuch......Operator .-.--------- 11-3 


* Re-employed 


Headlines 


Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Isaman, Lincoln, are 
co-presidents of the Fifty-Fifty club. .. . 
Norma Jean Dettmer and husband Elmer of 
Syracuse, observed their 25th wedding an- 
niversary with an open house at the Legion 
Club in Syracuse and a dance at the Syra- 
cuse ballroom. . . . Mick DeBacker and 
Ewald Ochsner of Hastings are both mem- 
bers of the ‘Chorus of the Plains,’ a men’s 
vocal group of that community. . . . Direc- 
tors of the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln are 
James E. Geist, Personnel Director, and J. 
Taylor Greer, Company counsel. . . . Rex 
Montgomery, Hebron Manager, appeared on 
a television interview on Rita Shaw’s Mayor's 
Report series. Rex is president of the Hebron 
Chamber of Commerce... . H. W. Arma- 
gost, David City Manager, was re-appointed 
a member of the David City Planning Com- 
mission. 


Programmed Training 
Started in Hastings 


@ PROGRAMMED training of new 
operators has been started in Hastings. 
The system was put into use in Lincoln 
in 1968 and in Nebraska City last year. 

The system of teaching operators 
uses a set of books, recordings and ac- 
tual practice in handling calls. It gives 
student operators a great deal of in- 
dividual attention, but does not require 
that an instructor be present con- 
stantly. 

First to undergo the programmed 
training in Hastings was Cynthia 
Strickland. 


Promotions, Transfers 
Title Changes 


Accounting 
Gary D. Baum, Building Service Attendant 
to Data Processing Technician PT. 
James L. Story, Senior Clerk to Staff As- 


sistant. 


Commercial 


Evelyn K. Multer, Operator to Service 
Representative. 


Plant 


Vicki L. Cosier, Operator to Frameman. 

Larry E. Craig, Groundman to Driver, 
Lineman. 

Harry E. Daniels, Jr., Lineman Trencher 
Operator to Lineman, Cable Plow Operator. 

Paul D. Flowers, Combinationman to 
Building Maintenance Mechanic. 

Timothy L. Gillispie, Splicers Helper to 
Warehouseman. 

Richard L. Hobson, Accounting Machine 
Operator to Warehouseman PT. 

LaVerne C. Hook, Groundman to Splic- 
ers Helper. 

James L. McGehee, Lineman to Combi- 
nationman. 

Sylvia Pecka, Service Assistant to Shop- 
man. 

James A. Rhodes, Equipment Repairman 
to Senior Clerk. 

Robert A. Schilke. Splicers Helper to 
Frameman. 

Kenneth R. Stark, Groundman to Ware- 
houseman. 


Traffic 
Betty L. Wade, Operator to PBX Oper- 


ator. 


Cards of Thanks 


| would like to thank the Telephone Com- 
pany and the Pioneers for the lovely flow- 
ers and also thank everyone who sent 
cards and for their visits during my stay 
in the hospital. 
L. P. Livingston 
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Savings Bond Quiz 


Question: | have been buying Savings Bonds 
since 1941. How can | determine their 
values today? 


Answer: Bond tellers at banks and other 
financial institutions will be able to as- 
sist you. However, you can obtain ‘’Tables 
of Redemption Values’’ which give the 
current value of any Series E Bond you 
own. The tables are issued every six 
months. Current edition covers period 
from January through June, 1969. Send 
20 cents cash to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402. Or, if you 
wish, send $1.00 and request three-year 
subscription (six issues). 


Question: My uncle died several months 
ago. We have been unable to find his 
Savings Bonds among his effects. Is there 
anything we can do about this? 


Answer: Write and explain circumstances to 
the Bureau of the Public Debt, Division 
of Loans and Currency, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, II]. 60605. You will be sent 
the form or forms applicable to your 
situation, and a search of the records 
will be made to determine whether the 
Bonds are still outstanding. All Savings 
Bonds are registered in the name of the 
owner to safeguard his interest. 


Paging Units Help 
Smokers Stop Habit 


@ PERSONAL Paging units are 
being used to help people stop 
smoking, according to the Illinois 
Bell “Suburban Telenews.” 

Two Harvard psychologists have 
enlisted a group of would-be cig- 
aret abstainers and equipped each 
one with a pager. When the unit 
beeps, the smoker can light up. 

The theory is that the smoker 
usually indulges when he’s under 
tension, after he’s eaten or may- 
be when he’s drinking coffee or 
even a cocktail. By beeping at 
random times, the pager breaks 
down these associations and de- 
stroys the habit pattern. 

At the start of the cure, the 
pager signals allow the smoker 
his normal ration. Gradually the 
number of beeps is reduced until 
the smoker is down to only four 
a day. 

One problem is that the paging 
unit could light its smoking lamp 
at some rather awkward mo- 
ment. Who would light up when 
he’s taking a shower or maybe 
kissing his wife? asks ‘““Telenews.” 
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Wilma Drake dons her hard hat 
as she tests the Centrex system in 
the new Ist National Bank Build- 


Among the many persons who 
toured the LT&T facilities last year 
were the members of the William 
B. Krejci family of Fairmont, the 
1969 Honor Farm Family, Shown 
in the Data Processing section, 
they are, left to right, Bill, Mr. 
Krejci, Pat, Sherry, Mrs. Krejei, 
Karen and LT&T’er Bill Nuttleman. 
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Directory Assistance has added eight new positions 
shown here. 


Carolyn Karcher was honored as Secretary of the 
Day by a Lincoln radio station. She received the 
corsage she’s wearing plus many congratulations. 


Angela Hartshorn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Hartshorn, is getting an early start on tele- 
phone talking. She was 9 months old when this 
photo was taken. Her dad works in the Plant 
department. 
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49th and Huntington Expansion 


e. 


SSeS Si YY pea | 
| rN Wy i x ui - ted TOP: Al Dougherty, equipment foreman, is 

| a7 framed by ironwork as he surveys installed 
work in the new 49th and Huntington addi- 
tion. LEFT: A river of cables connects the 
existing equipment with the new. ABOVE: 
Bill Parry looks from the old building across 
the top of the racks in the new, lower addi- 
tion. RIGHT: Archie Schwan, AE installer, 
works on a switch. Jimmie Irons, LT&T‘er, 
looks over a completed bay. 


The office will have 3,000 lines and 1,100 
terminals and will be the only one in our 
territory to have a separate power and bat- 
tery room. The addition is 47 by 100 feet 
in size and is attached to the west of the 
existing building. 
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Women not so bad 


ee the oldest joke in 

20th-century America is 
the woman driver put-on, ac- 
cording to The Travelers In- 
surance Companies annual 
booklet on highway accident 
statistics. 


Of the 68,000 drivers in- 
volved in fatal accidents in 
1968, only 10,000 were women. 


However, a Travelers 
spokesman notes that “the big 
gun in this battle of the sexes 
is the canard that women are 
emotionally incapable of han- 
dling a car in an emergency. 
Or than an ignorance of any- 
thing mechanical makes it im- 
possible for them to under- 
stand how to drive safely. 


“Some women do get rat- 
tled easily,” the spokesman 
conceeds. “Some women are 
bewildered by nuts and bolts. 
And precisely the same can 
be said for some men,” he 
added. 


Statistics in the booklet 
prove many reasons why cars 
crash: speed too fast for con- 
ditions; driving on the wrong 
side of the road; did not have 
the right of way; cutting into 
a line of traffic; passing on 
curve or hill; passing on 
wrong side; failure to signal 
and improper signaling; reck- 
less driving, etc. Sex of the 
driver is not a proven reason. 

“The fact is,” the spokes- 
man said, “there are many 
more male drivers who drive 
many more miles than the 
average female. Until we have 
figures indicating the number 
of miles driven by male vs. fe- 
male, the woman-driver joke 
will remain no more than a 
put-on,” 


Almost 70,000 motor vehicles 
were involved in fatal highway 
crashes in 1968. Of these, more 
than 55,200 were private passen- 
ger cars, according to The Trav- 
elers Insurance Companies annual 
statistics. 


They write the darndest letters 


Telephone business impresses 


Small fry who 


OU CAN’T work in certain 

departments of the Tele- 
phone Company very long 
without encountering a group 
of youngsters with wide eyes. 
Usually they are in the uni- 
form of the Brownies, Cubs, 
Campfire Girls, or some other 
organization. 


They are taking an educa- 
tional tour of our facilities. 

Every year hundreds of 
them go through the main 
building in Lincoln and other 
exchange buildings in our 
territory. 


But sometimes we wonder 
how much they really learn 
on these educational tours. 
Because the kids write us let- 
ters of thanks (prompted, no 
doubt, by their adult leaders.) 


But what is in those letters! 
No leader ever composed 
them! 


Here’s a few samples writ- 
ten by a group of girls who 
toured the Lincoln office last 
fall. Much of the spelling has 
been left intact: 


“I had a very nice time. I 
learned a lot, like I never 
knew that the weather came 
from the telephone company, 
nor did I know that informa- 
tion came from the 3rd floor 
in the telephone company!” 


We don’t really make the 
weather, we just help report 
if; 

“T enjoyed the trip at the 
telephone co. it was very ex- 
citing for me. the best part 
was the operater.” 


We think we have some 
pretty good looking operators, 
too. 

“Thank you for the nice and 
noise trip. I want to thank 
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visit company 


the nice tour ladie that we 
had.” 


We have some quiet places, 
but they aren’t interesting 
enough for a tour. 


“T relly enjoyed the tur and 
I think that funny sounding 
phone was rill grovy!” 


We like the sound of touch 
calling also. 

“Thank you for a very good 
time. I enjoyed it so much. I 
like the paper it so much I 
will come again.” 

We don’t know what you 
mean, but please do come 
again. 

“I made a little poem about 
telephones just for the tele- 
phone company. 

Telephones are funny, 

they work on rainy days 

and sunny. 

They have a funny sound 

that can be heard all 

around. 


Telephones are new 
just like girl scouts are 
good, too.” 

Not very many people write 
poems about our company. 

“I’m sorry for asking dumm 
questions. I might be spelling 
wrong, but I am not talented 
for that kind of junk.” 


That’s the way you learn, 
by asking questions. 

“T don’t see how you could 
get a call with all those 
wires.” 


Lots of adults don’t under- 
stand that, either. 


“Thank you for that nice 
tour. It was interesting. I 
wish I could work there.” 

We hope you still feel that 
way when you are old enough 
to work for us. 


E. A. Ernst Retires 
After 41 Years 


@ E. A. ERNST, Area Manager at Ne- 
braska City, retired January 1, closing 
an LT&T career of over four decades 
and a telephone career of 45 years. His 
first job in the industry was with the 
Platte County Telephone Company in 
1923. He left that Company to come 
to LT&T in November of 1928 as a 
Third Class Lineman. 

The following year, in April, he 
moved to Hastings as a Second Class 

Lineman and in the 

next few years Ed 

iti moved around, gain- 

. ing knowledge of the 

nn territory by working 

zi in Hebron, Hastings, 
Lincoln and Auburn. 

He was promoted 
in November of 1933 
to Combinationman, 
a position he retained 
until June of 1944, 
when he was pro- 
moted to Manager at Syracuse. Five 
years later Ed left that town to take 
up the duties of Wire Chief at Nebras- 
ka City. 

After two years he became Area 
Manager at Plattsmouth, serving there 
until 1959 when he returned to Ne- 
braska City as Area Manager where he 
remained until his retirement. 

Ed has been active in the communl- 
ties where he lived and his club and 
civic work have included serving as 
President of the Nebraska City Cham- 
ber of Commerce and on its board of 
directors, as President of the Nebraska 
City Rotary Club and as President of 
the Community Chest. He is a past 
Vice President of the Cornhusker 
Council of the Boy Scouts and Is an 
Elder in the First Presbyterian church. 

Ed’s four and a half decades of ser- 
vice in the telephone business and his 
extensive experience in all areas of 
telephone work will cause him to be 
missed by everyone that knew and 
worked with him. ; 

His friends and fellow employees ot 
LT&T hope he has a long and enjoy- 
able retirement. 


Al Farmer Named 


Kiwanian of Year 


@ ALAN D. Farmer, Lincoln, was 
named Kiwanian of the year by the 
Capital City Kiwanis Club at its an- 
nual installation banquet. Al was se- 
lected for the honor—the club’s high- 
est—because of his community service 
as a Kiwanian and also for his leader- 
ship in the Northeast Lincoln YMCA 
building program. 

Al was also elected a new director 
of the club. 


D. I. Haith G. J. Salber 


Don Haith Named 
Nebr. City Manager 


@ THE promotion of Donald I. Haith 
to Area Manager at Nebraska City and 
of G. J. “Jerry” Salber to Commercial 
Supervisor at Hastings have been an- 
nounced by the Commercial and Plant 
Departments. The changes were effec- 
tive the first of the year. 

Haith replaces Ed Ernst, who has 
retired, and Salber moves to the posi- 
tion formerly filled by Haith. 

Don’s first work with LT&T was in 
the summer of 1951 while he was on 
vacation from school. His employment 
became permanent the following July 
when he went to work full time as a 
groundman. He was advanced to Line- 
man in July of 1954 and moved to 
Tecumseh in that capacity in 1958. In 
1959 he became a Combinationman. 

Don moved to Lincoln in July of 
1964, as a Commercial Representative. 
In April of 1966 he became Service 
Engineer, a job he filled until 1968 
when he moved to Hastings. 

Haith is a Humboldt native, the son 
of Ivan C. Haith, veteran Exchange 
Manager. While in Hastings Don was 
active in the Sertoma Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Salber has been with LT&T since 
1956. His first job was as Coin Collec- 
tor and he worked in this capacity 
until December of 1960 when he became 
Solicitor-Collector. He became a Com- 
mercial Representative in less than a 
year and was promoted to Service En- 
gineer in December of 1966. 

A native of Petersburg, Nebraska, 
Jerry is past Vice President of the 
Lincoln Jaycees and a member of the 
Elks Lodge. 

The many years of experience of Mr. 
Haith and Mr. Salber will be of great 
value in their new assignments. 


Two Promotions in 
Plant Department 


@ TWO PROMOTIONS in the Plant 
Department have been announced and 
became effective December 1, 1969. 
Russell White took over the duties 
of Service Center Foreman and Ray 
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Russ White R. H. Zimmerman 


H. Zimmerman was promoted to Ser- 
vice Foreman. 

Russ began his career with LT&T in 
1946 as a Combinationman. He worked 
in this capacity and as a Switchman 
for 12 years until January of 1958 when 
he became an_Installer-Repairman 
PBX. 

Service Foreman was his next title. 
This promotion came in September, 
1960. He spent eight years as a Service 
Foreman until September, 1968 when 
he became Equipment Foreman. 

His latest promotion is evidence of a 
fine telephone career. 


Ray started his career with the Com- 
pany in 1947. He also entered our pay- 
roll records as a Combinationman. In 
December, 1958, he advanced to In- 
staller-Repairman PBX. He remained 
in this position until his latest promo- 
tion to Service Foreman. 

Both men have over 20 years of ser- 
vice with the Company. With their 
background and years of service they 
will do well in their new positions. 


Retired Club News 


by Della Wilcox, Ruth Goslin 
and Merlie Markuson 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Norton and Mr. 
and Mrs. Al Reed took a five-day con- 
ducted tour to St. Louis, Nashville and 
Springfield in November. . . . Miss 
Grace Hauschild has been touring in 
Spain and Portugal. ... Chet Harp was 
in a car accident October 29 in Tucson, 
Arizona, and in the hospital several 
days. .. . Axel Berglund was in Lin- 
coln General Hospital. ... Mrs. Aletha 
Schulling was in Lincoln General Hos- 
pital for minor surgery November 15. 
_,. Mrs. W. H. Webster is recuperating 
following surgery. ... Ethel Prescott 
spent a few days in Minden... . Sym- 
pathy is extended to Laura Douty on 
the death of her sister, Mrs. Pearle 
Vette, Edmonds, Washington. A few 
years ago she was an operator at 
Avoca, Service and burial was from the 
Congregational church at Avoca on 
November 6. 
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Lyle Piper 5. Edmond Creamer 
Lorretta Wyatt 6. Carl Franzen 
Glen Neujahr 7. Ralph Brahmstedt 
Gus Jensen 
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Genevieve Graff 5. Charles Kermoade 
Bob Rystrom 6. Gale Hager 

Alex Pauley 7. Don Schark 

John Eckles 
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Liz Eckles 
Doug Staehr 
Bill Stiers 
Roger Klone 


Harvey Robinson 
JoAnn Reetz 
Leonard Reed 
Clyde Minich 


Stromsburg and Sutton 


Around the Circuit 
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Bob Berggren, Stromsburg 
Jim Hatfield, Stromsburg 
Pat Carlson, Sutton 
Marian Mitchell, Sutton 
Catherine Cassell, Sutton 
Weldon Duer, Sutton 

Bob Hunzeker, Sutton 
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Once there was a man, who in his lifetime: 
*finished college in less than three years 

*sotudied law and was admitted to the bar at 24 
*designed one of the nation’s leading universities 
and the capitol building of his state 

*originated the decimal system for U.S. money 
*introduced crop rotation and terracing to the U.S. 
*seriously studied natural history, Latin, Greek, 
Italian, French, German, Anglo-Saxon, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, civics, economics, and 
philosophy 

*ywas state legislator, governor, minister to France, 
secretary of state, vice president, President of the 
United States 

*ereated public school system in his state 

*became president of a university 

#astablished U.S. Military Academy, designed uni- 


forms 
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THE MINUTE 
MISER 


*wrote rules of parliamentary procedure for the 
Senate 

*fought for the government that made U.S. a demo- 
cratic republic, not one ruled by aristocracy 
*designed, built his own house, was father of six 
children 

Yet this man, Thomas Jefferson, had in each of 
his days the same 24 hours we have in each of ours. 

While we can’t plan to match Jefferson’s accom- 
plishments, we do know there are ways of saving 
some of those 1,440 brand new minutes given us each 
day. Minute misers suggest studying our daily 
routine, questioning the use of our time. 

For instance, can we save minutes by getting up 
when we open our eyes instead of lingering in bed? 
Can we combine some of our morning routines? Do 
we plan each day’s work? Do we know what we 
want to accomplish? 

Do we always have something to do when we get 
unexpected spare minutes, as when we are waiting 
for someone? 

The experts tell us to chart our use of time for 
a week. Those who have done it are surprised at the 
minutes they save. We might be able to join the 
minute misers and add profitable hours to each day. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 


First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 
First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 


Editor 

K. W. Clinefeliter 

Editorial Board 

J. Cruickshank, Plant 

L. R. Jones, Controller's 

R. J. Roth, Traffic 

J. C. Vanderslice, Commercial 
K. E. Versaw, Engineering 


Plant Department ACCIDENT REPORT 


Year through November 1969 1968 
ON THE JOB Lost Time Accidents........ 16 12 
No Lost Time Accidents....87 70 


OFF THE JOB Lost Time Accidents......-- 10 13 
No Lost Time Accidents.... 3 10 


MOTOR VEHICLE Our Fault .........-.-........-.- 4] 31 
Tete Poult: accesses. 18 23 
Unknown or Other...........- 4 4 


KEN’'S KOMMENTS 


EBRUARY is known as the birth month of 

two of our most important Presidents. But 
another American of great stature was also 
born in this month, on the 11th. 

Te was Thomas A. Edison, born in Ohio in 
1847. Over a period of more than 60 years, he 
obtained 1,094 patents from the United States 
government. Edison’s most important inven- 
tion was the electric light, an achievement 
which laid the foundation for a revolution in 
the way we live. 

Edison, however, did not lay the ground- 


work for the telephone. Alexander Graham 


3ell patented his invention six years earlier 
and a great many telephone exchanges were 
established in towns that had no electric lights. 

But Edison did have a direct influence on 
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At this time of year telephone 
work can be a chilly chore. Shown 
here on a typical wintry day are Bill 
Fifer and John Evasco. 
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Around the Circuit 


by Kenneth Clinefelter 


the progress of the telephone industry. He 
invented a carbon telephone transmitter, at 
the time an important advance in technology. 
He also invented a microphone and the motion 
picture. 

Edison’s genius brought us the electric 
light, and, more important, the central power 
station which has brought us the host of elec- 
trical servants we have today. Such genius is 
not often repeated, but all of us can learn from 
“The Wizard of Menlo Park.” 

Let us pay tribute to him by furthering the 
development in us of a couple of his most 
famous qualities: an inquiring frame of mind 
and curiosity about everything and a convic- 
tion that there is always a better way to do 
things. 
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Goes Over 
The Goal 


Above, Charles Ar- 
nold, General Com- 
mercial Superin- 
tendent, opens a 
winner's capsule 
while Vice Presi- 
dent Tyler Ryan 
waits to learn 
whose name he has 
drawn. Above, 
right, D. B. Larsen 
gives _ Hastings 
Manager Ed Flow- 
erday a stack of 
green stamps 
earned by the Has- 
tings employees. 


Vice President 
Ryan _ reaches in 
the “barrel” for 
the name of one 
of the 16 winners 
in the Sales Con- 
test drawing. 
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Lo EMPLOYEES really outdid 
themselves in a two-month sales 
campaign, splitting up a pile of 
S&H Green Stamps and 16 appli- 
ances among themselves. Three 
hundred and sixty-six took part in 
the effort. 

Ten miles of Green Stamps— 
775,254 of them—and 16 special 
prizes were split among those who 
made qualifying sales in the “It’s 
for You” contest. 

Kicked off in October, the sales 
campaign featured a Bonnie and 
Clyde theme, with DeLoyd Larsen 
playing the part of Clyde and tour- 
ing the territory to whip up inter- 
est. Sharon Stibal filled the part of 
Bonnie in Lincoln. 

Goal of the contest was 2,185 new 
residence extensions and it turned 
out that the LT&T’ers could do 
much better than that. They 
brought in 3,017. 

They also hit the sales target 
with 1,912 colored sets and 1,037 
Slenderet or Styleline phones, and 
hundreds of other items. 

It was the most elaborate cam- 
paign ever conducted by LT&T, 
with mobile devices and posters in 
each telephone office; weekly bul- 
letins with a “Big Payoff’ theme 
and kickoff meetings for all em- 
ployees. 

All areas and departments 
passed their quotas in this cam- 
paign and the participation in- 
included all departments. 

Climax of the contest was the 
drawing by Vice President Tyler 
Ryan of 16 special prizes—eight for 
Lincoln employees and eight for 
employees in the rest of the terri- 
tory. 

A big help in selling extensions 
was the dropping of the $3 installa- 
tion charge for the duration of the 
campaign and a concentrated ad- 
vertising program promoting sales. 

The total effort brought partici- 
pation from over twice as many 
employees as the last campaign 
and it brought an increase in added 
annual revenue more than one 
third greater than the 1968 promo- 
tion. 

The big rush by employees was 
to get their names in the drawing 

(continued next page) 


HE LARGEST station gain 

in the history of LT&T was 
made last year. A total of 9,- 
989 telephones were added to 
those we serve, putting us 
well over the 200,000 mark. 


Of the nearly 10,000 tele- 
phones added, 5,990 were in- 
stalled in Lincoln and the rest 
in our territory. 


It made 1969 the biggest 
year for added phones in the 
Company’s history—including 
three years in which we 
bought exchanges. 


Up to now our biggest year 
for growth in phones served 
was 1967, when 8,743 were 
added, including 402 which 
came to us with the purchase 
of the telephone exchange at 
Kenesaw. 


Prior to 1967, the record 
was 8,052, added in 1946. But 
23 years ago we had just 
emerged from a war and a 
huge backlog of orders had 
built up during the wartime 
period of shortages. As soon 
as material and equipment was 
available, the stage was set 
for a record installation. 

Such conditions did not ex- 
ist in 1969. The nearly 10,000 
phones added probably were 
due to several factors. Cer- 
tainly one was the growing 
number of college students in 
our territory and their in- 
creasing demand for individ- 
ual phones. 

Another was the successful 
sales campaign which account- 
ed for the installation of over 
3,000 new extensions. 

A Christmas gift promotion, 
which was part of the sales 
effort, helped too. It resulted 
in the installation of 295 ex- 
tensions and the renewal of 
06 extensions previously given. 

Our Company put the 200,- 
000th telephone in service on 
September 15 of last year. 
This is a gain of 50,000 phones 
in about 8% years—an im- 
pressive growth. 


as many times as possible. The 
more times your name went into 
the “barrel” the better the chance 
for one of the big prizes. 

Leading in the drawing entries 
in Lincoln were Duane Grove, 
Donna Giebelhaus, Mary Pohlenz, 
and Kathleen Sullivan. 

In the territory, area leaders 
were: 

Dorothy Biggerstaff, Auburn 
Joyce Bell, Beatrice 

Donna Crecelius, Crete 
Loretta McIInay, Crete 
JoAnn Napier, David City 
Mandane Reid, Fairbury 
Velma Bock, Geneva 
Genevieve Wyatt, Hastings 
Adele Ganzel, Nebr. City 
Thelma Tritsch, Plattsmouth 
LaVerne Welch, Seward 
Phil Eckles, Superior 

Betty Martin, Ashland 
JoAnn Reetz, York 

Gen Graff, York 

Every one of the Tecumseh em- 
ployees was in the drawing. 


A. 


Jan Jackson 


Top prizes in the Big Payoff 

went to these employees: 

Territory 

L. N. Cox, Crete, color TV 

Thelma Tritsch, Plattsmouth, stereo 

JoAnn Napier, David City, Polar- 
oid camera 

Adele Ganzel, Nebr. City, clock 
radio 

D. M. Bollman, Seward, food 
blender 

Dianna Johnson, Hastings, transis- 
tor radio 

Catherine Wehenkel, Seward, ice 
cream freezer 

Karen Hallock, Geneva, ice cream 
freezer 

Lincoln 

Judy Boisen, color TV 

Jan Jackson, stereo 

Donna Giebelhaus, Polaroid camera 

Linda Gillispie, clock radio 

Shirley Crandall, food blender 

Patricia D. Coalson, transistor 
radio 

Carol Patrick, ice cream freezer 

Beverly Rotzin, ice cream freezer 
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Downtown 
Mini-booths 


Fill two needs 


LYNDING a telephone in downtown Lincoln, espe- 
1 cially after hours, is going to be much easier this 
year. 

A couple of attractive “mini-booths” have been 
quietly installed and several more are scheduled to 
be placed. They are located on the public sidewalk 
snuggled up to business buildings, a location which 
makes them available for use 24 hours a day. 


First two to be in operation are near the Brandeis 
store and by Magee’s. Others are to be placed near 
the National Bank of Commerce at 13th and O and 
its drive-in facility at 10th and O; by Walgreen’s; and 
near the Lincoln Electric building. Others may be 
installed, but where and when are still undecided. 

George Mayberry and Al Farmer in the Commer- 
cial Department have had as much to do with the 
new sidewalk phones as anybody in the Company. 
They explain that the project has been underway for 
about a year. 

At first, locations on O street were considered, 
but the final decision was to place the phones just 
off of the main street on side streets. 

The phones have a dual purpose—convenience 
and security. They are easily accessible to the per- 
son on the street. This helps the businesses, whose 
phones might otherwise be unnecessarily tied up by 
customers making personal calls. 


More important is the 24-hour availability. After 
5:00 p.m., unless you happen to be a policeman, 
there have been no phones at your disposal. By 
placing sidewalk phones we have come to the aid of 
the bus-misser, cab-needer or those who need assis- 
tance in an emergency. 

A pay phone isn’t much good in an emergency if 
you don’t have a dime, is it? 

But these phones are! 


They have been wired so that any emergency call 
may be made without depositing a coin. You may 
call either the 911 emergency number or Operator. 
In time, all of our pay phones will be so equipped. 

These new booths are really attractive. You 
can walk right up to them. There’s no door for 
the girls to worry about catching their maxi-coat in. 
And they take up hardly any room at all and can be 
placed just about anywhere. 


While the mini-booths are small and trim, nobody 
is going to pick one up and walk off with it. They 
are mounted on a heavy metal plate thick enough to 
be used for tank armor and a sturdy post which is 
anchored to a solid concrete block. 


The wiring comes up through the base, leaving 
no exposed wires and a nice appearance. The tele- 
phone directory is well protected in a novel cover. 

Other large cities throughout the nation are join- 
ing with other Telephone Companies in a cooperative 
effort to provide this type of phone service for the 
downtown populace. 


Toll Calling Cheaper Than Ever 


Interstate DDD Calls 


Mcn. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. json | sen | 


8:00 a.m. 
: Weekend 
to Day Rate 
ES Bi 
5:00 p.m. 
to Evening and Sunday Rate 
*11:00 p.m. 
11:00 p.m. 
ton Night Rate : 
*8:00 a.m. 


8:00 a.m. 
to 


Interstate Operator Handled Calls 


Evening (Saturday and Sunday) Rate 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 


Day Rate 
*5:00 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 
to 
*8:00 a.m. 


Interstate Person-to-Person Calls 


Mcn. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 


8:00 a.m. 
to Day Rate 
*5:00 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 
to 


E 
*9:00 a.m. vening (Saturday and Sunday) Rate 


*To, but not included. 


Fi Gapeteiean tela reductions in rates went into effect 
February 1, but are not all easily put into chart 
form. They are: 

1. A special weekend rate of 25 to 70 cents for 
three-minute DDD calls placed between 8 a.m. and 
11 p.m. on Saturdays and from 8 to 5 on Sundays. 

2. The late night one-minute DDD rate was ex- 
panded by one hour by advancing the beginning time 
from midnight to 11 p.m. 

3. Overtime charges on person-to-person calls 
were brought into uniformity with station-to-station 
calls. 

4. Several changes in middle distance rate steps 
were made, reducing the total number of steps. 

5. several reductions were made in WATS ser- 
vices for distances over 200 miles. 


[i IS cheaper than ever to use long distance tele- 
phone service. New rates which went into effect 
the first of the year have brought reductions through 
several changes. 

The new schedule should be particularly welcome 
news for families and businessmen who use DDD 
facilities. They will benefit more than any other 
groups from the new rates. 

The more important changes in the long distance 
rate structure are: 

1. The initiation of separate discounted rate 
schedule for DDD calls greater than 196 miles. 

29. Reduction of charges of DDD coast-to-coast 
calls with the lower rates going into effect at 5:00 
p.m.—two hours earlier than previously. 

3. Introduction of a 35 cent coast-to-coast rate 
for one minute on a DDD call between midnight and 
8:00 a.m. 

4. Extension of late night rates for another hour, 
a special advantage to those in the western time 
zones. 

The new schedule includes three separate classi- 
fications as shown in the chart. The only reductions 
for operator handled calls and person-to-person calls 
occur in the extension of the reduced late night rates 
an extra hour and the decrease in charges for some 
station-to-station calls over three minutes. 

An Interstate Computed Charges-Taxes handbook 
has been prepared by LT&T for the interstate rates. 
In the past, Northwestern Bell has provided them, 
but a traffic computer has made their handbooks 
obsolete. 

This is the first time LT&T has prepared such a 
chart. Our operators are now using two handbooks, 
the one prepared by our company and the North- 
western Bell intra-state rate portion. 

LT&T has provided handbooks to several other 
Independent Telephone Companies in Nebraska. 


Due to the rapid advancement in long distance 
technology, the per-unit cost on toll calls has steadily 
decreased. We have been able to pass this decrease 
in cost on to the customer. 

However, local calls are not billed on a per-unit 
basis. Rather, the rate for local telephone service is 
a product of the investment cost on the amount of 
equipment necessary to maintain a telephone sta- 
tion within a residence area. 
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Starting in March, operators will have a new bubble to mark. 


New practice 
Will speed 
Leave-word 
calls 


f Wiese NAME of our business is service and a newly 
changed Traffic operating procedure will help us 
serve our customers better. It will go into effect on 
March 1. 

The change is in the “WH” practice, which stands 
for “we have” and involves “leave word” calls. 
The revision simplifies the procedure and frees one 
operator for other work. 

Here’s the way it works: 

In person-to-person calling, sometimes the called 
party is not available and the calling party leaves 
word to have his call returned. Later the called party 
responds to this “leave word” message by calling an 
operator, who reacnes the “leave word” operator at 
the toll center where the first call originated. 

That’s the way the calls have been handled. Two 
operators and two switchboards were involved. 

Now, starting in March, the call back to the 
originating customer can be completed by the oper- 
ator at the terminating toll center. Intervention of 
an operator at the originating toll center is not 
needed. 

This is possible because the operator’s “leave 
word” message will now include a call-back number. 
This is not a number to be key-pulsed by the oper- 
ator, but an identifying numbering system. 

The digit “6” will identify the call as a sent paid 
person-to-person call (paid for by the calling party.) 
The digit “7” tells the operator that the call will be 
charged to a third number, a special billing number, 
or is a credit card call and that she should ask the 
calling party about the charging method. Thus, the 
operator can handle all of the return call. 

The operator serving the called customer will 
prepare a toll ticket, marking the appropriate bub- 
bles, including a new “PCB” (person call back) 
bubble which will identify the call and permit 
charging the call at the rate in effect at the originat- 
ing location at the time the call is completed. 

One of the primary benefits of this new practice 
is a substantial improvement in the speed of service 
to our customers. Under current practices, the speed 
of service on “call backs” usually is more than 150 
seconds. The new procedure reduces this service to 
100 seconds. On a fully mechanized basis, the speed 
of service may be reduced to about 50 seconds. 

This may not sound like much, saving just 950 
seconds. But to a customer waiting for a call to be 
completed, this is a long, long time. 

And, from our standpoint, with traffic volume 
continuing to increase, 50 seconds per call will 
amount to a considerable total savings in time and 
money. 

The change will also modify some of the pro- 
cedures in the Commercial and Accounting Depart- 
ments. 

Operators are being trained for the new pro- 
cedure by a practice developed by the Bell system. 
They'll be ready to provide quicker “WH” service 
the first of the month. 
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Russell Rauch Notes 40 Years of Service 


a years of service to one company brings 
forth a heap of memories and some of them broke 
to the surface as Russell R. Rauch observed his 
fourth decade with LT&T. 

The occasion was a luncheon at the Cornhusker 
hotel, where Company executives congratulated and 
thanked Russ for his long and faithful service. Com- 
pany President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., presented a 
service emblem and commented, “It’s fine people 
like you who have made our Company what it is.” 

Mr. Woods also recalled that “Thirty-three years 
ago Russ was my first boss.” Mr. Woods worked in 
the Supply department when a teenager. 

Master of Ceremonies for the occasion, Vice Presi- 
dent Tyler Ryan, gave a thumbnail review of Mr. 
Rauch’s career and extended “‘on behalf of all of us, 
our sincere expression of appreciation for the good 
job you’ve done in such an important part of our 
business.” 

Russ recalled that Harold Cunningham inter- 
viewed him for his job. He commented of his career, 
“Believe it or not, it was real good.” 

But he also remembers that “In 1932 when I got 
laid off, things were a little rough.” 

Russ went to work on a public project, paving 
highway 77. In order to get such employment, you 
had to apply for a work permit card. “You could get 
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Mr. Woods congratulates Mr. Rauch 


a card to work for 30 hours, then you’d have to go 
into Lincoln and get another card. I worked all 
winter that way,” he said. 

As business improved, he was called back to tele- 
phone work and has remained ever since. 

“These 40 years have gone real fast. I’ve enjoyed 
every minute of it,” he said. 


John Reed Reaches 4th Decade With LT&T 
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Mr. Reed accepts emblem from Mr. Ryan 


ARLY in 1930 John S. Reed went to work for 
LT&T as an Apprentice Shopman. This year he 
observed his fourth decade with the Company, an 


occasion noted by a luncheon at the Cornhusker 
Hotel. 


ve : 


In the intervening years, John has progressed to 
Plant Methods Supervisor, an achievement notable 
in itself, but more impressive in John’s case because 
since childhood he has been deaf. 

Master of Ceremonies at the luncheon was Tyler 
Ryan, Company Vice President. He paid tribute to 
John’s long service “for which we are very grateful. 
We are indebted to employees like you for achieving 
what we have,” he told Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Ryan, acting in the absence of Company Pres- 
ident Thomas C. Woods, Jr., presented John with a 
service emblem. 

He also traced John’s career over the years, com- 
menting, “We have an employee who has shown 
what he can do, even though he has a handicap.” 

Mr. Reed reads lips of most people quite easily 
and has a mastery of speech good enough for con- 
versation. 

However, for this occasion he drafted a speech, 
which he asked Mr. Ryan to read to the gathering. 

In it he expressed appreciation for “the wonder- 
ful friendships and contact with fellow workers” 
which have developed as the result of his employ- 
ment. 

He also expressed gratitude for the Company’s 
“strong sense of loyalty and concern for my welfare.” 
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Miss Moss and Fischer 


[° WAS a typical fall morning 
when Dick Fischer, exchange 
manager at Pawnee City, went out 
into the street and headed south 
from the telephone office. It prom- 
ised to be a day of ordinary busi- 
ness and his thoughts were prob- 
ably quite far from the day years 
before when he had taken instruc- 
tion in mouth-to-mouth artificial 
respiration on the Company’s dum- 
my “Resusci-Ann.”’ 


Air Guard 


Feces employee, Jerrold W. 
Copley, was recently honored 
by the Air National Guard. He 
was a member of the Honor Flight 
of his class at the Air National 
Guard Noncommissioned Officers 
Academy at Alcoa, Tennessee. 

Jerry has been a Guardsman for 
six years and now holds the rank 
of T/Sgt. He plans to remain in 
the Guard. 

“T wanted to take the full five 
weeks of training earlier,’ Jerry 
said, explaining that he was not 
able to do so. This year he spent 
two weeks at the academy. His 
flight competed against three oth- 
ers for top honors, with scoring re- 
corded for both grades and disci- 
pline. Training covered such things 
as leadership, human _ relations, 


All normalcy of the day left as 
Dick noticed a small crowd of peo- 
ple near the entrance to a street 
level apartment downtown. He 
rushed over to see what was wrong 
and if he could help and found that 


an elderly lady, Miss Ivah Moss, 


had collapsed. 
His earlier training came back 


to him and Dick immediately be- 


gan mouth-to-mouth resuscitation 
on the 96-year-old woman. He con- 
tinued this for a quarter of an hour 
or more, while Miss Moss was 
moved into her apartment and a 
doctor was summoned. 

Breathing was restored, Miss 
Moss returned to consciousness and 
was taken to a hospital. 

“TIT went back to the office and 
collapsed,” commented Dick. A 
quarter of an hour of breathing 
life into the woman and the strain 
of the emergency left him so weak 
he had to go home and rest until 
afternoon. 

But his efforts had saved a life. 

After the emergency was over 


Dick Fischer saves a life 


and it was clear that Miss Moss was 
recovering, her family sent a letter 
of thanks to Mr. Fischer. They 
wrote: 


“The family of Miss Ivah Moss 
wants to thank you for the mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation you did on 
her when she collapsed in front of 
our apartment. ... We realize you 
saved her life and we are very 
grateful.” 


The incident was the first time 
that Dick has ever applied the life- 
saving technique, other than in 
practice. 

Dick has taken an added interest 
in Miss Moss and when she turned 
97 he made a trip to the nursing 
home where she now lives, taking 
out a corsage and a birthday cake 
for her family. 

Her sister, 99-year-old Mrs. Flora 
Bull, thinks one of the other local 
businessmen is the best looking man 
in town. But to Miss Moss, the 
handsomest man in Pawnee City is 
Dick Fischer. 


Honors Go to Jerry Copley 


speech, military training and 
others. 

While there, Jerry also placed 
second, by one point, in the drill- 
master competition. He commented 
of the training, “I got something 
out of it that nobody can take away 
from me.” 

In the local unit, Jerry has charge 
of heating, air conditioning, and 
refrigeration for the unit, main- 
taining training records and seeing 
that the men under him are pro- 
ficient in their training. 

Jerry has been with LT&T for 
three years, starting as a ground- 
man. He is now a combinationman. 
Married, he is interested in Masonic 
work and is now Associate Patron 
of the Eastern Star. 
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Jerry Copley at wheel of his combination- 
man’s truck. 


Promotions, Transfers 
and Title Changes 


Accounting 


Ronald C. Carlson, Programmer to Systems 
Analyst. 


Engineering 


James R. Thieszen, Coin Collector to 
Draftsman. 


Plant 


Katherine H. Hassebrook, Operator to 
Shopman. 

Ruby L. Haught, Operator to. Clerk. 

Ralph L. Hohnstein, Lineman, Trencher 
Operator to Driver, Lineman. 

John W. Jenkins, Building Service At- 
tendant to Assistant Custodian. 

Gordon L. Johnsen, Lineman, Cable Plow 
Operator to Driver, Lineman. 

Dale H. Larsen, Driver, Lineman to Com- 
binationman. 

Barbara Lee, Service Assistant to Clerk. 

Gary L. Long, Assistant Custodian to Ser- 
vice Foreman. 

Jerry W. Ottens, Frameman to Warehouse- 
man. 

John D. Puchalla, Groundman to Splicer’s 
Helper. 

Thomas L. Rappl, Groundman to Frame- 
man. 


Gladys A. Walvoord, Clerk to Shopman. 


Traffic 


Penny A. Krieger, Operator to Clerk- 
Typist CTI. 

Marilyn A. Roumph, Operator to Service 
Assistant. 


New Employees 


Accounting 


Thomas E. Tipton.....Staff Assistant ..12-15 
Fred J. Underhill.....-.. Printing Machine 
Operator ........ 12-1 


Commercial 
Gary Lee Hromodka..Coin Collector 


PS ocuctvaweensics 12-16 

Plant 
Ann L. Arnotticc.ccsncuc Clerk ccsctesvalics 12-19 
Andrew L. Borreson....Groundman ....-- 12-22 
Rick E. Brehm.........- Gen. Clerk, PT..12-12 
Lawrence W. Stuchlik Groundman ...... 12-22 
Jack L. Wickizer........ Groundman ...-.- 12-15 

Traffic 
Constance M. Beebe..Operator ........-- 12-11] 
Connie J. Brown.....-.. Operator icacencece 12-9 
Bonnie M. Buchmeier..Operator ......---.-- 12-3 
Sandra R. Epperson....Oper., Hastings..12-4 
Peggy A. Jackson...... Operator’ ..cssswan: 12-8 
Rose M. Jones.......-.--. Operator .......-.. ..12-4 
Kristine L. Lawton...... Operator ...2::-02.: 12-1 
Helen M. Pattison.....- Operator, PT ...... 12-2 
Mary B. Searcey.......- Operator ...........- 12-4 
Julie A. Zielenbach....Operator ............ 12-8 


John Litzenberg 
Claimed by Death 


@ DEATH claimed John D. Litzenberg 
on December 22, after an illness which 
kept him from his job for several 
months. 


Johnny had a telephone career of 
over four decades, all of it in Lincoln 
and all in the Supply 
department. He first 
went to work in June 
of 1929 as an Auto 
Serviceman and over 
the years held a 
“ number of different 
| job titles, most of 
them connected with 
the garage. 


During the 1930's 
he worked briefly as 
i a cable splicer’s help- 
er and as a third class Shopman. But 
other than this, his career was con- 
nected with our fleet of cars and trucks. 


In 1937 he was advanced to the posi- 
tion of Auto Mechanic and in 1947 the 
title was changed to Garage Mechanic. 


Litzenberg became a sub foreman in 
1952 and was made Garage Foreman 
in 1953, a position he filled until 1966 
when he became Car Inspector. 


Some years ago he built his own 
house, a modest dwelling in east Lin- 
coln where he continued to live. John- 
ny had a likeable personality and made 
many friendships during the 40 years 
he was associated with the Company. 

His health began. to trouble him re- 
cently and became so seriously im- 
paired that he went on sickness dis- 
ability last September. He was never 
able to return to work . 

Funeral services took place Decem- 
ber 26 at Southminster United Meth- 
odist Church in Lincoln. Burial was at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Headlines in the News 


Mike Danaher of Fairbury has been 
named First Vice President of the Fairbury 
Chamber of Commerce ... Dean Jones, 
Controllers, is on the Board of Trustees of 
the Lincoln Chapter of the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society . . . Fred Stoll, Nebraska 
City was awarded two championship trophies 
from the Quarterhorse Association at its an- 
nual banquet in Grand Island. They were 
for the grand champion filly in high points 
and reserve champion aged mare. . . Roger 
Weber of Lincoln is Sergeant-at-arms of the 
newly formed Sertoma West Club . . . Larry 
Connealy, Controller, has been named a 
member of a new committee of the Com- 
munity Chest to determine leadership re- 
sponsibilities in special areas for the coming 
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Hazel Thomason 
Succumbs to Death 


@ HAZEL I. Thomason succumbed to 
death on January 10 of an illness which 
had kept her from her work since last 
September. A telephone employee 
whose service spanned nearly a third 
of a century, she first worked in York, 
but had been in Lincoln for nearly 
eight years. 

Hazel’s first association with LT&T 
was as Relief Operator in York in April 
of 1937. Later that 
year she became anA 
operator and then an 
A & L Operator. She 
left the Company in 
1941 upon her mar- 
riage, but returned in 
1944, during the war 
years when the need 
was great for trained 
telephone personnel. 
She again left the 
Company briefly in 
1946, because of ill health, but was 
back at the operating board in a couple 
of months. 

In 1952 she was advanced to Service 
Assistant at York. Upon the conversion 
of that exchange to dial operation in 
1962, she moved to Lincoln, retaining 
the duties of Service Assistant. 

Mrs. Thomason’s service included 
depression years, war years and years 
of rapid business expansion. During her 
employment she developed friendships 
and these friends and her fellow em- 
ployees were distressed to learn of the 
serious nature of the illness which ap- 
peared last year. 

Funeral services took place January 
13 at Trinity Methodist Church in Lin- 
coln. Burial was at Lincoln Memorial 
Park. 


year. . . Robert Berggren, Stromsburg, has 
been nominated to the executive board of 
the Stromsburg Commercial Club . . . De- 
Loyd Larsen, Marketing, has been named a 
director of the Cosmopolitan Club... Wel- 
don Duer, Sutton, has been re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Sutton Co-operative 
Grain Company. 


About Savings Bonds 


Q.: Is it still possible for taxpayers to take 
their income tax refund in Savings Bonds? 


A.: It certainly is. On your Federal income 
tax form, you will find a box to be 
checked if you want your refund in Bonds. 
You will receive the largest denomination 
Bond that your refund will purchase, plus 
a check for the difference between the 
purchase price and the amount of your 


refund. 


JANUARY Service 


Anniversaries 


J. S. Reed 
Lincoln 


10 


Years 


A. D. Miller 
Lincoln 


43 YEARS John H. Mankamyer, Wahoo. 

42 YEARS A. Marie Pearson, Hastings. 

41 YEARS Kathryn M. Portsche, Lincoln. 

40 YEARS John S. Reed, Lincoln. 

36 YEARS E. Pearl Barnhouse, Mary M. Bor- 


nemeier, Lincoln. 

32 YEARS Cecile M. Morehead, Lincoln. 
30 YEARS LaVerne K. Braun, Lincoln. 
26 YEARS Belle C. Howery, Lincoln. 


25 YEARS Henrietta L. Menninga, Beatrice; 
Albert D. Miller, Lincoln. 


24 YEARS Helen M. Krieger, Lincoln. 


@ A MAN had just completed a 
long conversation with his fam- 
ily in France when the operator 
chimed in, “That will be $99, sir.” 


“OK,” answered the customer, 
who began feeding quarters into 
the slot of a Cincinnati Bell coin 
telephone. The steady bong... 
bong... bong... bong sound of 
quarters registering rang on un- 
til the coin box, already partly 
filled with coins from other calls, 
filled up. The customer claimed 
he had enough change to deposit 
the entire $99, but he agreed to 
have the unpaid balance placed 


on his home telephone bill. 
News—1 


LaVerne Braun 
Lincoln 


J. F. Ocltjen 
Lincoln Lincoln 


M. L. Churchill 


23 YEARS Harold E. Butler, Clarence H. 


Eitzmann, Lincoln. 
22 YEARS Michael J. Danaher, Fairbury. 


21 YEARS Duane E. Webb, Hastings; William 
F. Hendrix, Ross W. Lane, Jr., Leon L. 
Rezny, Lincoln. 


19 YEARS Myrtle C. Janssen, Beatrice; Ver- 
letta F. Alexander, Jack J. Caldwell, James 
W. Cruickshank, Arlene E. Reetz, Lincoln. 


18 YEARS Arlcen L. Ashworth, Carl A. Ben- 
der, Betty M. Biggs, Orville D. Spencer, 
Lincoln; Adele L. Ganzel, Nebraska City; 
Matej M. Svoboda, Seward. 


@ THE success of color tele- 
phones is causing other businesses 
to think twice about eye appeal. 
Gideons International has an- 
nounced that 400,000 hotel room 
Bibles will be given blue and 
walnut covers. 

In fact, said A. J. Burnham, the 
group’s executive director in Can- 
ada, they may even use floral 
patterns if the demand is there. 
He added that color phones are 
used more than black ones, and 
“ave hope the same thing will 


happen with colored Bibles.” 
TE&M Magazine 


@ MEMO to Pacific Telephone 
Co.: Do you realize that among 
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25 


Years 


H. Menninga 
Beatrice 


17 YEARS Sophia P. Witcofski, Beatrice; Nor- 
ma J. Somerheiser, Lincoln; Mable J. Reetz, 
York. 

16 YEARS Darlene W. Ritter, Lincoln. 


14 YEARS Iva M. Bornemeier, Walter L. Cly- 


mer, Lincoln. 


13 YEARS Donald L. Cole, Paul D. Flowers, 
Roger L. Harris, Anita M. Sherrets, Lincoln. 


12 YEARS James A. Jacobsen, Kay G. Rising, 
Robert L. Wilbur, Lincoln. 


11 YEARS Loris E. Pohlenz, Beatrice; Hazel 
L. Tuton, Lincoln. 

10 YEARS Marvin L. Churchill, Loma J. 
Critchfield, Junior F. Oeltjen, Paul P.Sprouse, 
Jz. Lincoln. 


9 YEARS Thelma D. Wilson, Hastings; Flor- 
ence B. Bykerk, Harvey H. Thober, Lincoln. 


8 YEARS James L. Bostic, Jimmie L. Hollo- 
way, Larry E. Wentink, Lincoln. 


7 YEARS Richard F. Chapp, Beatrice; Larry 
D. Grant, Lincoln. 


6 YEARS Sharon K. Jewell, Nebraska City. 
5 YEARS Fern M. Pool, Hebron; David D. 
Birkel, Carol F. Patrick, Nancy K. Shirey, 
Gerald E. Svoboda, Lincoln. 


the Chinatown subscribers listed 
in your San Francisco telephone 
directory there are some 257 
Wong telephone numbers? 

TE&M Magazine 


@ NATURALLY, the telephone 
industry wishes Drexel Furniture 
Company well in its new teen- 
age bedroom furniture: a_ tele- 
phone booth, including seats, 
shelves and inside light. In keep- 
ing with the price of $250 for the 
booth, we trust every telephone 
company will sell hard for noth- 
ing less than a personal private 
line for this lucky youngster. 
TE&M 


Ray Kinnison Retires 
At First of the Year 


@ R. H. KINNISON retired with the 
close of 1969 after completing 26 years 
of net credited service with LT&T. His 
service anniversary was December 27. 

Ray actually started his career with 
the Company in 1928, working as a 
Groundman and a Lineman until 1930. 
He left the Company during the 1930’s, 
| ~ working at a variety 
of occupations which 
included farming, 
work in the old Mar- 
tin Bomber plant and 
a year on a railroad 
telegraph gang. 

In September of 
1945 he returned to 
LT&T, remaining for 
a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He worked a 
couple of years as a 
Groundman in Nebraska City, then be- 
came a Combinationman, a job he held 
for 17 years before transferring to Lin- 
coln as a Shopman. Two months later 
he was promoted to Equipment Re- 
pairman, the job he held at retirement. 

Ray maintained close ties with Ne- 
braska City after moving to Lincoln, 
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Series E and H Savings Bonds 
have become more attractive sav- 
ings instruments. Effective June 
1, 1969, the interest rate on Series 
E and H Bonds has been raised 
to 5 per cent, if held to maturity. 
Outstanding E and H Bonds also 
carry a comparable increase in 
rate to next maturity. 


Q. What Savings Bonds are af- 
fected by the new rate? 

A. All Series E and H Savings 
Bonds—new issues and out- 
standing issues. 


Q. What are the characteristics 
of these Bonds? 

A. Series E Bonds are accrual- 
type securities, sold at 75 per 
cent of face value. Interest is 
paid by gradual increase in 
redemption value. E Bonds 
now mature in 5 years, 10 
months; older E Bonds had 
various original maturity 
lengths ranging from 7 to 10 
years. They are non-negotia- 
ble and may only be redeemed 
by the Treasury or an au- 
thorized paying agent.) In 
practice, most banks and other 
financial institutions redeem E 
Bonds.) Series H Bonds are 
current-income securities, solid 
at par (face) value. Interest 
is paid by semiannual checks 


keeping his house there and renting 
an apartment in Lincoln. Immediately 
after retirement he moved back to 
Nebraska City. 

For several years Ray has been trou- 
bled with a back ailment. His doctor 
has been urging him to free himself 
from the workbench and for some time 
Ray has been carefully considering this 
advice. He chose to retire a couple of 
years early as the old year closed. 

In regard to retirement, Ray says “I 
don’t have any plans yet.” But for the 
present he is settling back into his 
house. 

His friends and fellow employees at 
the Company wish him a happy retire- 
ment and improved health. 


Marie S. Portsche 


Closes Long Career 


@ MARIE S. Portsche closed a tele- 
phone career of nearly 47 years on 
February 1 as she reached the manda- 
tory retirement age. Her entire career 
has been in the Traffic Department in 
Lincoln. 

Marie first was employed in Septem- 
ber of 1922 as a Student Operator, but 


issued by the Treasury. H 
Bonds mature in 10 years. 
They are also non-negotiable. 


Q. What is the new higher inter- 
est rate? 

A. Series E Bonds now return, 5- 
per-cent interest, compounded 
semiannually, when held to 
maturity of 5 years, 10 months. 
They earn 4.01 per cent for 
the first year; from that point 
on, they earn 5.20 per cent if 
held to maturity. Series H 
Bonds also return 5 per cent, 
when held to a maturity of 10 
years. They earn 4.29 per cent 
the first year; thereafter 5.10 
per cent to maturity. 


Q. What about my older E and H 
Bonds? Will they also pay 
more, or should I cash them in 
and buy new Bonds? 

A. Older E and H Bonds also earn 
at the rate of 5 per cent, start- 
ing with the first semiannual 
interest period, beginning on 
or after June 1, 1969. There- 
fore, there would be no ad- 
vantage in redeeming your 
present holdings to buy new 
Bonds. 


Q. Is it true that U. S. Savings 
Notes—“Freedom Shares” — 
are being discontinued? 
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a later break in ser- 
vice caused her net 
credited service date 
to be adjusted to 
1923. She became an 
Information Operator 
in 1923 and later the 
same year a Line Op- 
erator. Her titles 
were varied and in- 
cluded supervisory 
_and desk work in the 
middle 1930’s. She 
was assigned to the Rate Desk in 1944 
and served as an instructor for a short 
time. 

Since 1948 her duties have been cler- 
ical. 

Marie has a vast knowledge of Traf- 
fic and her many years of experience 
have proven valuable to the Company. 
With a service record of nearly a half 
century, Marie has seen many changes 
in the business and in operating prac- 
tices. 

She is one of those long term em- 
ployees who have made the Company 
the success it is today. 

Marie says, “I don’t think I’m going 
to do anything,” when asked about her 
retirement plans. “After 47 years I 
think I deserve a rest.” Her friends 
hope that she will enjoy this well- 
earned rest. 


A. Yes. Freedom Shares, which 
have been sold in combination 
with Series E Bonds, since 
May 1, 1967, will be removed 
from sale on June 380, 1970. 


Q. Have there been any changes 
in the denominations of Bonds 
available? 


A. Yes. Series E Bonds will be 
sold in denominations of $25, 
$50, $75, $100, $200, $500, and 
$1,000 maturity value. The 
$10,000 denomination will be 
used only for employee sav- 
ings plans. Series H Bonds 
will be sold in denominations 
of $500, $1,000 and $5,000. They 
will no longer be sold in $10,- 
000 denomination; however, 
the $10,000 H Bond will be 
available for exchanges. 


Q. Is there any iimit on the 
amount of Savings Bonds one 
may buy? 

A. Yes. The annual limit on Se- 
ries E Bonds is now $5,000, is- 
sue price—a reduction from 
$20,000, face amount; the year- 
ly limit on Series H Bonds has 
also been set at $5,000, issue 
price—a reduction from $30,- 
000 (issue price and face 
amount are the same for Series 
H Bonds). 


Holiday Scenes Around the Company 


Above left, magician Chip Woods shows his stuff with the aid of 
Brenda Brown at the Lincoln Kids’ Christmas party. Elves like 
suckers as well as boys (center). Elves Linda Hassebrook, Donna 
Krieger, Kathy Townsley, Glennys Bauman and Alyce Miner help 
Santa (above). Christmas Observance day at 15th and M in 
Lincoln, right. Opposite page, retirees from Beatrice, the girls 
at Wahoo, and operators in Lincoln (left). Karen Hallock, Geneva, 
the folks at Seward, a group at York and the men at Wahoo 
(center). Russ Heidbrink, Geneva, Betty Martin and Ruth Owen |e 
at Ashland, Carlotta Shiba and Peggy Cregge, Lincoln (right). § Lp, 
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Data Processing Uses “Outer Space Plattsmouth Area 


When the Company’s Data Processing Center be- And that’s exactly what they did—moved into e e 
gan to bulge at the seams recently, those responsible the hallway. But the completed job looks as attrac- A d th ( f 
for the well-being of the department began to look tive as if it has been planned that way from the Tr O UT) Cc 1 Tr C U1 
around for ways to expand. start. Space has been gained without losing the use 

After a close look at the situation, they decided of the corridor or creating a cluttered “overflow 
the only place to go was out into the hall. look.” These pictures show the new look in DPC. 
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V. V. Clark, Area Manager Tom Brady 


Parke ay 


Main entrance to remodeled Data Proces- On the left are two doors into DPC areas, To the right is the reception area of the 
sing center is this attractive doorway. Jack shown below. DPC manager’s office, Evette Juengel shown 
Cherry, DPC Manager, is emerging from his “h a a 
office. Door to the rear opens on a storage 
corrid 


at her typewriter. 


Jack Cherry usually works in his office in 
shirtsleeves. 


There’s also new space for programmers, 
W. C. Stahly and Fred Oeltjen at their desks. 


Helen Osterholm Thelma Tritsch Ben Anderson 
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Plattsmouth Area 


Around the Circuit 


Weeping Water Manager Marvin Pilfold 
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Lynn McCord _ | Don Eisenbarth Betty Hansen - - Vera Jean Patterson Lonnie Ganzel 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 


First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 
First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 


Editor 

K. W. Clinefelter 
Editorial Board 

J. Cruickshank, Plant 


L. R. Jones, Controller’s 
R. J. Roth, Traffic 


J. C. Vanderslice, Commercial 
K. E. Versaw, Engineering 


Plant Department ACCIDENT REPORT 
Year through January 1970 1969 


ON THE JOB Lost Time Accidents.......- O 2 
No Lost Time Accidents.... 2 6 

OFF THE JOB Lost Time Accidents........ 2 6) 
No Lost Time Accidents.... ] 0 

MOTOR VEHICLE Our Fault. .......-.------------- Z 8 
Tele Pu ees cece Z Ke 

Unknown or Other.....-..-- ] 2 


KEN’'S KOMMENTS 


(© of the things that has puzzled us for 
several years is how Lyle Piper’s Con- 
struction crew has run up such an impressive 
record of safety. They haven’t had a lost- 
time accident in 20 years. 

\We’ve also wondered about the 48th and 
South employees who are up to 30 years of 
no lost time mishaps, and Geneva, which has 
over a quarter of a century of safe working. 

So we decided to ask supervisors Piper, 
M.O. Hfland and Joe Adamson. You can read 
their ideas on the subject in this issue. 

Not so surprisingly, they gave some of the 
same answers. Notably, “keep at it all the 
time.” 

Two mentioned specifically that there was 


OUR COVER 


@ STACKED telephone supplies 


make an interesting pattern. This 
is a pile of conduit, stored at our 
warehouse in Lincoln. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


some luck involved and the third hinted at it. 

In things like this we think that you really 
do make your own luck. If you are alert, you 
can keep out of the way of danger. If you 
don’t take risks, you are less likely to be in- 
jured. And if you take the time to check 
equipment, tools, etc., vou eliminate many 
hazards. 

One of the sneaky things about accidents 
is that you may do something that isn’t quite 
safe for a hundred times and never have any- 
thing happen. Then the next time you may 
get hurt. Or it can happen the first time you 
eet careless. 

As the supervisors say, you just can’t let 
up in your battle against accidents. 


T’S THE Now Generation that’s 
beginning to take its place in 
the world. Their attitudes are mak- 
ing this the “Now” era as those of 
more mature years catch their en- 
thusiasm. 

LT&T’s employee publications 
are joining the Now Generation 
with the creation of a new means 
of communication. Printed on 8% 
by 11 inch paper in the Company’s 
own plant, it started out without 
a name. But by the time you read 
this it may have one. 

It has appeared in lounge areas 
through the Company and that’s 
how it will be distributed, every 
other week. 

At the top of the new publica- 
tion it says “Edited by MAC” 
which means that Margaret Mc- 
Callum of the Personnel Depart- 
ment is the editor. She’s the one 
who has to gather and select items 
and put them all together. Her 
style is light, informal, modern 
and, we think, unusually readable. 

Some people might call this pub- 
lication a scoop sheet; some a bul- 
letin; others a news letter. 

Frankly, those of us involved 
with employee publications didn’t 
know what to call it. That’s why 
we held a contest to name the new 

. well, whatever it is. 

Maybe we don’t know what to 
call it, but we do know what it is 
going to do. It’s going to move in- 
formation and news to LT&T’ers 
faster than we have ever moved it. 

For a long time, those of us con- 
nected with The Telephone News 
have been bothered because the 
magazine format and monthly 
schedule isn’t a very good way to 
put out news and announcements. 
At best, you are always weeks be- 
hind. At worst, months. 

Now the news about the Com- 


pany and employees will appear in 
the new communication, every two 
weeks. Plans are to distribute it 
on Wednesday in Lincoln and 
Thursday in other towns in our 
territory. 

The new publication will be 
“locked up” on the Monday morn- 
ing before publication. That means 
information going in at the last 
minute can be in employees’ hands 
1% to 2% days later. 

As the new publication devel- 
ops, you'll find in it things like 
promotions and transfers, names of 
new employees, classified ads, 
weddings, births, and little bits of 
news about employees. There will 
also be items about Company spon- 
sored athletic teams and news and 
facts about the Company and the 
telephone industry. 

Some of the items you first read 
in this every-other-week publica- 
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. Margaret McCallum. 


A new publication tor LT&T ers 


tion will be treated in greater 
depth in the magazine. 

All of this will change the char- 
acter of The Telephone News. 
When you take the news out af it 
and print that in another publica- 
tion, how can you call the maga- 
zine “The News’? 

We've decided you can’t. 

So, starting with the next issue, 
the cover of LT&T’s magazine will 
bear as a nameplate the round 
LT&T insignia which has been ap- 
pearing on Company advertising 
and other material. 

Articles published in the maga- 
zine will be of a type that will not 
quickly become stale. They’ll go 
into more depth than would be 
possible in the new publication and 
photos will continue to be used 
where appropriate. 

We hope you like the new pub- 
lication and the changed magazine 
and will read and use them. 


WHY WE ARE ASKING FOR A RATE INCREASE 


Tyler Ryan, Vice President, Operations, answers some questions 
about our request before the Nebraska Railway Commission for 


an increase in local telephone rates. 


Question: Why are we asking for an increase in local Question: Are any other telephone companies asking 
rates at this time and when was the last rate in- for rate increases now? 
crease granted? 


ment of Labor have gone up by 31%. Local 
service telephone rates charged by us during 


Answer: The last rate increase was granted 
in February, 1959. To meet and satisfy the 
unprecedented demand for all kinds of com- 
munication services during the past 11 years, 
a substantial impact has been placed on the 
resources of our Company. 


The Company has invested over $50,000,- 
000 in telephone plant since 1959—an in- 
crease of 99%—to meet service demands. 
Investment per telephone now stands at ap- 
proximately $488, compared with $313 at the 
time of our last rate increase. Real estate 
and personal property taxes have increased 
from $661,000 to $1,722,000—an increase of 
175%. Salaries, wages and associated bene- 
fits paid in 1969 were up 111% over 1958. 


Total telephones in service have increased 
53% since our last rate application. Also, 
our subscribers are demanding a better 
quality of service. At the time of our last 
rate increase application, 37% of our resi- 
dential subscribers had one-party service. 
By December 31, 1969, 67% of the residential 
subscribers had one-party service. 


To finance our continuing construction 
program, the Company must raise large sums 
of money in the financial markets. It is esti- 
mated that the cash requirements for addi- 
tions to Plant in 1970 will be $9,500,000. The 
cost of new capital has increased substantial- 
ly since 1958. The Company paid 4% on its 
short term bank borrowings during 1958 and 
during 1969 paid 8.5% on bank loans at the 
same banks. 


These items all reflect the marked rise in 
the cost of providing telephone service to 
customers which has created an imperative 
need for more revenue. 


Answer: Yes. Most of the larger telephone 
companies across the United States are ask- 
ing for rate increases. To my knowledge, no 
other Nebraska telephone companies have 
applied for local service increases at this 
time, however, it is estimated that across the 
United States, rate increases have been filed 
in the amount, collectively, of nearly $500,- 
000,000. Some companies which have been 
granted rate increases within the last year 
are: 

Southwestern Bell—Missouri 

Northwestern Bell—North Dakota 

Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co.—Mary- 

land 

Pacific Northwest Bell—Washington 

Gopher State Tel. Co.— Minnesota 

Florida State Tel. Co.—Florida 
Some companies which have rate increases 
pending are: 

Illinois Bell—TIllinois 

General Tel. Co. of the Southwest—Okla- 

homa 

Cincinnati Bell—Ohio & Kentucky 

United Tel. Co.—Ohio 

General of Florida—Florida 


Question: What effect has inflation had on our Com- 
pany's operations over the past 11 years? 


Answer: This is apparent in the answer to 
the first question. It is seen in the increased 
cost for equipment and supplies that the 
Company must have and the higher rates of 
interest charged for borrowed capital. The 
Company is faced with the problem of rais- 
ing large amounts of new capital to finance 
required growth and service improvements. 
The present cost of such capital is indicated 
by the recent issuance of Treasury Notes by 
the U.S. Government which carry interest 
rates from 8 to 844% per annum. Since 1958, 
prices of all items which go into the cost of 
living index prepared by the U.S. Depart- 


this period have stayed the same. 


Question: As a regulated utility, aren’t we guaran- 
teed a fair rate of return? 


Answer: Not really, but this may be the 
popular concept. The rate of return allowed 
by the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
is not a guarantee. It would be more correct 
to look at it as a maximum rate of return as 
there is no way the Commission can guar- 
antee that the Company’s revenues, less ex- 
penses, will actually produce that rate of re- 
turn. Also, as economic conditions change, a 
previously satisfactory rate of return may 
become totally inadequate. 


Question: How much will each customer’s bill go up 
if our rate request is granted? 


Answer: It is impossible to say at this time. 
The Company has asked the Railway Com- 
mission to determine a fair and reasonable 
rate of return on the fair value of our tele- 
phone property. When the Commission 
reaches a conclusion and makes a determina- 
tion through a written order allowing a 
higher rate of return, the Company will file 
a schedule of local service rates and charges 
for the Commission’s approval. Therefore, it 
is impossible to determine at the present 
time whether, or how much each customer’s 
bill would go up. 


Question: What would happen to our Company tf 
we were not able to increase our revenue? 


Answer: From a short-range point of view, 
this would mean two things. First of all, it 
means the Company would be unable to pay 
to its owners—that is, to its stockholders— 
a profitable return on their investment. Ssec- 
ond an unsatisfactory rate of return on 
investment would severely penalize—may 
even paralyze—a telephone company when 
it seeks to borrow money for the purchase of 


WHY WE ARE ASKING FOR A RATE 


new equipment. If the financial agency con- 
sidering the loan found that the company 
was earning less than the current cost of 
capital, it would likely refuse the loan or 
charge an excessive rate of interest. The 
long term result would be that our company 
would be unable to keep pace with new de- 
velopments in the telephone business that 
are just over the horizon, and the company 
might not be able to maintain present service 
standards. Without an increase, our ability 
to meet the cash requirements for additions 
to plant will be in jeopardy as will our abili- 
ty to continue to pay going wages and taxes. 


12.2% and interest on borrowed money in- 
creased 20%. Because we are serving more 
customers and more telephones, our reve- 
nues are obviously increasing—but not 
enough to offset rising costs. 


Question: There have been many advances in tech- 
nology in the past decade or so. Haven’t we taken 
advantage of these to lower our costs and offset 
inflation? 


Answer: The more dramatic advances in 
technology during the past decade have been 
beneficial chiefly to the toll side of our busi- 
ness, that is, such things as microwave cir- 


INCREASE 


Question: Substantial decreases in interstate long 
distance rates have been made. How is this possible 
if costs have been going up? 


Answer: Customers are using long distance 
circuits and facilities in increasing volume 
and during more hours of the day, making 
better utilization and spreading costs over 
more calls. DDD has substantially reduced 
the cost of ticketing and billing toll calls. 
These things, along with other advances in 
technology, have worked to reduce toll rates. 
As the cost of long distance calling goes 
down, people tend to make more calls and 
talk longer and revenues increase. On the 


facilities such as cable, etc. As our customers 
require so-called “luxury” services such as 
touch calling or specialty telephones, we 
must, of course, make them available to keep 
up with customer demand and development 
in the industry. 


In conclusion, I would like to say that since 
1958 we have done our very best to keep our 
expenses down. New techniques and mecha- 
nization have helped us and at the same time 
have helped us to improve service. However, 
we must have a healthy company financially 
if we are to continue to meet new require- 
ments and therefore we need more revenue. 


Question: We have a lot more phones in service than cuits and DDD. LT&T has taken advantage 


we had 11 years ago—over 200,000 as compared to of advances in technology as rapidly as pos- 
less than 160,000. Hasn’t that increased our revenue sible. We have made every effort to offset 


other hand, if local service rates are lowered, 
revenues will decrease in spite of the fact 


enough to offset rising costs? that more calls may be made. Greater use 


Answer: No, although during this 11 year 
period the number of telephones in service 
has increased by over 68,000. During 1969, 
with a gain of nearly 10,000 telephones, our 
operating revenues increased 8.99% while 
telephone operating expenses’ increased 
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increased costs by a wide range of econo- 
mies, including the installation of time- 
saving equipment and efficient operating 
procedures. But on the local service side of 
our business the cost of providing service 
continues to grow at a faster rate than 
revenue. 


Question: Can’t we just hold back on expansion un- 
til the economy levels off or prices go down a little? 


Answer: During 1969 and 1970 nearly all the 
additions to plant were required to provide 
for the service demands of our customers 
and, as such, were largely revenue produc- 
ing. To every extent possible, all non-, 
revenue producing capital expenditures are 
being deferred. At this time the require- 
ments for service show no sign of leveling 
off and the cost of doing business continues 
to spiral upward. We in the utility business 
Just can’t sit back and wait hoping that 
prices will come down before new equip- 
ment is placed into service. We must plan 
and order equipment additions now to serve 
the public adequately in the future. 


of local service tends to increase costs. Much 
of the basic cost of a call is in the central 
office equipment and cable at each end of 
the connection and this cost is about equal, 
whether the call is from Boston to San 
Diego, or from Lincoln to Omaha. This 
means that a larger part of the cost of short 
local calls comes from the use of the central 
office equipment. 


Question: If we didn’t offer luxury services, such as 
touch calling and stylish phones, couldn’t we keep 
rates down? 


Answer: All such services are provided only 
on a compensable extra charge basis, in other 
words, the extra charge for these services 
such as touch calling and Starlite telephones 
pay for the additional cost required to pro- 
vide such services. The biggest cost of pro- 
viding telephone service is not in the cost of 
the telephone instrument, but in the expense 
of central office equipment and distribution 
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1969 Brought 


Growth 
Gains and 


Expansion 


| oe has leaped into the decade of the ’70s from 
a year which brought growth, gains and expan- 
sion. 

The year 1969 saw: 

eA record number of telephones in service. 

°e A 10.7% increase in the number of extension 
phones. 

e Sale of 57 PBX and PABX systems. 

e A new record high for operating revenues. 

But it also found LT&T caught in the squeeze of 
rising costs, as operating expenses increased to a 
new level. 

At the end of last year we had 206,783 telephones 
in service—a new high. A station gain of 9,989 for 
the year set a new record. The average amount of 
investment in telephone plant in service per phone 
increased more than 50% over 11 years ago. 

During the year, 13,279,500 long distance calls 
were placed by our customers. Over half of these— 
7,461,961—were dialed directly by the customers. 

The year saw the appearance of: 

¢ Styleline telephones. 

* Centrex equipment. 

°Tone-only paging service in Hastings, Be- 
atrice, York and Lincoln. 

°911 emergency calling service for Lincoln 
and Plattsmouth. 

Centrex is a PBX system in which the most of 
the equipment is installed in the telephone building. 
First to use it was the First National Bank in Lin- 
coln. 

It offers a wide variety of features for customers. 
Included are: 

Direct dialing to a station from outside phones; 
direct dialing from a station to other phones within 
the company or local phones outside; dialing of toll 
calls from any station or from selected stations; dis- 
tinctive rings that are different for calls from an- 
other extension and calls from an outside phone; 
transfer of incoming calls without the help of a PBX 
operator; diversion to PBX turret of calls coming 
into a busy line or to a phone that is not answered; 
and telephone conference feature. 

Installation of the equipment brought some 
changes within our 15th & M building. The Area 


Plant and Toll Settlement Studies offices were 
moved from the second floor to the mezzanine to 
make the needed room. 


We brought the 911 emergency number to many 
of our customers; also set another “first” during the 
year. City, County and Civil Defense agencies and 
our Company cooperated to install 911 for the Lin- 
coln area—the first project of its type in the state. 


Later, 911 service was installed for the town of 
Plattsmouth. 


LT&T had a part in providing a telecommunica- 
tions system for Goodyear. The Lincoln rubber plant 
was connected to a nationwide hookup with other 
Goodyear plants and offices. We installed a new 
switchboard, trained personnel and tested lines. 


A new security communications system, non- 
trunk connected, was installed at the State Peniten- 
tiary. It has several special features, including guard 
reporting, fire and emergency alarm, conference ser- 
vice and an executive override. 


If we are to keep up with the growing demand for 
services, we have to provide the new and innovative 
features in the telephone business. 


Last year we added plant in many areas. One of 
the biggest expansions was at 49th and Huntington 
in Lincoln, where a substantial addition to the 
building was completed and a thousand lines of cen- 
tral office equipment installed. 
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These girls announced the 200,000th phone. 
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We also: 
* Buried 380 miles of cable, including toll 
cable between Auburn and Tecumseh. 
* Installed 120 new channels on the Lincoln- 
Omaha microwave. 
® Added 32 Lincoln-Grand Island cable carrier 
circuits. 
We now have 2,081 miles of buried plant and we 
have in use 473 toll ticketers (used in placing DDD 
calls.) 


Our Company’s investment in property and 
equipment amounts to $105,963,773. 


T-V Transmission, Inc., our cable TV subsidiary, 
had considerable growth. During the year the Lin- 
coln system was nearly completed and most of the 
work on the new David City system was completed. 

Early in the year the Nebraska City system was 
activated. Minor extensions and channel system 
modifications were made at Fairbury and York. 


Video tape programming was in use in four of 
the cable systems at the end of the year and, in Lin- 
coln, 100 hours of program origination per week was 
being provided. 


Modernization made its appearance within our 
Company in a number of ways. In the Traffic De- 
partment some new “space-age” operator headsets 
began to appear. They are designed for comfort and 
also give a clearer transmission than the old style. 
After an initial testing, 80 sets were ordered and a 
gradual phase-in of the new style started. 


Our Company’s computer took over additional 
chores, including those of making address labels for 
the various mailings done by the Company. 

We had our troubles, too, during the year. There 
was an ice storm in January—which is almost an 
annual happening. This one knocked out 300 farm 
lines, among other damage, with the Stromsbur 
area the hardest hit. 

When disaster struck at Crete in the form of a 
train accident, our ability to provide communications 
in an emergency was tested. The wreck fractured 
tank cars carrying ammonia gas, spreading poison- 
ous fumes over a wide area and causing emergency 
evacuation of part of the town. 
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We quickly installed emergency long distance 
trunks, provided mobile radio units and set up com- 
munications facilities for emergency centers. 

Employees again showed they were civic minded 
as they responded to United Fund and Community 
Chest drives in six of the towns in our territory. In 
Lincoln, employees and the Company’s contributions 
totaling $54,265 was the largest Unit Firm gift in the 
history of the drive. 

LT&T again flew the Minuteman flag as em- 
ployees showed their thrift and patriotism by buy- 
ing U.S. Savings Bonds. About 6142% of our em- 
ployees were enrolled in the payroll plan by the end 
of the drive. 

On the fun side, employees had something new 
in the way of an annual picnic as they met in Ante- 
lope Park and took in the Children’s Zoo. A record 
crowd of employees and their families attended. 

Now we are started on another year and another 
decade. What they will bring, nobody can tell, but 
already new challenges and new needs for communi- 
cations services are appearing. 


The Year in Capsule 
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The Challenges We Face in the 70s 

* New and sophisticated technology such as elec- 
tronic switching centers, picture phones and 
computer communications. 

° Direct competition with other carriers in provid- 
ing terminal devices and inter-city private line 
facilities. 

* Changes in pricing, rate making and marketing. 

° Impact of inflation on interest rates and operating 
costs. 


M. O. Ifland, 48th & South 
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Lyle Piper, York Construction 


Safety's |a Tradition with Them 


i Nisibeeg a year the Plant Department issues a box 
score of lost-time accidents in its department. 
They list the cold hard facts of the accidents and 
the bare skeleton of achievement by perhaps 50 
work groups who have avoided mishap for six 
months or more. 

But there is some real life behind the black and 
white figures. No group can have 30 years without 
a lost-time accident unless they have a vital, aggres- 
sive attitude towards safe working. 

No construction crew can achieve 20 years with- 
out a lost-time accident unless the foreman has de- 
veloped some kind of program and a lively instinct 
towards safe practices. 

And that’s just what three work groups have 
done. 

The 48th and South switchroom in Lincoln has 
360 months—from the beginning of our modern 
safety record keeping—with no lost time accidents. 
M. O. Ifland is foreman. 

L. T. Piper’s crew at York has 240 months with- 
out a lost-time accident—a record which is almost 
unbelievable for a construction crew. 

The Geneva Area employees, under Joe Adam- 
son, have 2714 years with no lost-time accidents. 

How do they do it? 

Let’s have the supervisors tell you. 

Says Ifland of his 48th & South group: 

“The man who should have all the credit is re- 
tired. He’s George Albury. George was the prime 
mover.” Ifland succeeded Albury as foreman of the 
office. 


The well established philosophy of the work 
group, is explained by Ifland: 

“I think mainly we use the old slogan ‘No job is 
so important that it cannot be done safely.’” Every- 
body watches out fer the other guy. Anything un- 
safe we try to take care of company-wise and any 
unsafe act we see we try to get after them.” 

A switchroom has some inherent dangers. “The 
boys are up and down ladders all the time. The 
ladders are marked with a red flag or aisle guard 
when a man is working on them and nobody else 
touches them.” 

But it is more than a group of safe practices that 
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promotes safety among employees. Ifland says: 

“We try to encourage them to work safely. After 
all, they’re the ones who suffer the most in an acci- 
dent.” 

Piper, as construction foreman, has a similar 
philosophy. 

“I just preach it (safety) continually. Get the 
group safety-minded and they'll take care of them- 
selves.” 

Piper often has new men on his crew. 

“T watch ’em especially to see if they have any 
idea of what they’re up against. I do watch ’em con- 
tinually—it’s just a force of habit. It’s got to be a 
second nature with me.” 

Last accident on Piper’s crew happened 20 years 
ago when “a gourdhead got his foot under a pole” 
and since then he’s developed a sixth sense about 
unsafe work habits. 

Are working conditions safer than they were 
years ago? “Yes and no,” says Piper. “We have 
more powerful equipment and it makes more to 
watch for.” But crews are smaller and “we don’t 
do a lot of heavy work we used to do.” 

Adamson, of Geneva, explains his area’s good 
record this way: 

“T suppose you just yield to better judgment. So 
many accidents are by people with from one hour 
to three weeks of service and one contribution to 
our long safety record is that we have people with 
long service records and rich experience.” | 

But it is more than this. 

“You have to always stress safety—be conscious 
of safety.” 

“These people nowadays don’t want to be laid up. 
People with families have people relying on them 
and when you have people relying on you, you can’t 
be laid up.” 

Several other work units have impressive safety 
records. The Crete Area under C. J. Novak has 19 
years without a lost-time accident. York Area, under 
C. H. Kermoade, hasn’t had a lost-time accident since 
July 1 of 1955. And C. D. Bucknell and his crew 
have gone for 14 years. 

Somehow these supervisors and their employees 
have found a winning combination of attitudes and 
practices that have prevented serious injuries while 
working. 


Joe Adamson, Geneva Area 
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A place to save and borrow 


Co-op Acts Like a Bank 


ies SEVERAL ways it acts like a bank, but it isn’t 

one. You can deposit money in a savings account 
and earn as much as 6 per cent interest. Or you can 
take out a loan at 9 per cent or less interest. 

It is the Telephone Employes Co-operative Credit 
Association and it has been in business for about 
34 years. 

Its total liabilities and net worth added up to just 
a shade less than a million and a half dollars at the 
end of last year, which makes it bigger than quite a 
few banks. 

If you have been a regular employee of the Com- 
pany for 60 days or more you can belong to “The 
Co-op” and save or borrow money there. If you are 
a member you are with the crowd. Most employees 
who qualify do join. 

The interest rate charged on loans is limited to 
9 per cent by law. But Co-op makes several types of 
loans at lower rates—as low as 6 per cent, which in 
these times of high interest is pretty reasonable. 

The six per cent paid on savings isn’t guaranteed. 
But that’s what the directors declared in December 
for the last half of 1969, an increase of % a percent 
over the first half of the year. Dividends on shares 
were set at 5% per cent. The directors set dividends 
and interest twice a year and the December ones 
were the highest they have ever paid. 

Reporting at the Co-op’s annual meeting early 
this year, President R. B. “Dick” Hobson commented, 
“In general, our assets topped $1.5 million. FHA 
loans continued to increase, almost to the $50,000 
mark. This is kind of a bench mark the FHA set. 
When we went into this type of loan they said if we 
couldn’t write at least that much we ought not to be 
in this business.” 

“Evidently we made the right decision,” he ob- 
served. 

Always looking for ways to improve and offer 
more services, the Co-op had a special committee 
look into a possible organizational change. It con- 
sidered changing the Co-operative Credit Associa- 
tion into a Credit Union. But the report of this com- 
mittee “boiled down to the fact that we would re- 
main a Co-op,” said the president. 


Opposite Page: These people run the Co-op. Top left Director 
Vince Clayton and Credit Committeeman Loal Genrich. Top right 
President R. B. Hobson. Middle, Director George Eggleston. 
Treasurer Bob Tyler and Secretary Jack Caldwell. Bottom, Direc- 
tors Jim Vanderslice and Claud Clary and Co-op member Ken 
Hurt. 


Going into this year, the Co-op had a lot of ac- 
tivity, which the officers attribute to the current 
availability of money and cost of money. 

Telephone employees took out 1,103 loans at Co-op 
last year for a total of $963,045. A little arithmetic 
shows that this is an average of over four loans per 
working day. 

By categories, the loans were: 
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Don’t rush over to the Co-op office expecting to 
take out a real estate loan immediately. There’s a 
limited amount of money available for such loans 
and usually a long waiting list for it. 

Co-op has grown in size nearly 50% since 1966, 
which may have been caused partly by the fact that 
people these days shop for interest rates like they 
do for bargains. 

This growth has brought about the appointment 
this year of a committee to assist the officers in mak- 
ing investments of Co-op’s funds. The President and 
Treasurer are responsible for this function. 

The committee will study Co-op’s portfolio of in- 
vestments, review market conditions and set up a 
planned program for handling of securities. 

Co-op is run by LT&T employees, for the em- 
ployees. Directors, all re-elected at this year’s an- 
nual meeting are: 

Joe Adamson, Ernest Barney, Jack Caldwell, 
Claud Clary, Vince Clayton, Bob Clifford, Mike Dan- 
aher, George Eggleston, Hal Feather, Dale Heiliger, 
Dick Hobson, Jerry Salber, Bob Tyler, Jim Vander- 
slice, and Bob White. 

The supervisory committee is made up of Hough- 
ton Furr, Tyler Ryan and Larry Connealy, all of 
whom have been re-appointed for this year. 

The Credit committee is made up of Jim Geist, 
Loal Genrich and Jim Cruickshank, who were also 
reappointed for this year. 

Officers for this year are Dick Hobson, President; 
Bob Clifford, Vice President; Bob Tyler, Treasurer; 
and Jack Caldwell, Secretary. All were re-elected. 

Last year Co-op earned $64,808 in interest from 
loans it made to members and $23,968 from other 
investments. It paid out $62,221 in interest on sav- 
ings accounts held by members and $10,296 in div- 
idends on shares held by members besides paying 
the expenses of operation. 
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Treasurer Chuck Wahl 
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Guest speaker Dick Nealy 


N° MATTER what your job, ya gotta keep on 
learnin’. 


Anybody who works with technical things has 
known this for a long time. Products change, tools 
change, methods change. 

It’s also true for other people. 

And that’s the why of the Association for Better 
Management. To help management employees keep 
on learning. Because methods change, organizations 
change, and, believe it or not, people change too. Or 
maybe it is the knowledge about what makes people 
tick that changes. 


Keeping on top of their jobs and the changes that 
threaten to drown society are the members of the 
new association. Called by its initials “ABM” it got 
off to a start about the time the decade turned the 
corner with a slate of officers headed by Gar Don- 
nelson, who is President. 

Ed Flowerday is Vice President; Charles Wahl 
Secretary; and Dick Fischer Treasurer. 

There is a whole raft of committees, which indi- 
cate the things the members will study and learn 
about. They are, Management and Behavioral Sci- 
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Members of the ABM | 


President Gar Donnelson 


ence; Technology; Labor Relations; Fringe Benefits; 
Current Company Events; and Company Practices. 

Heading up the committees are Gene Schrank, 
Curt Sieck, Lloyd Oglesby, Charles Kermoade, Jack 
Cherry and Bernice Tyson. 

To start things off, the ABM heard from another 
telephone company at their first meeting. Dick 
Nealy of Central Telephone and Utilities Corpora- 
tion, headquartered in Lincoln, told about his com- 
pany and how it operates. 

Although Central Telephone is located in our 
Capital City, it has no telephones in Nebraska. But 
it does operate 259 exchanges with 830,000 phones in 
10 other states. 

Ralph Retzlaff, LT&T’s Revenue Accounting 
Manager, talked about the recently reduced toll rates 
and the nationwide advances that have made them 
possible. He also told about some of the changes in 
business operation which may come with advanced 
technology. 

But for a first meeting, maybe the most im- 
portant thing was how busy Chuck Wahl was taking 
membership dues from all the people who decided 
they need to know more about their jobs. 
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SERIES of management changes 

took effect the first of this month 
with the retirement of John S. Reed 
as Plant Methods Supervisor in the 
Engineering Department. 


Replacing John is R. W. Blackford, 
who has been Area Plant Supervisor. 
Moving into Bob’s shoes is J. W. Cruick- 
shank, who has been Assistant to Gen- 
eral Plant Superintendent. Replacing 
Cruickshank is W. L. Eckles, who has 
been Co-ordinating Plant Supervisor. 
Moving up to replace Eckles is G. L. 
Oglesby, who has been Area Manager 
at Beatrice, and taking the Area Man- 
ager’s position is R. L. Weber, who has 
been Sales Supervisor in Lincoln. R. L. 
Cotton moves up from Service Engi- 
neer to replace Weber. 


Bob Blackford brings to his new job 
as Plant Methods Supervisor a tele- 
phone experience of over a quarter of 
a century. For seven years, from 1944 
to 1951, he worked for Western Elec- 
tric, headquartered in Omaha, as an in- 
staller. 


FTER he was married and had es- 

tablished a family, Bob began to 
think about getting a job that had less 
traveling. Through a friend he heard 
that LT&T needed some employees and 
he applied. In December of 1951 he 
went to work as a Combinationman, 
working with the PBX group. 

He later became an Installer-Repair- 
man PBX and a Service Foreman in 
1957. He was promoted to Equipment 
Foreman later that year and COE 
Supervisor in 1960. He became Toll 
Equipment Supervisor in 1962 and has 
been Area Plant Supervisor since 1969. 


Jim Cruickshank, who moves to 
Area Plant Supervisor, also has a ser- 
vice date with the Company going back 
to 1951. 


Jim first worked as a groundman in 
1948 and 1949, staying for a few months 
and then leaving to resume studies on 
three different occasions. In 1951 he 
became a permanent employee, start- 
ing as a Groundman at Wahoo. 


E BECAME District Clerk in 1952; 

Exchange Manager at Ashland in 
1958 and General Plant Clerk in 1959. 
He became Assistant to General Plant 
Superintendent in 1968, a job he has 
held until the present. 


Jim has become well acquainted with 
Plant procedures and activities in his 
various assignments and this back- 
ground will be valuable in his new 
duties. 

Bill Eckles, who moves to Assistant 
to the General Plant Superintendent, 
has experience with LT&T going back 
nearly 25 years. He started his career 
as a Groundman at Plattsmouth and 
has worked as a Switchman in Lincoln 
and Tecumseh; as a Switchboardman 
in Tecumseh; as Sub Foreman and 


Management 


Changes Bring 
New Jobs to 6 


Weber Cotton 


Wire Chief in Tecumseh and as Chief 
Switchman in Beatrice. 

He moved to Engineering in 1959 as 
an Engineer and served as Special 
Studies Assistant on two different oc- 
casions in the early 1960’s. 


LOYD Oglesby, who moves to Co- 

Ordinating Plant Supervisor, has 
36 years of experience with the Com- 
pany and has been Beatrice Manager 
since 1956. 

He started his career as a Ground- 
man at York in 1934; worked during 
the 1930’s as Third Class Lineman, Ap- 
prentice Combinationman and as Third 
Class Cable Splicer at York. In 1940 he 
moved to Beatrice as an Apprentice 
Combinationman and he held Combina- 
tionman jobs there and at Auburn. 


In 1948 Lloyd was promoted to Man- 
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ager of the Wymore Exchange and in 
1952 to Manager of the Auburn Area. 
During his nearly 14 years in Beatrice, 
he served as President of the Kiwanis 
Club, a Director of the Chamber of 
Commerce and is currently a Director 
of the YMCA. 

His wide variety of telephone expe- 
rience will be on tap as he takes on 
his new duties with the General Plant 
Department. 


Roger Weber, who moves to Beatrice 
Area Manager, has a service date of 
1955 and a telephone experience hbe- 
ginning in 1953 at Tecumseh. He 
worked several summers there as a 
Groundman while going to school, then 
became a permanent employee. 


E WORKED at Beatrice and Fair- 

bury in 1956 and came to Lincoln 
in 1958 as a Combinationman. Between 
his Fairbury and Lincoln jobs he spent 
two years in Military Service and after 
returning to civilian life retained active 
status in the MP Reserves. 

He was promoted to Commercial 
Representative in 1965 and was named 
Sales Supervisor last year. Roger has 
been active in the Lincoln Jaycees, the 
Masons and the Lincoln West Sertoma 
club. 


Ron Cotton, who moves up to Sales 
Supervisor, has been with LT&T since 
1952 when he started as a Janitor. He 
has worked as COE Routineman, Shop- 
man and Equipment Repairman in the 
Plant Department. From December of 
1956 to October of 1958 he was in Mili- 
tary Service and he remained active in 
an Army Reserve unit upon returning. 

In 1966 Ron went into the Commer- 
cial Department as a Commercial Rep- 
resentative and in December of 1967 
he became a Service Engineer. 


Galort Hemsath to 


Toll Separations 


@ GALORT D. Hemsath has been 
transferred from Engineering Assistant 
to Staff Assistant in the Toll Separa- 
tions group. 


Hemsath has over 
10 years of experi- 
ence with our Com- 
pany, starting his 
career in 1958 as a 
part time Garage 
Serviceman in Lin- 
coln. He also worked 
as a Groundman and 
as a temporary 
Equipment  Repair- 
man. 

In 1960 he became 
a draftsman in Engineering and for 
the past year has been an Engineer- 
ing Assistant. 
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Anniversaries 


40 


Years 


E. Moorhead 
Hastings 


25 


Years 


Doris Sutton 
Lincoln 


R. N. Schappaugh 
Lincoln 


43 YEARS Helen M. Pickard, Ernest H. Royce, 
Lincoln. 

41 YEARS Kenneth J. Boshart, Lincoln. 

AQ YEARS Elmer A. Moorhead, Hastings; 
Robert V. Clifford, Lincoln. 


30 YEARS Helen F. DeBord, Lily E. Malecek, 
Doris M. Sutton, Lincoln. 


29 YEARS George Placek, Opal E. Thimgan, 
Lincoln. 

27 YEARS Allan G. Behm, Magdalen M. 
Heser, Thomas H. Roller, Lincoln. 

26 YEARS Wilma A. Wergin, Lincoln. 

25 YEARS Donald H. Young, Beatrice; Rob- 
ert L. Wenzel, Lincoln. 

24 YEARS Evelyn R. Koch, Elryn D. Smith, 


Lincoln. 


23 YEARS Ruth A. Dickmann, Beatrice; Rich- 


ard F. Bauer, Lincoln. 


Service 


R. V. Clifford 
Lincoln 


D. H. Young R. L. Wenzel 
Beatrice Lincoln 
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Years 


D. E. Higgins 
Lincoln 

22 YEARS Herbert E. Velte, Pearl Wainscot, 
Lincoln; Mary M. Watkins, Nebraska City. 
21 YEARS Marcus E. Johnson, Auburn; Alvin 
L. Dougherty, James C. Smith, Richard W. 
Tejcka, Lincoln. 
20 YEARS Keith C. Rutherford, Lincoln 
19 YEARS Ruth G. Foster, Sylvia A. Hoaglin, 
Beverly E. Rotzin, Albert L. Spaulding, Lin- 
coln; Valda M. Kane, Nebraska City; Donald 
A. Hester, Tecumseh. 
18 YEARS Estella H. Foght, Letha J. Norby, 
Roland H. Wart, Lincoln. 
17 YEARS Harvey Gesch, Lincoln. 
16 YEARS Betty B. Martin, Ashland; Joan 
M. Murray, Beatrice; Wallace L. Gake, Judy 
L. Whitney, Lincoln. 
15 YEARS Robert N. Schappaugh, Lincoln. 
14 YEARS Theodore R. Leitschuck, Beatrice; 
Arthur R. Montgomery, Hebron; Calvin E. 
Devore, Lincoln. 
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Helen DeBord Lily Malecek 
Lincoln Lincoln 


K. C. Rutherford 
Lincoln 
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Doris Knerr Lucille Smith 
Lincoln Lincoln 


13 YEARS LaVern L. Hinkley, Ralph R. Stew- 
ard, Lincoln; Gerald J. Bosak, Seward. 

12 YEARS Floyd J. Tibbles, Auburn; Jack D. 
Shadley, Lincoln. 

11 YEARS Lawrence E. Cook, Lawrence R. 
Jones, Lincoln; Mary E. Gress, Nebraska 
City. 

10 YEARS Donald E. Higgins, Doris M. 
Knerr, Helen E. Martin, Lucille M. Smith, 
Lincoln. 

9 YEARS Arch J. Harvey, Geoffrey B. Mum- 
by, Lincoln; Willard E. Waltke, Tecumseh. 
8 YEARS Richard D. Leonard, Fairbury; Jac- 
gueline K. Wiens, Lincoln. 

6 YEARS Robert A. Bicl, April L. Weichel, 
Lincoin. 

5 YEARS Donna E. Crecelius, Crete; George 
A. Ketterer, Penny A. Krieger, M. Barbara 
Lee, Lorene K. Lienhart, Dorothy D. Long, 


Lincoln. 
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John Reed Retires 
After 40 Years 


@ JOHN S. REED of Engineering 
closed out a telephone career of 40 
years as he retired March l. 

John was just short of being 25 years 
old when he was hired on January 13, 
1930, and his entry into the Company 
was unique. John cannot hear speech. 
He lost all but residual hearing from 
illness when he was about 1% years old. 

His entire career 
has been character- 
ized by an ability to 
rise above and over- 
come this handicap. 
| He attended the 
| Nebraska School for 
the Deaf, where he 
learned to read lips 
and to talk intel- 
ligibly. He received 
a bachelor’s degree 
in chemistry from 
Galaudet college and also attended 
night classes at Armour Institute, 
where he took instruction in electricity. 
Before coming to LT&T he worked for 
an electric manufacturing company in 
Chicago. 

John started as an Apprentice Shop- 
man and progressed through the vari- 
ous classes of Shopman through the 
1930’s. He moved to General Plant in 
an Advanced Clerical position in 1950 
and became Plant Methods Supervisor 
in 1952. In 1968 the function was trans- 
ferred to Engineering. 

When he first went to work in the 
shop, Supervisor George Barney had 
special instruments made for testing. 
The effort paid off for the Company, 
for it was discovered that the method 
devised especiaily for John was faster 
for everybody and it was adopted gen- 
erally. 

One of the unbelievable things about 
John is that, although he can’t hear 
speech, he uses the telephone. This is 
because he retains enough hearing to 
recognize a dial tone, a ringing tone, 
and clicks and taps. He communicates 
by asking questions and having the 
person on the other end respond with 
taps of a pencil on the mouthpiece. 
Four taps mean “yes”; two mean “no” 
and one means “please repeat.” 

He has assigned a “‘tap code” to iden- 
tify people who might have occasion to 
call him. The phones at his office and 
home are equipped with a flashing 
light instead of a bell and a “hard cf 
hearing” amplifier. 

When he answers, John’s friends 
identify themselves by tapping. By 
asking questions, John finds out what 
they want. 

Since about 1942, John has been as- 
sociated on a spare-time basis with 
the trade journal, Telephone Engineer 


and Management. He began writing 
for the publication under the encour- 
agement of B. C. Burden and in col- 
laboration with him. 

When Mr. Burden went into govern- 
ment work in the 1940’s, John took over 
his end of the writing chores. Since the 
middle 1940’s he has been an editor of 
the magazine and at one time was one 
of only two editors on the staff. 

He has developed widespread friend- 
ships in the industry through his edi- 
torial efforts and is widely recognized 
as an authority on Plant practices. 

Now that he is retiring, John says of 
his TE&M writing, “I’m tapering off. 
I will write an occasional article.” 

His plans include some travel and 
expansion of his interest in photogra- 
phy to fields beyond the telephone 
business. “We’ll be staying in Lincoln,” 
he said. 

Mrs. Reed, who has long been em- 
ployed at Short Manufacturing Com- 
pany, will join John in retirement. 


George Placek Ends 
29 Year Career 


@ GEORGE Placek stepped away from 
his telephone workbench for the last 
time at the end of February, entering 
a new career of retirement and closing 
out 29 years of service with LT&T. 

| ~eem Before becoming a 
telephone man, 
George barbered at 
Swanton for about 
(14 years, from 1927 
to 1941. At that time 
LT&T crews were in 
town, rebuilding tel- 
ephone lines, and 
George decided he’d 
had enough of cut- 
ting hair and it was 
time to try some- 
thing else. He applied for work and 
was accepted. 

After working as a Groundman for 
a few months, he became a Third Class 
Lineman and in 1946 was advanced to 
Combinationman in Nebraska City. He 
transferred to Lincoln as a Shopman in 
1965, became a Testman in 1966 and 
an Equipment Repairman in 1967. 

Mrs. Placek worked for LT&T for 
about 27 years, as operator in Swanton 
and Nebraska City. She retired early 
several years ago because of delicate 
health and now turns her attention to 
collecting and restoring antiques. 

George has no definite plans for re- 
tirement. “Nothing much, I’ll just kind 
of puddle around,” he says. “Oh, we 
might take a few little out-of-town 
trips. We have a daughter in Texas 
and a boy in California,” he added. 

“T like to work,” said George, so you 
can bet he’ll find things to keep him 
busy in his retirement. 


a |) 


Mandane Reid Dies, 
Fairbury Employee 


@ DEATH claimed Mandane Reid, 
long time cashier at the Fairbury of- 
fice, on January 21. She had been il 
for several months. 

Mandane had been with the Com- 
pany for over 30 years. She went to 
work as a clerk in the Fairbury office 
in November of 1939 and had spent her 
entire telephone career in the Com- 
mercial department of the Fairbury 
exchange. 

i i In 1942 she became 
"| Cashier and had 

"| filled that position 
since. 

Last September 
her health failed and 
she was away from 
work for several 
weeks. She returned 
to her duties in Oc- 
mo. i tober, but again ill- 
Se ness moved in and 
a eee a kept her from her 
duties in December. Her death came a 
few weeks later. 

Mandane’s experience spanned the 
last of the pre-war years and the diffi- 
cult period of World War II. She ex- 
perienced the post war expansion and 
the later conversion of the exchange 
to dial and the move to a new Central 
office building. 

Because of her long experience in 
the Commercial office and her contact 
with the public, she was the personi- 
fication of the Telephone Company to 
many of our customers in Fairbury. 
She will be missed by both employees 
and customers. 

Funeral services were held January 
24 at the Presbyterian Church in Fair- 
bury and burial was at the Fairbury 
Cemetery. 


Waldo Harrington 
Cited by Newspaper 


@ WALDO W. Harrington, Tecumseh, 
was featured in the Beatrice Daily Sun 
in an article which cited his: 

Thirty-year perfect attendance rec- 
ord at the Christian Church Sunday 
School. 

Picking up of mail regularly for 
housebound people. 

Visits to the sick and elderly. 

Hobby of writing daily letters to sev- 
eral pen pals. 

Practice of baking chocolate cakes 
for friends’ birthdays. 

Collection of 3,000 pairs of salt and 
pepper shakers. 

Hand made Christmas cards. 


Promotions, Transfers, Title Changes 


R. C. Carlson 


Accounting 

Ronald C. Carlson, Programmer to Sys- 
tems Analyst. 

Jack H. Geist, General Accountant to 
Accounting Separation Supervisor. 

Commercial 

Timothy L. Gillispie, Warehouseman to 
Coin Collector. 

Donald I. Haith, Commercial Supervisor 
to Area Manager, Nebraska City. 

Thelma B. Mahlman, Advanced Clerical 
to Junior Supervisor. 

Dale S. Weber, Commercial Representa- 
tive to Service Engineer. 

Plant 

Ann L. Arnott, Clerk to Stenographer. 

Gordon P. Bitting, Groundman to Splic- 
ers Helper. 

Gerald E. Carter, Switchman to Installer- 
Repairman PBX. 

Robert D. Fiedler, Groundman to Splicer’s 
Helper. 

Clara E. Hansen, Service Operator to 
Clerk. 

Ted L. Hostetler, Warehouseman to Ware- 
house Clerk. 

Barbara E. Hunt, Stenographer to Shop- 
man. 

James L. Kirk, Shopman to Equipment 
Repairman. 

Warren K. Nilsson, Warehouse Clerk to 
Equipment Repairman. 

Anna M. Propp, Clerk to Stenographer. 


Cards of Thanks 


Thank you to everyone for the flowers and 
messages sent since my sickness began 
in 1966. | have enjoyed them very much. 

Catharine Gillan, 
Humboldt 

| would like to thank the Company and the 
Pioneers for the lovely plants | received 
during my recent accident. To my many 
LT&T friends, my deepest appreciation 
for the cards, letters, telephone calls, 
visits and gifts. 

Mary Beaty 


want to thank the many friends who sent 
get well cards to me during my recent 
stay in the Lincoln General Hospital. 
Also | want them to know how much | 
enjoyed the phone calls and visits while 
recuperating at home. 

J. E. Backstrom 


D. S. Weber 


G. E. Carter 


James A. Rawlinson, Shopman to Equip- 
ment Repairman. 

Sterling W. Roth, Shopman to Garage 
Mechanic. 

Traffic 

Janice E. Conrad, Operator to Service 
Assistant. 

Winifred L. Springer, Operator to Service 
Assistant. 


Retired Club News 


A. K. Robinson spent 10 days recent- 
ly visiting his children in Denver... 
House guests in the L. A. Stacy home, 
were relatives from Columbus and 
Springfield ... The three children of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Saunders spent a 
day in their home. Their son lives in 
St. Louis and daughters in Jefferson, 
Missouri and Omaha. . . A house guest 
for one week in the home of George 
Fleck was his brother from Wichita 
... Mr. and Mrs. Art Keckler had 
their daughter and family from Indian- 
apolis for a week ... Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Linden spent the holidays in 
Houston, Texas visiting their family 
... Della Wilcox attended a family 
reunion in Oklahoma first part of De- 
cember and also stayed with her 
daughter and family in Estes Park, 
Colorado ... Merlie Markuson spent 
the holidays with her sister and family 
in Rogers, Arkansas... Mr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Meshier enjoyed the Florida sun- 
shine for a couple of months... Mr. 
and Mrs. G. A. Foster were in Texas 
and Arizona this winter ... The Ray 
Shermans are moving to California 
... George Mann went to the Sun 
Bowl game and then took a Caribbean 
cruise ... Grace Hauschild spent the 
holiday in Milwaukee, Wisconsin .. . 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Darnolid had as 
house guests their daughter and family 
from San Diego, California. 


Approximately two-thirds of all | 
U.S. Savings Bonds sold today are 
purchased through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


New Employees 


Accounting 
Rhonda L. Accounting 
Heiserman .......----- Mach. Oper....- 
Commercial 
Suzanne J. Boye........ Adv. Clerical ...- 
*Richard E. 
McLaughlin .........- Staff Assistant -. 
Engineering 
David E. Fischer........ Engineer ...........- 
*James L. Hartshorn..Engineer .....-.-...- 
Plant 
Eugene A. Johnson....Security Guard.... 
John W. Kyker...-...-.- Frameman ......-- 
Fred W. Phifer.......... Building Service 
Attendant ...... 


Katherine E. Rice...... Service Oper. ...- 


Harry G. Server.........- Security Guard.... 


Katherine L. Smith....Service Oper. ...- 
Richard L. Summers.. Building Service 


Attendant .....- 


Edward L. Taylor...... Groundman .......- 
Willard F. Vrooman.. Building Service 


Attendant ...-.. 
Robert L. Winders....Groundman ......-. 
Jonn Ki Yon@u.cnnn. Building Service 

Attendant ...... 
David A. Young.......- Garage Service- 

PVN. ccwndercnasene 

Traffic 

Deborah S. Baur........ Operator, 

Nebr. City ...- 
Gloria J. Black.......... Operator, PT .... 
*Shirley N. Blocher....Operator ............ 
Jane C. Bouse.......... Operator ...........- 
Gail: bi PORsnciicenvene Operator <.......22.: 
Patricia R. Farrar:...«. Operotor ~ccc.ccc:cs 


Carolyn D. Fenimore..Oper., Hastings.. 
Nancy A. Forcade...... Operatol scvstacasxec 


Betty L. Greene........ Oper., Hastings.. 
Mary J. Harder.......-.. Operator ..........-- 
Deanna J. Hier........ OpGratet cdcccnccsine 
Vickie G. Horton...... Operator, PT . 
Linda S. Huetig........ IDGFOlON ndocawss 
Elsie M. Jenkins........ Operator voersce 
Julie A. Johnson........ Operator’ 2. sr<.cc2e- 
Linda A. Knox.........- Operdtor .ccccc nc. 
Dorothy A. Larson... ... Operator, 

Nebr. City -... 
Norma A. 

LaSChGnZzky: sicucsccee LIOOTOIGN Jie 
Cynthia J. Luckens....Operator, PT ..-. 
Jane |. Miller...-........ Operdtor ::ci2i224 
Franki J. Presnell....Operator ...........- 


Hilda D. Ritchey........ Operator 

Marsha K. Sexton...... Operator, PT ... 

Linda K. Unger........ Operator, PT .... 

Teresa A. Wilkens....Operator ...........- 

Mary K. Young.......-.- Operator, PT .... 
*Re-employed 
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@ THE Essington Parish Council 


in England decided to move the 
village telephone booth closer to 
the post office. So many courting 
couples are using the booth in 
the evenings that legitimate call- 
ers never get a chance. 
—Telephony 


Superior Area 


Around the Circuit 


Phil Eckles 
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Betty Smith 


Boyd Imler 
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Irene Oltman 


Bob Ziegler 
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Carelessness Causes Accidents 


Pay attention! The accident you cause 
may be worse than the one this fellow 
is committing. It could happen to you! 
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PUBLISHED by The Lincoln 
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1440 M Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 


A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 


First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 
First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 


Editor 

K. W. Clinefelter 

Editorial Board 

L. R. Jones, Controller’s 

R. J. Roth, Traffic 

V. P. Spears, Plant 

J. C. Vanderslice, Commercial 
K. E. Versaw, Engineering 


KEN'S KOMMENTS 


ACK when the editor was a boy he some- 
times used to hear the saying “You can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks.” 


Maybe this is true—this editor can’t say, 
having had practically no experience in train- 
ing dogs. But it is for sure that the proverb 
doesn’t apply to people. 


One of the things that makes man differ- 
ent from other animals is that he is a learning 
creature. He profits not only from his own 
experience, but also from that of others. He 
keeps on learning new things all of his life. 


And it’s a good thing. Because the way 
our modern world is moving, knowledge be- 


an, en 


OUR COVER 


@ ONE of several Plant schools 
aimed at keeping our employees 
abreast of new developments was a 
class on carrier systems held in Ne- 
braska City. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


comes outdated almost as fast as it can be 
printed in books. A quarter of a century ago 
we used to say about new aircraft, “If it flies, 
it’s obsolete already,” meaning that some- 
thing far better was on the drawing board as 
soon as the new model was successfully tested. 


And that’s the way it is in the telephone 
business. LT&T has developed training pro- 
grams to help employees keep up with their 
jobs, supplementing the time-honored system 
of supervisory “Show-how.” 


This issue has a story on several of the 
courses that the Plant department is using to 
train employees and to keep them abreast of 
new developments. 


Plant Training Program 


Schools Boost Service 


By F. Mickey Byrd 


HILE it is a well-known fact that the major 

product of LT&T is “service,” many of us don’t 
really know how difficult and time-consuming a 
job it is to produce that service. 

On the surface, it appears to be a simple enough 
sort of thing. If, for instance, Miss Grundy calls 
in to tell us that her phone is snapping at the daffo- 
dils, it would seem to be the simplest of procedures 
to call down to the Plant Department and send 
someone screaming out in a bright yellow truck to 
do whatever is necessary to her telephone. 

And, of course, no matter what is wrong with 
the telephone it seems the easiest thing in the 
world to just drop in and fix it. 

You should try it sometime! 

In all seriousness, it is a strange but obvious 
fact of life that to a certain extent the happiness 
and even at times the well being of the citizens of 


—— 


Gene Schrank demonstrates a switch adjustment. 


Dick Morrissey listens carefully. 


the community are dependent on the flawless func- 
tioning of something that they take for granted. 
Good telephone service. 

In order to produce this kind of service, we must 
have not only reliable employees, but employees 
whose work reaches a state of near perfection. The 
only way to do this—that is to maintain high stan- 
dards of service and technical excellence—is through 
a constant program of education and re-education 
at all levels. 

Most of us tend to think of education as a some- 
what tedious process. Education is that thing that 
was done to us when we were children by various 
and diverse beasts called teachers. (“For our own 
good.”’) 

We were sent to some sort of building for eight 
hours a day for 12 years at the end of which we 
were presented with a diploma stating that we now 
had an education. 

All of this is very good except for one small fact. 
No doubt we knew such things as “What is the capi- 
tal of Mozambique?” and how to throw spitwads 
in home room without being caught. These are fun, 
and fine things to know, for one can never tell 
when he may sleepwalk and wake up in Mozambique 
with a desperate need to know where the capital is. 

(Continued next page) 


Schools Boost Service 


(Continued) 

One could even be attacked by a mad Mozam- 
biquian and be forced to drive him off with a bar- 
rage of spitwads without being caught at it. 

Most of us, however, find that our problems are 
a little closer to home. On getting that first job 
we find that our supervisor doesn’t really care what 
the capital of Mozambique is and that he is violently 
opposed to spitwads in all forms. 

What we actually find is that the job does re- 
quire high quality education of some kinds and cali- 
ber that we may not have been exposed to before. 

If that first job happens to be with LT&T this is 
exactly the case. If that first job just happens to 
be in the Plant Department this is doubly true. 


EDUCATION: 


The obtaining 
of 
Knowledge 
and skills 


For instance, we asked one of the men in Plant 
“How do you define the term obsolete telephone 
man?” 

After a bit of thought he answered, “An obsolete 
telephone man is one who hasn’t learned anything 


Leon Rezny and Marv Churchill at basic electricity class. 


Bob Thallas, Jim Frye, Alvin Gaylor listen as Schrank explains. 


EDUCATION 


new about telephony by 10 o’clock.” After thinking 
a bit longer he admitted that a telephone man can go 
a whole day sometimes without learning anything 
new. 

For these and many other reasons the Plant De- 
partment has instituted its own system of educa- 
tion. In fact, from a purely technical point of view, 
they could well qualify as a small University. At 
all times, someone from said department is going 
to school. In many professions, an education can 
consist of a few years of school and that’s it. 

The telephone business just does not work that 
way. Day in and day out there are more things 
that not only should, but must be learned and 
learned well than one can easily imagine. 

From the ever-present need to bring more and 
more people to an adequate understanding of the 

(Continued next page) 


AND SERVICE 


@® EXPLAINING the mysteries of N-3 car- 
rier systems requires a vast amount of 
knowledge and Vaughn Dickerson, pictured 
at left, meets that requirement. Or at least 
we suppose that this must be the case. When 
we went down to Nebraska City to take a 
look at the school you see pictured on this 
page we were surprised to find that English 
is not spoken there. 

Everyone was talking a mile a minute 
about all kinds of goodies that would boggle 
the mind. They worried a lot about “slopes.” 
In all innocence we asked which slope and 
in a final act of desperation we asked “what 
is a slope?” 

It appears that they (slopes) can be 
measured and talked about, but not seen or 
slid down. 

Moving over to another table we dropped 
into a hot conversation about repeaters. Here 
was something we understood as we have to 
re-peat the rose beds every spring. But no. 
A repeater, it turns out, is an amplifier. 


BRINGS QUALITY 


Paul Singleton at switch theory school. 


Schools Boost Service 


(Continued) 
precepts of basic electricity (and basic doesn’t mean 
simple, by the way) to the necessity to be schooled 
in the most advanced equipment in the field, we 
find the Plant Department in a continual process 
of education. 


There is no way to compute the total cost of all 
the educational programs in which the men in Plant 
participate. But there is a way to compute the cost 
to all of us if they did not. 

And that is where the professional educators 
come into the picture. Shown on these pages are 
just three of the schools conducted in Plant. 


> that the community may be served in 

Ryrery day of which we are capable a 

Re and continuous effort is put forth so that the 
yoy best that the customer may have 

[I exactly what any and every 

(anes gets. We have only one motto: 


| sac through education. 


Listening are Marv Churchill, Jim Irons, Larry Konz, Leon Rezny, Ed Fitzgibbons, 


Larry Cook, Charles Moore, Dennis Spath at basic electricity class. 
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Graduates of recent basic switching course. 


Alice Peters Completes Four Decades 


Hote years of service has been reached by Alice 
M. Peters of Lincoln in spite of a break in service 
of about eight years. 

As a result of her break, her service date has 
been adjusted to March 1, 1930, which brought her 
to four decades of service with LT&T this year. The 
occasion was commemorated by a Company spon- 
sored luncheon. 

Alice started work for LT&T in 1922 and then 
in 1926 left the Company to be married, returning 
to telephone work in 1934. She started her career 
at Fairmont, worked in Friend, York and now in 
Lincoln. 

She was presented a service emblem at the 
luncheon by Company President Thomas C. Woods, 
Jr. Mr. Woods commented, “Instead of saying ‘con- 
gratulations,’ I want to say ‘thank you.’”’ 

Master of Ceremonies Tyler Ryan, Company Vice 
President, spoke in behalf of the Company in tell- 
ing Mrs. Peters “We appreciate very much your fine 
service.” 


a 


Mrs. Peters gets a corsage from Traffic Superintendent rR. 
Hobson. 

Mrs. Peters recalled working at the “old Number 
9 switchboard.” She commented, “I’ve worked 
through good weather and bad.” 

“T appreciate the Company honoring my 40-year 
anniversary,’ she added. 


AO Years for Clifford, Moorhead 


OBERT V. Clifford of Lincoln and Elmer A. Moor- 

head of Hastings reached 40th anniversaries with 
LT&T just two weeks apart and they were recog- 
nized at a luncheon sponsored by the Company. 

Bob started his LT&T career on February 10, 
1930, and Elmer began his on February 24 of that 
year. 

Each was presented a service emblem by Tyler 
Ryan, Company Vice President, acting in the ab- 
sence of Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr. 

Commented Mr. Ryan, “The work of employees 
such as you has helped us build our Company be- 
yond any goals we ever had.” He thanked the 
two men for “your terrific devotion.” 


Bob Clifford receives a service emblem. 


“T’ve known both of these gentlemen for a long 
time,” the Vice President commented to the Com- 
pany officials and friends of Mr. Clifford and Mr. 
Moorhead. “Bob was one of the best ping pong 
players,” he recalled. “I first became acquainted 
with Elmer when I was at Hastings,” he added. 

Bob started out as a clerk in the Engineering 
Department and has worked in several of the gen- 
eral offices. Elmer started at Hastings, worked at 
Sutton, Geneva, and Clay Center and returned to 
Hastings. 

Both Bob and Elmer recalled the early days of 
their employment. Commented Elmer, “It’s changed 
quite a bit since.” 


W HY DO people buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds? There are lots of good 
reasons for buying Bonds, espe- 
cially when you can buy them on 
the payroll savings plan that LT&T 
offers employees. But what are the 
factors that actually convince peo- 
ple that Savings Bonds are a good 
thing. 

We asked several different em- 
ployees why they buy Bonds and 
here’s what they told us: 

Aletha Bennett, Hastings switch- 
room: 

“T suppose because it’s patriotic, 
why else?” 

Ron Ahl, Local Commercial, Lin- 
coln: 

“T have two reasons for buying 
Bonds, two boys who one day will 
be going to college and I feel in 
buying Bonds regularly I’m safe- 
guarding their future.” 

Catherine Wehenkel, Seward 
Commercial: 

“It’s a good way to save money. 
We keep them for our kids’ educa- 
tion.” 

Dean Jones, Lincoln Accounting: 

“T always relate the purchase of 
Savings Bonds back to World War 
II when I thought it was so neces- 
sary to preserve this heritage of 


Why Buy Savings Bonds? Heres 14 


our Country by protecting it. At 
this time I began to buy Bonds. 
Today I continue to purchase them 
because it is an aid to our govern- 
ment and an aid to prevent infla- 
tion.” 

Thelma Wilson, Hastings Traf- 
Tic: 

“Because it’s saving. If I didn’t 
have stuff taken out of my check 

. you know. We’re trying to 
save for my daughter’s future. It 
also draws a good interest.” 

Dwight Enderle, Lincoln Toll 
Equipment: 

“It’s an easy way of saving 
money. We come across things we 
need to buy and we have Bonds to 
pay for them without financing.” 

Laverne Welch, Seward Com- 
mercial: 

“It’s pretty good interest.” (The 
new 5% rate.) 

Dick Confer, Lincoln Wire 
Chief’s: 

“For savings and hope for world 
peace—and that’s all I want.” 

Marilynn Skarin, Hastings Com- 
mercial: 

“That’s the only way we can 
save money for the kids’ college. 
We don’t cash them, that’s taboo. 
My raise this year I took out in 


Reasons 


Bonds. I didn’t even see it.” 

Lowell Tuxhorn, Lincoln Switch- 
room: 

“T buy ’em and save ’em for re- 
tirement. I’m going to Expo 70 on 
Bonds this year. I think they are 
a good investment.” 

Karen DeWitt, Hastings Traffic: 

“Mostly for the future. My hus- 
band in Vietnam is saving them 
too. We have a little boy, 1% years 
old, and he even has a couple.” 

R. E. Chamberlain, Lincoln Wire 
Chief’s: 

“I buy them with the idea if I 
live long enough to retire I won't 
have a whole lot of income. That’s 
it, for retirement.” 

Darlene Hauff, Hastings Traffic: 

“My husband is going into busi- 
ness and we are going to use some 
of them for this. We have four 
children who we hope are going 
to college. When I started (the 
Savings Bond program) I didn’t 
have any idea how they’d mount 
u Sa 
Bob Clark, Lincoln Switchroom: 

“The main reason is that I don’t 
like to cash them. If I have money 


in a savings account I’ll spend it. 


But I’d rather take a beating than 
cash a Bond.” 
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Catherine Wehenkel Dean Jones Thelma Wilson Dwight Enderle Darlene Hauff Bob Clark 


Volleyball 
Team Ends 


Season, 8-3 


By Margaret McCallum 


Hes you ever tried to get a direct quote from 

someone? Either they have nothing to say or 
you can’t remember from one minute to the next 
what point they did mention. This is my problem 
and it is an inconvenience when I try to write an 
article on these comments. 


Take the other night at volleyball practice.... 
I asked the girls “Why do you play volleyball?” 
The first reaction was one of disbelief as they all 
looked at me with the same ‘“You’ve-got-to-be-kid- 
ding” look. Why does anyone play a team sport? 
The answer seemed obvious and then they started 
to think about it and the question no longer seemed 
so easy to answer. How do you answer one simple 
question 10 different ways? They walked around 
all night asking themselves and teammates “Why 
do we play volleyball?” 


Margaret Helget, Personnel, offered, “I enjoy it 
because it is good exercise. Any type of exercise 
improves your outlook and attitude toward your 
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work.” She probably knows what she’s talking 
about because she has been playing the game with 
the LT&T team for four years. 

Vicki Haberman, Revenue Accounting, says you 
meet more people by playing in Company sponsored 
activities. She mentioned exercise too and the main 
reason is that she “just enjoys it.” She played four 
years in high school. 


So did Rita Gardner, Revenue Accounting. In 
fact, she and Vicki were on the same team. Rita is 
a four year veteran of high school play too. Both 
she and Vicki are playing their first year for LT&T. 

Pat Spacek, Marketing, played some in high 
school too but mentioned, “I wasn’t good enough for 
the first team.” My—how times do change. This 
is her fourth year with the LT&T team and she is 
good. 


Dee Rice, Disbursement Accounting, just started 
with the LT&T team this year but has had three 
years of high school volleyball. She and Pat both 
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Vicki in action while Clara and Dee anticipate next move. 


mentioned enjoyment as the main reason for play- 
ing the game but exercise was not forgotten. 


Another four year veteran of LT&T volleyball 
is Clara Edwards, Construction. She played in high 
school too. She finds much enjoyment in the sport 
and it is good exercise... . 

Marla Lamprecht, Unit I, wasn’t able to come up 
with any other reasons other than those mentioned. 
She too, is a high school veteran of the sport. 


Not available for questioning at this particular 
quizzing session were Carolyn Karcher, Supply, and 
Linda Gillespie, Commercial. I’m sure both would 
agree with what has been said so far on the subject. 
This is Carolyn’s first year of playing volleyball. 
Joining the team a little late in the season, Linda 
comes to us with quite a background which includes 
coaching the LT&T team two years ago. 

For all the enjoyment and exercise the team finds 
in the sport, it would seem that we would be doing 
pretty well. And you know we are. Coach Bob 
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wards and Pat Spacek vie for next move. 
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Halvorsen reports that the team record is 8 wins 
and 3 losses in regular season. 

I asked the coach why in the world he would 
want to coach a bunch of girls. He enjoys coaching 
and has coached volleyball teams for 5 years. The 
last two years have been with the LT&T girls. In 
five years he has won three City League Champion- 
ships and hopes to make this year his fourth. So 
do we.... 


Actually we have lots of very good players and 
we have shown it by our record. You may wonder 
why this is written in the first person??? Yes, even 
yours truly is on the team. I asked myself the same 
question—why play volleyball? It’s fun to get to 
know the girls on the team and it is a fun game. 
It’s always a challenge to me to see that ball coming 
toward me and wonder if I’m going to do the right 
thing this time. (None of the other girls have this 
problem, of course.) 


. and besides I enjoy it and it is good exercise. 


Coach Halvorsen can boast of another Cham- 
pionship and we can be mighty proud that 
we brought in one of the few and far between 
trophies at LT&T. I think we probably are 
quite proud of ourselves and of our coach for 
the job we all did in winning the trophy. We 
were undefeated in the tournament action. 
The first game was against the Odd Squad 
and LT&T won after a scare in the second 
match that we lost. We came out on top in 
the first and third games and that’s what 
counts. NBC proved to be a tough opponent 
in the next game but we won two out of 
three and that’s what is important. We tri- 
umphed over the Techniques in two games 
and this earned us a rematch with NBC 
where we clinched the championship by de- 
feating them again. I think congratulations 
are in order... Congrats! 

mac 
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i a the boys on the LT&T Lincoln basketball 
team get together, the stories fly as thick as 
swarming bees—and they aren’t all about ball games 
either. 


I If you measure by the number of games won, 
Basketba the effort would be a dismal failure. “I think we 


won one or two,” said Arch Harvey. But the spirit 
of teamwork and competition burns through all of 


/ the players’ banter and you know that the team 
T S a reat members just have to benefit from the exercise. 

Most of the basketballers are reai sports enthusi- 

asts, and not just from the spectators’ seats. Harvey, 


for instance, has played seven or eight years. 
a me Coach Tom Michaelson commented that partici- 
pation was even better than in softball—which he 
also plays. 


“I think the team really had a lot of fun playing, 
even though we lost a lot of games,” Tom said. 
About all of those lost games... 


“We got in with a bunch of kids just a couple of 
years out of school and all they know is run, run, 
run. We can stay with them for three or four min- 
utes,’ explained one player. 

When an outsider mentioned that at one of the 
games the opponents looked pretty old to him, an- 


other LT&T basketballer commented, “Those guys 
were retired pros!” 


A third observed, “I thought we were going to 
play slow-break. That’s why I signed up,” 


Even though the record of the season, which 
started December 1 and lasted through the middle 
of February, didn’t look so great, you don’t dis- 
courage these players. When they got together for 
a dinner concluding the season, there was no talk 
of disbanding or giving up the sport. 

Instead there was a lot of kidding, tale-telling 
and talk of the upcoming softball season. 


With an indignation only partly faked, Paul Hart- 


| Michaelson Gillispie 


SE 


J shorn exclaimed about one game, “I scored 14 points 
| \ a and they took away six.” 
—— Tabak. This brought forth a retort from a teammate, 


‘Paul was the only one who fouled out al] season,” 
and Paul answered, “Yeah, three times.” 

Tim Gillispie noted, “We had several handicaps.” 
Which brought forth other comments that, “What 
we needed was a shooter,” and “We could use some 
cheerleaders.” 

On the team’s roster during the season were 19 
players: Stephen Erickson, W. D. Blackford, Harold 
Shandera, Thomas Michaelson, Glenn Trebelhorn, 
James Ihrie, Jerry Hutchison, James Dilworth, Rick 
a Aksamit, Paul Hartshorn, Ken Hurt, Arch Harvey, 
Shandera Tim Gillispie, Doug Nickell, Dave Worm, Douglas 

Volzke, John Puchalla and Vaughn Pester, 

Historically, LT&T doesn’t have much of a repu- 
tation to live up to in basketball. Unlike some other 
sports, the Company has never had a really out- 
standing team—in anything but enthusiasm. But 
then, maybe next year it will be different. 
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Marie Pearson to Travel 


uf Leelee GOT so many things I want to do. I’m going 
to Hawaii in July for a B&PW convention. I’ve 
been planning this for a couple of years.” 

yy That’s how A. Marie Pearson 
summarizes her immediate plans 
for the retirement which began 
April 1. She also mentioned, “I 
want to garden... . I like flowers. 
I’m going to go fishing. I haven't 
been fishing for I don’t know 
/~)} when.” 

And she'll be learning to cook 
all over again. Her mother, an ac- 

: “Sli tive 89 years old, has been doing 
this chore for the two of them and as she enters 
retirement, Marie plans to assume more kitchen and 
household chores. 

Thus Marie is closing up a 42-year telephone 
career, over two decades of which have been as 
Hastings Chief Operator. 

Her career began at Hastings and she worked in 
various operating positions. She also served as 
Acting Chief Operator, Evening Chief Operator and 
Assistant Chief Operator. 

She became Chief Operator in 1948. 

Marie chose to retire several years before she 
would have been required to. Her enthusiastic out- 
look and plans show that she intends to enjoy the 
added years of retirement with a variety of activi- 
ties and projects. 


‘No Plans’ Says Art Holcomb 


‘| INTEND to take a trip for a month or six weeks. 
Other than that, I don’t have any plans.” That’s 
what Art Holcomb said about his retirement, which 
took effect April 1. 

The trip will be to the South and will include 
rm a visit to a sister in Florida and 
probably a trip along the east coast. 

“T’ve got plenty to do around 
| the house and I intend to do some 
| fishing,” he said of his other plans. 
| With his retirement, Art con- 
cluded a telephone career of over 
43 years. He worked for North- 
western Bell for about 44% years 
before coming to LT&T as a First 
Class Lineman in March of 1930. 

Art served as Subforeman and Foreman during 
the 1930’s and 40’s and became General Foreman in 
1948. He moved to Construction Superintendent in 
1951 and became Supervisor of Construction in 
1955, a job he filled until retirement. 

Holcomb’s career has spanned a period of great 
technological change. He has seen the Construction 
forces change from an operation using a great deal 
of brute force and hand tools to one which makes 
wide use of power equipment. He has also seen the 


emergence of many new materials and techniques 
in plant construction, such as underground cable, 
pressurized cable, the use of plastics and others. 

Art is looking forward to his retirement, and 
although his plans are not definite, he’s positive 
about one thing—“I’m sure I’m going to enjoy this 
retirement.” 


Joe Miller to Take it Easy 


i lise JUST going to retire and take it easy. I feel 

good and I want to be able to enjoy my retire- 
ment. I have a cabin down around Crete and we 
can spend a lot of time there.” 

That’s what Joe J. Miller had to 
say of his plans for his retirement, 
which began April 1. Joe also has 
“a lot of tools in the basement,” 
and you can be sure he'll find 
things to do with them. 
4e~ This is actually Joe’s second re- 
4 { {tirement. He started his telephone 
; *> career in July of 1923, working for 

#=4seven years as a Rackman, Shop- 
“<i man, Combinationman and Line- 


man in Lincoln. 


In 1930 he was transferred to Seward. It was a 
couple of weeks later that he had an opportunity to 
join the Lincoln Fire Department and he snatched 
e the chance. It was the fulfillment of a long ambi- 

ion. 

For 21 years Joe worked as a fireman, then, in 
1951, he retired and stepped back into telephone 
work as a lineman. A year later he became a com- 
binationman and in 1961 was promoted to Area Plant 
Inspector, a job he filled to the time of his retire- 
ment. 

In establishing his two careers, Joe says he 
“never lost a day of work” between jobs, going di- 
rectly from one to the other. 

With his cabin and home, Joe figures he will 
have a pretty busy retirement in the summers and 


that his shop will give him plenty to do in the 
winters. 


D. E. Miller to Staff Ass’t 


Hee ALD E. Miller has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of Staff Assistant in the Accounting De- 
partment. He has over a dozen 
years of experience with LT&T, in 

za the Plant Department. 
i | Don started as a Groundman at 
.@e ~)Y York in 1957 and transferred to 
a; Be: he returned to telephone 
| duties. Since 1963 he has been a 
Switchman in Li)coln. 


Lincoln as a Splicer’s Helper in 
1959. 


Late in 1960 he was called into 
the Army and it was two years 
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Robert Cardwell Promoted to 


Supervisor of Construction 


@® THE promotion of Robert G. Cardwell to Super- 
visor of Construction took effect April 1, upon the 
retirement of A. W. Holcomb. 


Cardwell has over 20 years of 
experience with LT&T. He first 
worked as a Groundman for sev- 
eral summers during the middle 
1940’s while attending school. His 
employment took on a permanent 
nature in 1949 when he completed 
studies. 


Bob became a Splicers Helper 
hi, \ that fall and a Splicer in 1951. He 
wi transferred to the Engineering 
Department in 1955 as a Draftsman and the follow- 
ing year became an Engineering Assistant. He was 
advanced to Engineer in 1958. 

The draft called Cardwell away from his tele- 
phone work in 1952, but three years later he was 
back with LT&T. 

He has accumulated some fame through the 
Company as a ping pong player of great skill and 
several times has taken Company trophies home. 
He has also showed well in city ping pong compe- 
tition. 

Bob takes to his new job a wide experience with 


the problems of outside plant accumulated in his 
20 years with LT&T. 


Death Claims Hugo Staley 


ee claimed Hugo F. Staley, retired Equipment 
Foreman, on February 26. He had undergone 
surgery and death came shortly afterwards. 
a Hugo had been retired since No- 
q vember of 1965, when he closed a 
career of over 45 years. He came 
to LT&T in 1920 as an Apprentice 
Switchman and in 1937 became 
Main Office Foreman. In 1942 he 
had a title change which named 
him Equipment Foreman. All of 
his telephone career was spent in 
Lincoln. 

After his retirement, Hugo re- 
mained active and took a part-time job as an ele- 
vator operator in the Lancaster building. This 
brought him into contact with many telephone em- 
ployees. He left this job later in order to spend 
some time with a daughter in the east. 

A sister, Hattie Staley, also is a retired telephone 
employee. 

Funeral services for Hugo took place on March 2 
at the Hodgman Splain Mortuary in Lincoln. 


Four Men Complete A. E. Training Courses 


@® KENNETH C. Byrne and Wil- 
liam Birdsley have recently com- 
pleted a study course at the Auto- 
matic Electric Training Center in 
Northlake, Illinois. They studied 
the operation, testing and mainte- 
nance of automatic toll ticketing 
equipment. 

Byrne, a Lincoln employee, has 
been with LT&T for 10 years. He 
is a graduate of Northeast High 
School in Lincoln. He and his wife 
have two children. 

Birdsley, an Auburn employee, 
has been an LT&T’er for 17 years. 
He is a graduate of Auburn High 
School and attended Peru State 
College for three years. He and his 
wife have three children. 


e ROGER L, HARRIS and Joseph 
Bruce have completed a technical 
course on the operation, testing 
and maintenance of Automatic 
Electric’s Centrex system. They 
attended classes in the training 
center of AE’s headquarters at 


Northlake, Illinois, a suburb of 
Chicago. 

Harris has been with LT&T 13 
years. He graduated from Lincoln 
High School and served in the 
Army for two years. He and his 
wife have three children. 


Byrne and Birdsley 
Ege 
es  P, i, a | 
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Bruce has been an LT&T em- 
ployee for a dozen years. He grad- 
uated from Hebron High School 
and he and his wife have three 
children. 

Both men are employed in Lin- 
coln. 


Bruce and Harris 
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Cargo Overboard 


ies WAS acold day in January and 
it was snowing heavily. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. M. Pippen of Littleton, 
Colorado, were headed for home on 
Interstate 80 in Nebraska. They 
were just east of the Highway 77 


crossing when their car slipped off en. aaee enna sue . ie phone’ eed OR x | = 

the pavement and into the ditch. Fudivosmacented on the insident: The defendant was arrested and pe od yen ei : Pcie ea gtk fA “48 ses 
Gas was running low, it was get- —«7t_ happens all the time. They eden eee ny aaa ene —Telenhonu si ae eee 

ting dark and they were concerned Lincoln Lincoln 


about keeping their two small chil- 
dren, one and three years old, 
warm. 


It was at this point that J. J. 
“Jack” Swigerd of LT&T’s Engi- 
neering Department happened 
along. Only he didn’t just “happen”’ 
along. More about that later. 


Jack was in his own pickup 
truck, which is equipped with a 
Citizen’s Band radio. He stopped, 
offered assistance, and used his 
two-way radio to call for a wreck- 
er. Then he remained with the 
Colorado couple until the emer- 
gency vehicle arrived and got them 
on the road. 

After arriving safely home the 
Pippens reflected on the good deed 
by Jack and in gratitude wrote a 
letter. Only they didn’t send it to 
Jack—they sent it to the Telephone 
Company. Somehow Mr. Pippen 
had discovered where Swigerd 
works. He wrote: 

“I would like to, indirectly, thank 
Mr. John Swigerd of Waverly, Ne- 


Helping is a Habit With Jack 


braska, by making you, his em- 
ployer, aware of his response to 
my predicament.” 

Then Mr. Pippen told how his 
wife and he had waited for two 
hours for a wrecker; how Jack 
summoned help and stayed with 


just happened to write.” He ex- 
plained. 

“This happens two or three times 
a week in bad weather. That same 
day there were two others in there 
and we were able to help out.” 

Jack is equipped for all sorts of 
trouble. “I carry insulated clothes 
in my pickup truck,” he said. His 
equipment also includes jumper 
cables and a 75-foot tow chain. “I 
carry all that stuff around with 
me all the time.” 

On this particular day, Jack was 
keeping track of the weather. He 
wondered if anybody would be in 
trouble and decided to go out and 
drive a stretch of the interstate 
highway in case anybody needed 
help. 

“T’ve been stuck a few times my- 
self,’ he explained. 

That’s when he found the Colo- 
rado couple. 

Is helping others a hobby with 
him? 

“No, not really,” he says. “It’s 
just kind of a habit.” 


a, | 


@ CREWMEN aboard the 511- 
foot steamship Long Lines have 
thrown more than 1500 miles of 
cable into the Atlantic Ocean. Al- 
so jettisoned were over 150 tran- 
sistorized amplifiers at $100,000 
each. They had been spliced into 
the cable. 

Total cargo heaved over the 
side amounted to about 3,000 tons. 
The deed was performed on two 
separate occasions during October 
and November as the Long Lines 
wallowed along in the storm-rid- 
den Atlantic at one knot. 

Some costly sequel to the Bos- 
ton Tea Party at Long Lines ex- 
pense? Hardly. The Long Lines is 
laying the deep ocean sections of 
the underseas cable connecting 
Green Hill, R.I., to San Fernando, 
Spain. 


Long Lines Magazine 


@ THOSE with the gift of gab 
take notice. In a recent ruling by 
Provincial Judge Gordon R. Stew- 
art of Windsor, Canada, it was 
held that a person can be evicted 
from a telephone booth — under 
certain conditions. Here is the 


Noriega Phone an 


OR three quarters of a century 

and more, telephone engineers 
and inventors have been improv- 
ing telephone transmission. One of 
the early steps in this process was 
the Noriega telephone. 

The development was important 
enough to be covered in the Scien- 
tific American in 1894. We quote 
from that story: 

“Mr. Elroy Noriega, the well- 
known electrical inventor of the 
city of Mexico, has recently pat- 
ented in Mexico some improve- 
ments in telephones, for which 
greatly improved results are 
claimed. 

“The double receiver shown in 
perspective in Fig. 1 and in section 
in Fig. 2 is sensitive to weak im- 
pulses and gives excellent results 
with the normal volume of sound 


public place, namely a phone 
booth. In his defense the man 
argued that by placing a dime in 
the slot the booth ceased being 
a public place (He was having a 
private conversation?). Thus, he 
reasoned, the charge was not spe- 
cifically correct. 

The originality of his defense 
won no admiration from Judge 
Stewart, who fined him $15 and 
costs, adding, “Where did you get 
your legal training?” 

Long Lines Magazine 


@ DOGS can use phones too. An 
English sheep dog was in the 
house alone when the telephone 
rang. Dad was at work and Moth- 
er, who had gone out on an er- 
rand, wanted to check with the 
10-year-old at home. The boy 
had gone out to play, but the dog 
took over when the phone rang, 
knocking the receiver off the 
hook and barking. The lady of 
the house, thinking something 
had gone wrong, commanded the 
dog, “Daisy, go get Johnnie and 


and current at the transmitting 
end of the line. 

“This instrument may be used 
for receiving from separate lines, 
also for transmitting to two cir- 
cuits. It may also be arranged for 
use as a repeater for repeating 
from one line to another, as indi- 
cated in Fig. 5. 

“The magnets used in these in- 
struments are made from a new 
alloy of iron and tungsten, which 
is more efficient than iron or steel. 
The inventor claims the efficiency 
of these magnets is ten times great- 
er than that of the ordinary steel 
magnet.” 

(Editor’s Note) After diligently 
researching this article, we found 
that there is not nor ever was a 
Fig. 5. Does anyone want to send 
us a drawing of it? 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 


First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 
First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


\VERY school child learns that Alexander 

Graham Bell invented the telephone and 
so far we’ve never met anyone who has for- 
gotten it. 


But often forgotten, at least for the mo- 
ment, are the many other achievements of 
this remarkable man. Characteristically, he 
preferred to be known, not for his famous jn- 
vention, but as a teacher of the deaf, 

\Which is appropriate, because his interest in 
the deaf caused a study of speech that laid the 
groundwork for his most famous invention, 

\Ve were again reminded of Mr. Bell’s work 
with the deaf when John Reed told us about 


OUR COVER 


@e When LT&T categorizes acci- 
dents which affect employees, the 
mishaps are divided into three cate- 
gories—on-the-job, off-the-job, and 
motor vehicle. The three are de- 
picted on our cover. See pages 6 
through 11 to get a picture of our 
safety record and program. 
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the growing use of Teletypes for communica- 
tion by deaf people. The Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf was instrumen- 
tal in obtaining a source of machines for this 
purpose. 


Mr. Bell was interested in many things. He 
experimented with hydrofoil boats back in the 
early days of this century and he also made 
studies of aerodynamics, using huge kites that 
required a whole crew of people to handle 
them. 


If Mr. Bell were alive today, he’d be proud 
of the telephone industry and the many scien- 
tific breakthroughs it has made in the art of 
communications. 


Service: Performance of labor for the benefit of another; act 
or means of supplying some general demand; any result of useful 
labor which does not produce a tangible commodity .. . 

Webster 


| tae THE telephone business the 

only thing we have to sell is 
service. Sometimes we talk about 
equipment, but it all boils down to 
the fact we sell service. 

What is this thing called service: 

Everybody uses the word freely. 
They know about good service and 
bad service. 

Take an example: 

The editor of a newspaper in an- 
other state took his car in to a 
garage. It hadn’t been running 
well, he explained. Could they 
go over it and fix it before 5 o’clock 
because he needed it to drive back 
to his rural home? 

Five o'clock came, the editor 
went for his car and it was all torn 
apart. Couldn’t possibly be put 
back together that night. Fuming, 
he managed to get a ride home. 

The next day he picked up his 
car, only to discover it ran worse 
than it did before he took it in to 
the garage. He took it back a sec- 
ond time, complaining they hadn’t 
done the work properly. He got it 
back fixed, but also got a second 
bill, a large second bill. 

That’s an example (and a true 
one, by the way) of service gone 
all wrong. The employees of this 
garage gooned it, but good. They 
got all kinds of free publicity for 
themselves and their employer— 
the wrong kind. 

Service is a tricky thing. It’s 
made up of many elements and 
what’s more, the public’s idea of 
what is good service keeps chang- 
ing. 

What was good enough yester- 
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The customer needs to know we care. 


day isn’t today. And the customer 
doesn’t care what you are going to 
do for him tomorrow. He’s inter- 
ested in what you are doing now. 

To provide good service we need: 

*To have a strong service atti- 
tude—a customer-oriented attitude. 

*To have good person-to-person 
communication — involving listen- 
ing as well as talking. 

*To do the job right the first 
time—to assume personal respon- 
sibility. 

*To be courteous and friendly— 
to let the customer know we care. 

There’s more to good service than 
just doing the job right and the 
way the customer wants it. It in- 
volves consideration, politeness and 
courtesy. 

Remember the last time you 
went into a restaurant? Were you 
seated promptly; was your order 
taken right away; did the waitress 
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All We Have To Sell Is 


Service 


remember to refill your coffee cup? 

If you had to wait for service, 
you probably weren’t in a very 
good mood. Unless the waitress 
gave you a smile and said some- 
thing like “be with you in a mo- 
ment,” or sorry you had to wait.” 

When a customer knows that you 
are thinking about him and are 
doing your best, he’s a lot more 
tolerant. If he ever gets the idea 
you don’t care very much about 
him and his problems, he gets mad, 
but good. 

It’s easy for an outsider to see 
where the service breakdowns hap- 
pened in the case of the editor and 
his car. But if you talked to the 
employees of the garage individu- 
ally, they’d probably all feel that 
it wasn’t their fault, but somebody 
else’s. 

Such a service disaster couldn’t 
happen at LT&T. Or could it? 

Not if each employee cultivates 
a good service attitude. For good 
service depends on all employees 
working together. 

Let’s use an analogy to illustrate 
the importance of each employee’s 
work. Our telephone company is 

something like a bucket brigade. 

In the case of the brigade, mem- 
bers pass along buckets of water 
from a source, delivering them to 
a fire, where the contents are used 
to help quench the blaze. Empty 
buckets are passed back for refill. 

It’s easy to see that as long as 
all members of the brigade keep 
in mind their primary objective, 
to put out the fire, things go well. 

(continued next page) 
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(continued from page 3) 


If so, they work in rhythm and har- 
mony and with caution. 

But if they forget about the main 
goal, get careless and spill water 
or drop a bucket; if they get out 
of step with the others, then the 
effectiveness of their fire fighting 
ability will suffer or fail com- 
pletely, 

The members of a bucket bri- 
gade pass along a supply of water 
to put out a fire. Our telephone 
company “passes along” communi- 
cations services to put out the fire 
of business and communications 
problems of our customers. 

If we are to give good telephone 
service, none of us can ‘drop the 
bucket” anywhere along the line. 
Nor can we engage in the tug 
and pull of petty disputes between 
employees. 

The key to good service is atti- 
tude. We need pride and aware- 
ness. Pride in doing a good job 


Customers want to be treated like humans. 


and awareness of changing times 
and of new needs and new atti- 
tudes of our customers. Our busi- 
ness is different today from what 
it was in 1960 and it will also be 
far different from today in 1980. 

Our customers (and everybody 
else’s) are different from what 
they have ever been before. They 
are more demanding, perhaps be- 
cause they are more aware of what 
can be done. 

This is the space age. When our 
customers see and hear on televi- 
sion a conversation between the 
earth and the moon, they can’t un- 
derstand why they should have 
trouble with a call across town. 

They expect and demand com- 
munications services in keeping 
with the space age. 

This is also the age of Consumer- 
ism. Anyone who reads news- 
papers or catches the news on TV 
knows that we are just entering 
this era. The government has tak- 
en steps to protect the consumer. 
Consumers have banded together 
to boycott and protest where they 
think prices are too high or they 
haven’t been treated right. 

What’s caused this reaction from 
consumers? It doesn’t take a soci- 
ologist to figure out some of the 
reasons. 

Customers want to be treated 
like human beings with real and 
important problems that are im- 
portant to others. They don’t want 
to be treated like a number by a 
machine. 

Yet in our advancing technologi- 
cal society this is often what has 
happened. 

Our customers have their calls 


handled automatically by our in- 
dustry’s vast switching network. 
Their bills are figured by a com- 
puter “machine” that doesn’t want 
to be bent, mutilated or spindled. 
If they get a wrong number they 
are likely to be greeted by a re- 
corded voice that this number has 
been disconnected or not assigned. 

As long as the machinery works 
right, the customer is reasonably 
happy, but when it fails he feels 
frustrated, helpless and neglected. 

This makes it important for those 
of us who have direct contact with 
customers to develop a good service 
attitude. It makes it vital for all 
of us to see things from the cus- 
tomer’s point of view, to do our 
jobs to the best of our ability—the 
first time. 

Just like a bucket brigade, our 
company is no better than the peo- 
ple who work here. It’s our com- 
bined efforts which provide our 
service. 


They are more demanding. 


A customer writes: 


We Solved 
His Problem 


iad Nea letter is being written as a 

result of service by your Com- 
pany; and particularly an employee 
named Minnie Zeller.” 

That was the opening sentence of 
a letter received by Company Pres- 
ident Thomas C. Woods, Jr., one 
day last month. It was sent by an 
Account Agent of a large insur- 
ance company, who explained some 
of the problems he confronted 
when he moved to a different 
home. 

“The efforts made by Mrs. Zeller 
were certainly beyond my expecta- 
tion; and as a result made what 
could have been a very unpleasant 
experience a renewal of confidence 
in the Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany.” 

Mrs. Zeller didn’t think she had 
done anything unusual. “I just 
try to be helpful,” she explained. 
She also denied that she is due all 
the credit. 

“Tf it weren’t for cooperation 
from Jack (Jack Caldwell, Business 
Office Manager) the “3 office” (at 
20th and Sumner) the installer and 
everyone working together, it 
couldn’t have been done,” she said. 

“Anytime you take an order, it 
involves people and if everyone 
works together you have a satisfied 
customer,” she added. 

The insurance man’s telephone 
service problems started in Janu- 
ary when he purchased a different 
home in Lincoln. He contacted our 
Company to obtain a new phone 
number so he could have business 
cards printed up. 

“Since my business is very de- 


pendent upon my customers having 
my correct number, I felt this was 
the most important change I had 
to make,” he wrote. 


Mrs. Zeller recalled that when 
the insurance man first came in he 
didn’t know what equipment he’d 
want. He returned later and with 
the help of the businesss office 
picked out what he needed. One of 
the services was Touch Calling 
phones. 


As the insurance man explained 
it in his letter to Mr. Woods: 

“On March 31, 1970, the day the 
new phones were to be installed, 
I was notified that I could not have 
the number originally assigned be- 
cause I had ordered ‘Touch Call’ 
phones. At this time I indicated 
the importance of maintaining the 
number, especially since one thou- 
sand cards with my new number 
had been forwarded to my custom- 
ers.”’ 

As would any good service rep- 
resentative, Minnie “adopted” the 
insurance man’s dilemma as her 
own personal problem. 

She detected a typing error in 
the service order and got that 
straightened out. She took the 
problem of the number change to 
Caldwell. It turned out that by 
some special wiring at the 20th 
and Sumner office it was possible to 
give the customer the number orig- 
inally assigned and still retain the 
Touch Calling service he wanted. 
The wiring took about a half hour. 

As the insurance man explained 
it, 

‘About mid-afternoon, I received 
a cali at my office from Minnie 
Zeller, who apologized for the con- 
fusion and said that she would fol- 
low through with trying to install 
the system to my satisfaction. 
Within the hour she called again 
to say that she had been able to 
retain the original number for me. 
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I was very much relieved by her 
call.” 

But that wasn’t all. The custom- 
er wanted some other special ser- 
vices which appeared difficult to 
supply. So Minnie called again— 
at 7:30 that evening. 

She asked if everything had been 
installed to the customer’s satisfac- 
tion and he assured her that it had 
been. 

“T checked back with him after 
I got home because I was curious 
to see if we were getting things 
done for him that he wanted,” said 
Minnie. 

As a result of a genuine concern 
for the customer’s telephone prob- 
lems; cooperation between depart- 
ments; and good communications 
with the customer, what could have 
been a serious customer complaint 
was turned into a vote of thanks 
for our Company. 
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Mrs. Zeller: ‘I just try to be helpful.” 


SAFETY: 


It's a Primary Concern 


in Our Work 


e IF ALL accidents could be eliminated, the 
impact on our society would be terrific. Thousands 
of people would be spared pain and confinement; a 
tremendous number of productive days would be 
added to our country’s industries; and large sums 
of money would be saved for spending on consumer 
items. 

Stopping all accidents may appear impossible, 
but our Company is doing what it can towards that 
goal. Safety is a tradition with us that dates back 
to the very early days of the telephone industry. 

Each year our Company issues detailed reports 
of on-the-job accidents; off-the-job accidents involv- 
ing employees; and Company vehicle accidents. 

The following pages contain the essence of these 
reports. 

In our Company, safety programs come under 
the Plant Department. So we have asked General 
Plant Superintendent Charles Connors to speak for 
the Company in answering the following questions 
about safety. 

What is the most important factor in preventing 
accidents? 

The Company is constantly stressing safety and 
conditioning people to think safety. One of the more 
important things in the prevention of accidents—as 
far as the type of work a utility is concerned with 
—is to pre-analyze the job assignment for possible 
accident hazards or unsafe conditions that may exist. 

Some of these conditions are seasonal, such as 
wet, icy or wind conditions. Others are minimum 
work space and the size and weight of either tools 
or objects that have to be handled. 

What is the Company’s attitude towards accident 
prevention? 

Our attitude is positive—very positive. Safety is 
of primary concern in all areas of the Plant Depart- 
ment. 

Why is the Company so concerned about off-the- 
job accidents? 

The Company is certainly concerned about off- 
the-job accidents as well as on-the-job accidents. 
There’s no question that accidents of any kind are 
costly to the telephone company, but on the other 
hand the Company is also concerned about the em- 
ployee’s general health and the personal inconven- 
iences that result from off-the-job accidents. 

In off-the-job accidents are all included in our 
reports or just those involving lost time? 

The safety supervisor receives and compiles on 
and off-the-job accidents from all departments in 
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the Company, whether they are lost-time or not. 

National statistics show there are three times as 
many fatalities away from the job than on the Job, 
but only 50% more injuries away from the job than 
on the job. Would you comment on this? 

I would think that people generally are not as 
safety conscious and are more relaxed when off the 
job. This causes a tendency for them to be more 
prone to accidents. Also, unsafe conditions and tools 
are more prevalent around the home and are less 
likely to be corrected than like conditions in the 
Company. Safety-wise, the Company tries to pro- 
vide a controlled safety environment, which may not 
necessarily be the environment that exists off the 
job. 

Do you see any reasons for the increasing number 
of Plant accidents, both lost-time and no-lost-time? 

I don’t particularly go along with this statement 
that there has been an increase. We really don’t 
know if they are increasing, We are presently de- 
veloping statistics on accidents per hour worked 
and per mile driven, which will then provide a base 
for comparison. 

What is the Company doing to help decrease on- 
the-job accidents, off-the-job accidents and Company 
motor vehicle accidents? 

Everybody knows that we have a continued pro- 
gram of monthly safety meetings at which on-the- 
job accidents which have happened are discussed— 
the cause and effect—as well as general safety meas- 
ures that are necessary in the work the telephone 
company performs. Off-the-job accidents are also 
covered by seasonal reminders and safety tips on 
home activities, such as scooping snow and opera- 
tion of lawnmowers and other home tools. 

Motor vehicle accidents are also discussed at 
safety meetings, relating to causes and effect. One 
of the better safety programs relative to motor 
vehicle safety is conducted by the Safety Patrol. 

The local Red Cross safety office also is utilized 
regularly in the general safety program. 

I would particularly stress that the Company 
does not have any job that is so important or urgent 
that traffic regulations should be violated or that 
safety rules and safe work habits should be relaxed. 

As we approach the summer months, do you have 
any suggestions for avoiding accidents? 

The summer months are a period of recreation 
and home work. Certainly it’s to everybody’s ad- 
vantage to be in good physical condition and to ab- 
stain from over-exertion, which contributes to per- 
sonal accident susceptibility. 


Ne three times every two weeks last year 

Company vehicles were involved in accidents. 
That’s the average number, with a total of 72 mis- 
haps. The pattern, if not the number, was almost 
predictable. 

Most were not serious. The largest number of 
our-fault accidents involved backing. Second larg- 
est was the rear-end type of collision and third was 
the “hit object” class. 

“Year in and year out, backing accidents are al- 
ways our number one cause of motor vehicle acci- 
dents,” said C. E. Connors, General Plant Superin- 
tendent in his annual report of motor vehicle acci- 
dents. 

Over the years there has been a definite increase 
in the total number of auto accidents reported. “The 
main reason for this,” explains Connors, “is that we 
have more vehicles on the road and they are driving 
an ever-increasing number of miles every year.” 

Driving is a full-time job, says the Plant Super- 
intendent. 


Backing Accidents: 

He has some suggestions for avoiding the three 
most common types of accidents experienced by our 
drivers: 

Always try to park your vehicle in such a way 
that you won’t have to back up when you leave. If 
you can’t do this, always circle your vehicle, get in 
and back immediately. Don’t sit there and allow the 
situation to change at the rear of your vehicle. Use 
extra care and back slowly, checking to see that you 
have plenty of clearance. Be especially careful in 
backing a van type truck. 


Rear-end Collisions: 

These can be avoided by obeying the law, by 
using defensive driving techniques, and by being 
aware of your reaction time and physical limits. 

The prime factor in this type of accident is fol- 
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lowing too closely and driver inattention. Split- 
second response to the actions of the driver ahead is 
essential in modern traffic. A driver whose eye or 
mind wanders for just a moment may soon find him- 
self in a pile-up. When a driver follows too closely 
and travels too fast for conditions, a moment’s in- 
attention may mean disaster. 

Hit Object Accidents: 

This type of accident is most embarrassing and 
hard to explain. 

Frequently the driver will say he didn’t know 
that the post was there or that he had been driving 
past it for years and it never before jumped out and 
hit him. The real cause may be inattention or wool 
gathering or just plain being in too much of a hurry. 
Slowing down and alertness are needed to eliminate 
this type of accident. 

Says Mr. Connors: 

“Defensive driving can prevent many accidents. 
If we all try a little harder, we should be able to 
cut down on our motor vehicle accidents.” 


Motor Vehicle Accidents 
Our Their Misc. 
Fault Fault 
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Backing, rear-end crashes 


most common in LT&T 


Three Collisions 
Every Two Weeks 
Company Average 


ON-THE-JOB ACCIDENTS 


674 Days 


Lost During 
Last Year 


A SAFETY PARADOX: 
Safety is people, 
not things; and 
Safety is things, 


not people 
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Cees Plant Superintendent Charles Connors 

and Plant Staff Supervisor V. P. Spears who has 
responsibility for Plant safety programs, probably 
Wish that somebody would come up with a way to 
roll back time. This is one of the favorite dreams 
of modern man—one you see acted out on some of the 
more imaginative TV shows. 

If there was some way to do it, the Plant Depart- 
ment would like a second chance at avoiding the 
674 days of work lost in 1969 because of on-the-job 
accidents. The employees who spent those days in 
pain or discomfort particularly wish the accidents 
had never happened. 

There were 16 lost-time accidents recorded in 
1969. This compares to 12 in 1968 and six in 1967. 
The 674 days lost is an unusually high number. It 
compares to 477 in 1968 and 177 in 1967. 

But it is padded out by time lost because of acci- 
dents in previous years. One accident in 1968 caused 
320 days of time lost in 1969. Another 1968 mishap 
caused 166 days to be lost last year and a third cost 
12 days. Fourteen days of time were lost last year 
due to an accident 15 years earlier, in 1954. 

Which means that only 162 days of work were 
lost in 1969 because of accidents which happened 
that year. 

The figures illustrate a terrible fact. Careless- 
ness often has a long term payoff in misery and un- 
happiness. It takes only a moment for an injury 
to happen, but the results may last a lifetime. 

Those 16 lost-time accidents weren’t the only 
ones which caused distress last year. ‘There were 


another 90 accidents which caused injury, but did not 


Lost Time 


Number of Accidents 


1967 1968 1969 

6 12 16 
Days Lost During 
1967 1968 1969 
177 477 674 


No Lost Time 


Number of Accidents 
1967 1968 1969 
1 78 90 


Accident Costs 
1967 1968 1969 


Accidents during year ........ $4,177 $15,185 ¢$ 5,989 
Accidents in previous year.. 1,233 1,212 11,929 


1 9 1 5,410 16,397 17,918 


result in lost time under the National Safety Council 
rules. 

Unfortunately we can’t roll back time and have 
a second chance to avoid an accident. But we can 
learn from past experience and work more safely 
in the future. 

The Plant Department keeps detailed records of 
accidents and it is easy to see the most common 
hazards in telephone work from these records. 

Topping the list is injury caused when an em- 
ployee slipped or stumbled. This happened 16 times 
during the last year. Fifteen of the accidents were 
caused by using an improper procedure. Thirteen 
involved employees being hit or caught by an object 
not under control. 

Twelve injuries were caused by climbers—six 
when the climbers “cut out” of a pole and six when 
employees were “gaffed” by the sharp spur. 

Fifty-five times the accidents resulted in wounds 
such as abrasions, cuts, punctures, internal injuries, 
splinters, etc. Another 17 times the result was 
bruises and contusions. 

Hands and fingers took the most punishment, 
although not necessarily the most severe. Thirty 
mishaps involved them. Feet and ankles were in- 
jured 21 times. Head and eye injuries numbered 10 
each. 

You can be sure that safety-conscious Plant em- 
ployees will be alert to these most common hazards 
this year. They’ll be careful of their footing; they'll 
“follow the book” in working; they’ll be watchful of 
moving objects about them and of tools and equip- 
ment they are handling; and they’ll be careful in 
using climbers. 

The watchful employees will also be particularly 
careful of their hands and feet as they work, keeping 
them free from hazard. 

Accidents are unquestionably unpleasant and 
painful. They are also expensive. 

In 1969 the cost of Plant Department accidents 
totalled $5,988.81. Most expensive class of injury 
involved the back. Six of those cost a total of 
$2,658.64 last year. 

Next in line was leg and knee injury. Seventeen 
mishaps of this type cost $1,015.40. Then there were 
30 hand and finger accidents costing $982.97. 

But the total cost of 1969 accidents was only one 
third of the picture. Injuries caused by accidents in 
previous years cost $11,928.90. 

No matter how you measure it—in pain and suf- 
fering; in time lost from active work and recreation; 
in dollars of expense for treatment—it doesn’t pay 
to be careless. It costs, 
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CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


1967 1968 1969 
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Foreign object in eye -.......... ee eeeeeeeeee eee eee eee 5 6 
Fell or slipped from pole ................2.2....2.--- 0 Z 
Fell from higher level (other than pole)...-...- ] 2 
Fell with or hit by falling pole -......-...........- 0 0 
Failed to use protective equipment or proper 

clothing (gloves, work shoes, proprly ad- 
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Hit or caught by object not under control....22 10 
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Safety belt not properly fastened or not used 0 Z 
BOGS r SOOTIGUOD, eoenidesicncwcartnrneddenniiens 0 0 
Slipoed: OF STUMBLE spect anennseeeseccie ccenentere 8 10 
DO UNTENS: OF “SINVERS: cicecusnscsionscgwanseemeeescence 1 1 
Sunburn (overexposure to sun or weather) .... 0 0 
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Thrown by or injured by trenching plowing 
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CLASSES OF INJURY 
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1967 1968 1969 


Broises, COMPUSIGNS:- wocccscicttenciees ee 10 16 
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GOncUSSiOn: (HOO): <xc.cascanvetcekenvnacexcteceanadcna 0 0 
KCOMminiOt: GrVIEFOENClOS: .ccccscxceworcensadccedestees 0 0 
EXISIGCATIONG® « diccctoseticn yee eta e el ee @) 0 
Eye wound or inflammation (from foreign 
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POUCA, CISZINESS coc cecasadcexcvewansuntinessaueninan 0 0 
PGC RS sess sed eta eet 0 ¢) 
PROCUUNGS: ninaasiadctessiuancccncaapetecgvascunl tadnedactesxte 3 4 
POSE UP taicd perce teecacsaaios diledanctaenaheeoreun eee 0 0 
Heat exhaustion, sunstroke .............-.....---.. @) 0 
Hemmorhage (bleeding, broken vessels).... 0 ] 
PICKING: Sidecpthen iowa eccaue tice: Deteuneet awn acde ess ] 0 
PA PERUIONY: - Sick Steeda censors ce avacuhncascnheecreeveassenceee 1 @) 
Inflammation or irritation (insect bites, or 

stings, poison ivy or weed, creosote burn) 3 4 
BO ISOU IIE soi etaces cc ctr eanadcavec es onceatendataevouneansieds 0 0 
SOVGIIG TIGUIIS! necceinseuhaanctemresensecbieusderoacarcrnae 8 2 
Straits AHAUSCIO) eo akcsvacenkatioaneeancdesanauaneees 6 1] 
Teeth, cracked Or Broken) ....5cch.ccenseconteccassese @) 2 
Wounds (abrasions, cuts, internal injuries, 

lacerations, punctures, animal _ bite, 

GTEGUS) - sop deviatdnaedaiaewedetdancecevaretaniteenens 34 34 
PUMICE VIOUS. comscedacssunineiinnkdakeectudasmennciec ann ¢) 0 

OD Pits: -Geranctadhenuucsaliatnon eae aacuesssones ues 79 90 
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OFF-THE-JOB INJURIES 


38 Accidents Caused 300 Days of Lost Time 


CAUSES OF OFF-THE-JOB ACCIDENTS TO LT&T EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER OF DAYS LOST 


A SUPERVISOR accepted a chal- 

lenge to a foot race and fell 
down. This fall caused him to 
lose 19 days from the job. 

A garage mechanic, driving 
home from work, was involved in 
a car accident which injured his 
back, He lost 92 days from work, 
had to undergo surgery and, it 
goes without saying, suffered much 
pain. 

A cable TV man was riding a 
skateboard and stepped off incor- 
rectly. He sprained his right ankle 
and lost two days of work. 

These were among the 38 off-the- 
job accidents suffered by LT&T 
employees last year. They added 
up to a total of 300 days of work 
lost. 

Falls were the most frequent 
type of accident; those involving 
motor vehicles came in second; and 
accidents during recreational activ- 
ities were third for LT&T em- 
ployees. 

Fortunately no employee lost his 


Grip rail on stairs. 


life because of an accident last 
year. But national statistics show 
that if you are going to die in an 
accident, chances are three to one 
that it will be in an accident away 
from work. 

The last available figures, for 
1968, show that nationally there 
were 41,700 off-the-job accidental 
deaths of workers as compared to 
14,300 on-the-job. Figures were 
similar for the preceding year— 
39,000 off-the-job accidental deaths 
as compared to 14,200 on-the-job 
for workers. 

These figures were supplied by 
the National Safety Council, a 
recognized authority in the field of 
accident prevention. 

Says V. P. Spears, LT&T’s Plant 
Staff Supervisor responsible for 
safety, “The difference in totals re- 
flects the fact that workers spend 
more time away from work than 
they do at work. Nearly two thirds 
of all accidental deaths of workers 
away from work arise out of motor 
vehicle accidents. Deaths occurr- 
ing at home and in public places to- 
gether totaled more than on-the- 
job fatalities.” 

There were nearly 50% more ace 
cidental injuries to workers in off- 
the-job. Again, statistics were fur- 
nished by the National Safety 
Council. 

There were 3,100,000 off-the-job 
injury accidents and 2,200,000 on- 
the-job accidents last year than 
there were on-the-job. Again, statis- 
tics were furnished by the National 
Safety Council. 
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Last year LT&T employees suf- 
fered from 18 accidents involving 
falls. They lost 163% days of work 
because of this type of accident oc- 
curring away from work, 

“Falls are serious accidents,” ob- 
served Spears. “Next to traffic ac- 
cidents, more people are killed by 
falls than by any other kind of ac- 
cident. One-fourth of all perma- 
nent back, limb and trunk injuries 
are the result of falls.” 

“Walk carefully, don’t be a Fall 
Guy,” he cautioned. 

Spears considers typical these 
two accidents: 

“An operator, walking to work, 
tripped and fell. She fractured her 
knee and lost six days from work. 

Another operator fell on some 
stair steps and sprained her knee, 
losing two days time. 

Accidents involving motor ve- 
hicles concern Spears a great deal. 

“The injuries resulting from 
these accidents are usually quite 
serious,” he says. 

Nine LT&T employees were in- 
jured in off-the-job auto accidents 
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work. 


Perhaps typical were these two 
accidents, listed by Spears: 


An equipment foreman was in- 
volved in an automobile accident 
and lost four days work. He suf- 
fered severe strain to his neck and 
back. 


A splicer’s helper was riding in 
the back seat of a car when a tire 
blew out. The driver lost control 
and the car turned over on the road. 
The employee suffered a severe 
bruise on the left side of his back. 
He lost six days of time. 


Six employees lost time from 
work as the result of recreation ac- 
cidents. This type of mishap 
claimed 14 days of work, 


Some examples of what can hap- 
pen to employees at play: 


An engineer playing softball slid 
into a base ana: suffered a broken 
ankle and compound fracture of 
the left tibia. He lost eight days 


A groundman was riding a horse 
which fell. In getting out of the 
way of the falling horse, the em- 
ployee pulled a leg muscle. This 
caused the loss of six days of work. 


Other off-the-job injuries in- 
volved animals and trimming trees. 
Asks Spears: 
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“Where does the pain and suf- 
fering stop? Obviously it never 
will until each of us vows to im- 
prove our personal safety habits.” 


“Safety is not something a per- 
son puts on when he goes to work 
and removes when he leaves. It 
has to be practiced around the 
clock!” 


Ti 


Remove objects which could cause a fall. 
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Deaf Telephone Users 


Their Fingers Do the Talking 


tg YOU are deaf, how do you communicate with 
other people? 

You talk with your fingers, of course. Everybody 
knows that. You use your fingers either to form 
signs as when talking to another deaf person or to 
write out messages to one who hears. 

That’s okay when you are face to face, but it 
doesn’t help much in using a phone. 

Now a group of deaf persons have found a prac- 
tical way for any deaf person to use the phone. 

And naturally, a retired LT&T employee who is 
also deaf, John Reed, is the first in our territory to 
“Jet his fingers do the talking” via long distance. 

The means of finger talking by telephone is the 
Teletype. Its use by the large number of deaf per- 
sons in the U.S. is becoming more common daily. 

For years John has used the telephone by means 
of a code system of taps on the mouthpiece, But 
John has some residual hearing and can detect and 
recognize dial tone, ringing tone and taps and clicks. 
He can also speak intelligibly. 

Not all deaf people have the same capability. 
And anyway the code system seriously limits con- 
versation. 

Teletypes have been around for a long time, but 
their use by deaf persons has been made practical 
by technical progress. 

One of these steps of progress was the develop- 
ment of an acoustical linkage which permits the 
Teletype message to be carried over ordinary tele- 
phone circuits through a standard telephone instru- 
ment. 

A call, either local or long distance, is simply 
dialed on the phone, the handpiece put into a special 
cradle and the Teletype is ready to use. 

As soon as the other Teletype phone is answered, 
of course. The Teletype must be connected to an- 
other Teletype. It’s not capable of converting voice 
to typing or vice versa. 

But the ordinary phone instrument used in plac- 
ing these Teletype calls can be used for vocal con- 
versation at any time. 

Deaf people can’t hear the various audible signals 
associated with the phone. So the Teletype units 
used by the deaf have monitor lights which substi- 
tute for dial tone, ringing tone, busy tone, etc. In- 
stead of a ringer, a deaf person’s phone is equipped 
with a flashing light to signal an incoming call. 

Another step of technical progress which has 
helped the deaf people is that involving Teletype 


machines themselves. New units have made a group 
of old machines obsolete. The aging units are too 
slow for commercial use now. The deaf have made 
strong efforts to obtain these machines. 

First move to obtain Teletype machines for use 
by the deaf came in 1966 when the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf contacted the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company ask- 
ing for Teletype machines which were being junked. 
Western Union was also contacted. 

A special group, “Teletype for the Deaf Distri- 
bution Committee,” was formed. Teletype machines 
are donated by both AT&T and Western Union, but 
in “as is’ condition. They have to be reconditioned 
and rewired and shipped to the user, who pays these 
costs along with a fee to the TDDC committee for 
its expenses. 

The electronic link, produced by a company in 
California, must also be purchased by the deaf user 
of the Teletype. 

Mr. Reed obtained his Teletype machine through 
a surplus outlet. He wrote for a directory of deaf 
persons with the Teletype service and has his unit 
in operation. 

So far there is no other Teletype unit in Lincoln 
compatible with Mr. Reed’s unit. Another man has 
one, but it is a faster speed and must be converted 
before it can be used on the network of deaf users. 

There are several deaf people in Omaha who have 
a machine in their homes. John has contacted one 
couple and has found the Teletype a satisfactory 
means of communication. However it takes some- 
what longer to complete a conversation by Teletype 
than by voice. 

When John wants to make a call by Teletype, 
he places the telephone handpiece in the special 
acoustical cradle, turns on his Teletype, dials the 
number he wants to reach and waits for an answer 
to appear on his Teletype. 

The person being called will reply with his name 
and the letters “GA” which mean go ahead. This 
starts the printed conversation. It ends with the 
typed letters “SK” which mean the conversation is 
completed and the other party should hang up. 

Perhaps in the future other types of telephone 
services which can be used by the deaf will become 
both widely available and economical. But for the 
present, the network of Teletypes provides a prac- 
tical way for deaf people to “let their fingers do the 
talking” by long distance. 
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John Reed types out a conversation. 


Accoustical cradle uses standard phone. 
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Terminal unit provides a link. 


Like a letter, conversation can be re-read. 
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Midwest Commissioners 


To Convene 


Nese Capital City will 
buzz with talk about utilities 
and their regulation June 15 
through 17 as Utility Commission- 
ers from over the midwest gather 
for their annual convention. It 
will be the first time since 1958 
that the Midwest Association of 
Regulatory Utility Commissions 
has met in Nebraska. 

The organization is made up of 
regulatory commissions from mi 
midwestern states. Included is Ne- 
braska’s Railway Commission, com- 
posed of five elected members. 
These men have had a key part in 
planning the convention. 

Attendance is expected to hit be- 
tween 500 and 600 as the utility 
commissioners bring wives and 
children to the event. There will 
be time for fun, especially for the 
families, but the three days will 
also be packed full of business for 
the commissioners. 

Although it’s not a telephone 
meeting, several telephone people 
will have a part in the convention 
sessions. Several of the topics 
planned for discussion are of vital 
interest to the telephone industry 
as well as to other utilities. 

Nebraska’s Railway Commission 
is the regulatory body which sets 
rules and regulations and rates for 
telephone companies as well as 
for other utilities in Nebraska. In- 
cidentally, Nebraska’s commission 
is one of only two (Texas is the 
other) still called Railway Com- 
mission. More popular names for 
such regulatory bodies are “public 
service commissions” or “public 
service and utilities commissions,’ 
names which better describe the 
scope of responsibility of such 
groups. 

The midwest association is a part 
of a national organization which 
was founded in 1889. 

At the June convention, several 


in Nebraska 


topics will be of particular inter- 
est to the telephone industry. They 
include a panel discussion of “Ad- 
ministrative Law” on the opening 
day of the meetings; a discussion 
of “Industrial Security in Regu- 
lated Business” and a talk on 
“What Did We Learn in the 60’s” 
on the second day; and a speech 
“Mobile Phone” on the third day. 

In the opening session, Nebraska 
Railway Commissioner James F. 
Munnelly will present National 
Association of Regulatory Utility 
Commission officers. Nebraska 
Commissioner Eric Rasmussen will 
preside at the opening day lunch- 
eon. 

Two Lincoln Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company executives will 
have parts in the three day pro- 
gram. 

Company Vice President Tyler 
Ryan will introduce the main 
speaker at the first day luncheon. 
He’ll be William Connole of Wash- 
ington, D.C., a former FPC member 
during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, who will talk about “Industry 
Responsibility in Regulation.” 

Chief Planning Engineer of 
LT&T, Roger Ghormley, will ad- 
dress a Wednesday morning session 
on the subject of “Mobile Phone.” 

Among the others taking part in 
the convention are John E. Finni- 
gan, General Counsel of the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission, 
who will serve on a panel discuss- 
ing “Administrative law;” F. Mark 
Garlinghouse, Vice President of 
AT&T, who will talk on “What Did 
We Learn in the 60’s,” and Robert 
A. Frink, General Security Super- 
visor of Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, who will be one 
of four men discussing “Industrial 
Security in Regulated Business.” 

Other portions of the program 
will be oriented to the other util- 
ities regulated by the commissions. 
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Death Claims 
Fred N. Peterson 


AN apparent heart attack has 
claimed the life of Fred N. 
Peterson, State Railway Commis- 
sioner. He was stricken April 18, 
while at a wedding reception for 
his son, James, in Columbus. 

The 53-year-old Peterson was 
elected to the Commission in 1964. 
He had filed for re-election this 
year for another six-year term. 

He was a native of Oakland, 
served in the Army during World 
War II and was a former municipal 
judge in Columbus. He had owned 
weekly newspapers at Clearwater, 
Madison and Elgin and was a past 
president of the Northeast Nebras- 
ka Press Association. 

Since his election to the Com- 
mission, he had been active in the 
Midwest Association of Regulatory 
Utility Commissions. He was elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer of that or- 
ganization in 1967; was elevated to 
second vice president in 1968 and 
to first vice president a year ago. 
He would have been in line for 
the organization’s presidency this 
year. 

Mr. Peterson had worked en- 
thusiastically on the MARUC con- 
vention to be in Lincoln in June. 
He was program chairman and had 
arranged for an impressive array 
of speakers. He was to have pre- 
sided at the opening session of the 
meetings. 

Funeral services for Mr. Peter- 
son were April 22 at St. Teresa’s 
Church. Burial was at Columbus. 


APRIL Service 


Anniversaries 


Martha Dietrich Cc. S. Whittington 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Dean Kissinger 
Hastings Lincoln 


Joel Murray 


R. C. Hawkins Promoted 


e R. C. HAWKINS has been promoted to Area 
Plant Inspector, replacing Joe J. Miller, who has re- 
tired. 

Bob has been with LT&T for 23 years. He started 
his petioles career in 1947 as a Groundman in Lin- 
coln Construction. In the fall of 
1948 he was advanced to Combina- 
tionman and he has worked in this 
capacity since then. 

In his new assignment, Hawk- 
ins will be working with contrac- 
tors in regard to cable location; 
| will inspect outside plant in the 
| Lincoln area, including rural; and 
| will advise the area office of plant 

™ conditions. 

His seauietioamnan assignments have included 
the rural areas and because of this prior experience, 
Bob is well acquainted with the Lincoln area. 


Cc. W. Hayes 
Hastings 
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Years 
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Ruby Haught 
Lincoln 


Two TakeA. E. Course 


e JAMES H. Bauer, Superior, 
and Robert W. Clark, Lincoln have 
completed an advanced course at 
the Automatic Electric Company. 
Their study covered the operation, 
testing and maintenance of auto- 
matic toll ticketing telephone 
equipment. 

The course took place at AE’s 
training center in Northlake, [lli- 
nois, a suburb of Chicago. 

Mr. Bauer has been with LT&T 
since 1948. He is a graduate of 
Sutton High School and he and 
his wife have one son. 

Mr. Clark has been with LT&T 
since 1956. He is a graduate of 
Juniata High School and he and 
his wife have four children. 
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Darlene Hauff 
Lincoln, 10 Years 


David Gies 
Lincoln, 10 Years 


LeNora Durante 
Lincoln 
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McDowell Kunz 

e ORGANIZATIONAL changes involving five 
men have been announced by the Plant Department. 
Arlo R. Stahly has assumed the responsibilities of 
Shop Foreman; Wayne E. Berkland has moved to 
COE Supervisor, Lincoln; Myrel O. Ifland has moved 
to Equipment Foreman at 15th and M; Robert N. 
McDowell has moved to Equipment Foreman at 48th 
and South; and Renos G. Kunz has advanced to As- 
sistant Equipment Foreman at 15th and M. 

Mr. Stahly has been with LT&T since April of 
1957, when he started as a Radioman. In 1964 he 
advanced to Toll Terminal Radioman and in 1966 
to Assistant Equipment Foreman. Since 1968 he 
has been Equipment Foreman. 

Mr. Berkland has been with LT&T for nearly 22 
years. He started his career in September of 1948 
as Groundman at Wahoo. The following year he 
moved to Lincoln as a Switchman and he has been in 
the Capital City since then. 

In 1956 he became an Installer-Repairman, COE 
and in 1961 a Toll Terminalman. In 1964 he was 
advanced to Assistant Equipment Foreman and since 
November of 1965 has served as Equipment Foreman 
at the 15th and M building. 

Mr. Ifland has been with our Company 18 years. 
He started his career in March of 1952 as a Switch- 
man. In 1954 he became an Installer-Repairman, 
COE and in 1964 a Toll Terminalman. 

He was advanced to Assistant Equipment Fore- 
man in November of 1965 and became Equipment 
Foreman at 48th and South in 1966. 

Mr. McDowell has about 18 years of service, but 
his association with LT&T began in July of 1947 
when he was hired as a Shopman. He became a 
Frameman in 1948 and then a Switchman the same 
year, but left the Company in 1949. 


He returned to LT&T in November of 1953 as a 
Routineman and advanced to Switchman and In- 
staller-Repairman COE in succeeding years. Since 
1966 he has been Assistant Equipment Foreman. 

Mr. Kunz has been with LT&T since 1955 when he 
started as a Groundman in Lincoln. The following 
year he became a Lineman and has also worked as 
Combinationman in Plattsmouth, Switchman and 
Combinationman in Lincoln and most recently as 
Installer-Repairman, COE. 

All five men bring to their new assignments 
many valuable years of experience in telephone work 
and with the Company. 


Audrey McKeown Hastings Chief 


e THE appointment of Audrey E. McKeown 
as Chief Operator at Hastings has been announced 
by R. B. Hobson, General Traffic Superintendent. 
She replaces Marie Pearson, who has retired. 

Mrs. McKeown has over a quar- 
ter of a century of experience with 
LT&T. She started her telephone 
career in August of 1943 as a Stu- 
dent Operator at Hastings and she 
has remained in the Traffic Depart- 
ment at that exchange since. 

During the war years she work- 
ed as an Operator at the Harvard 
Air Base switchboard. In 1946 she 
became an A operator in Hastings 
and in the following year became a Desk Operator. 
In 1950 Mrs. McKeown advanced to Service Assis- 
tant. 

Since 1967 she has been serving as Assistant Chief 
Operator. 

When the Hastings Exchange was converted to 
PPCS direct dialing (person-to-person, collect and 
special) Audrey was one of the first to learn the 
new procedures and she helped train operators. She 
has been active in training new operators for several 
years. 

Her various assignments over the years have well 
prepared Mrs. McKeown for her new responsibilities. 


Gladys Trumble Retires 


e GLADYS Trumble, Lincoln Operator who re- 
tired April 26, is looking forward to “doing the things 
I want to do, in a leisurely way.” 

Gladys closed a telephone career 
of about 2812 years with her retire- 
ment. She first worked for LT&T 
in the 1920’s, starting in the fall of 
1923 and continuing until January 
of 1930. 

After an absence of more than 
17 years, she returned to the Com- 
pany as an Operator in July of 
1947. She served for a time as 
i Desk Operator and when the Lin- 
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coln Traffic Department split into two units she 
stayed with the group that became Unit I. 


“Most of my money I invested in my children,” 
said Gladys. She has a daughter in Indiana and a 
son in California and commented, “I expect to see 
them at least once a year.” She also has a son and a 
daughter in Lincoln, whom she will see more often. 


“l’d like to go to Hawaii. I think I can manage 
that,” she added. 

But mostly, Gladys is concentrating on things 
she’s wanted to do, but hasn’t had time for. 


“T’ve got my back yards pretty nice and I love to 
be outdoors,” she said. She’s also looking forward to 
reading and to sewing for the grandchildren. 


Gladys enjoys good health—“Tt’s better than it 
was 30 years ago”—and can be expected to have a 
busy retirement. 


Death Claims Pearl Barnhouse 


e DEATH claimed Pearl Barnhouse, long time 
Traffic employee, on March 26. She had been in 
failing health for several months. 

Mrs. Barnhouse had over 36 
years of net credited service with 
the Company, but her telephone 
experience actually reached back 
to the middle 1920’s. She started 
as a Student Operator in Fairbury 
in June of 1925 when she still bore 
her maiden name of Bishop. For 
the next several years she worked 
during the summer months as an 
operator and taught school during 
the winter. 

During the early 1930’s she worked in several dif- 
ferent operating capacities in Fairbury, resigning in 
1933. 

Pearl returned to telephone work in 1937 as an 
Instructress, worked as Assistant Chief Operator and 
became Chief Operator at Fairbury in 1941. She re- 
signed in 1946 because of marriage, but returned 
to LT&T a year later as Chief Operator at Tecumseh. 

Since 1948 Mrs. Barnhouse had worked in Lin- 
coln. During that time she served as Assistant 
Training Chief Operator, Assistant Supervisor of 
Methods and Supervisor of Methods. 

Pearl’s long experience in Traffic often proved 
valuable to her telephone associates. She had a 
thorough knowledge of Traffic procedures and meth- 
ods, both current and past. 

Several months ago her health began to fail and 
over the weeks her strength diminished. She left 
work last November on sickness disability. 

Funeral services took place March 30 at 2:30 p.m. 
at Metcalf’s Funeral Home. Burial was at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Death Claims Jack Billings 


e DEATH struck swiftly and claimed Jack Bill- 
ings, Beatrice Combinationman, on Good Friday, 
March 27. It was a holiday for LT&T employees and 
Jack was with a friend. 

i,  j. lhe two were together in a car 

a 4 and the friend stopped to go into a 
‘ sshouse for a short time, leaving Jack 
« ®. in the car. When he returned a 
7 short time later Jack was dead. 
Mr. Billings was in his 30’s 
when he came to LT&T. He started 
in Lincoln as a Groundman in Oc- 
tober of 1945 and a month later was 
advanced to Truck Driver. He also 
aE. © worked as a Construction Driver 
and Driver-Lineman in Lincoln before being trans- 
ferred to Beatrice in 1953. He moved to Fairbury as 
a Combinationman in 1956 and came back to Bea- 
trice in the same capacity about a year later. He had 
remained in Beatrice since. 

A friendly, outgoing person by nature, Billings 
liked to kid and joke with his pals. His sudden 
death came as a terrible shock to his friends. 

Funeral services were held March 30 at 10:30 a.m. 
at the Griffiths-Hovedick Chapel in Beatrice. Burial 
was at the Fairbury Cemetery. 


D. C. Travis, Retired, Dies 


e DONALD C. Travis, retired telephone man, 
died April 6. He was 81 years old. 

Mr. Travis retired in December of 1953 after a 
telephone career of over 30 years. 

He cut his telephone teeth at 
the old Stella Telephone Company 
where he worked for eight years in 
the early years of this century. His 
association with LT&T began the 
summer of 1917 when he worked at 
fs Fairbury. 
| ,) fh Early in 1918 he moved to Weep- 
fs ing Water and a few months later to 
wk.” y V Ashland as Wire Chief. In 1920 he 
LYB 7. YY moved to Waverly as Wire Chief 
and for a time served at Manager at that town. He 
came to Lincoln as a Combinationman in 1922 and. he 
remained in the Capital City from that time. His 
final year with LT&T he worked as an Equipment 
Repairman in the General Shop. 

Mr. Travis found time during his telephone ca- 
reer for other activities and held high offices in the 
Knights of Pythias and Odd Fellows organizations. 
At one time he was active in folk dance calling. 

Funeral services were held Thursday, April 9 at 
the First United Methodist Church in Lincoln. Burial 
was at Waverly Cemetery. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 


First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 
First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


NE OF the hobbies of the editor of this 

magazine has been to keep track—infor- 
mally and unofficially—of the senior active 
employee in terms of years of service. We got 
started on this because our predecessor, Joe 
H. Hartley, for several years held this “title.” 

The title has passed through several hands 
since Joe retired a few years ago and this 
month it again moves from one person to an- 
other. Howard Lahr of Hastings retired at the 
opening of this month and now Dorothy Miller 
of Lincoln Area Plant is senior employee, un- 
der our informal rules. 

Dorothy has a net credited service date of 
July 31, 1923, which anybody can see means 
that she has nearly 47 years of service. How- 
ard retired with 48% years. 

There are several requirements for attaining 
this unofficial title of senior employee. First 
you have to have the foresight to start working 
for the Company at a very early age. Second, 


OUR COVER 


@ OUTDOOR recreation is a big 
thing in Nebraska. This scene shows 
a family enjoying one of the many 
lakes in the state. A visit to any one 
of the many recreation areas in our 
territory on a nice weekend will find 
similar families fishing and camping 
in the great outdoors. Photo by 
Nebraska Game Commission. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


you have to enjoy good health. Then you also 
must have ability in your field and an interest 
In your work. Without these you won’t last. 

Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., 
has often asserted the Company’s appreciation 
for the experience, loyalty, and dedicated work 
of our long-time employees. The employees 
make the Company what it is and the success 
LT&T has enjoyed is due to the conscientious 
work performed by its employees. 

One who has no hope of reaching a 4% 
decade length of service might be tempted to 
comment that a long term of work does not 
automatically mean quality work. Technically 
this is true, but in practice long service and 
quality work go hand in hand. 

We can’t remember of ever encountering a 
long-time employee who was not also a good 
employee—one who was sincere, honestly do- 
ing his best and dedicated to his job. 

May it ever be so. 


Word of Mouth Effective 
Way to Reach Job Seekers 


Employee 


Helps Us Fill Jobs 


so OF our best employees 
came to work for the telephone 
Company because another em- 
ployee suggested it. Sometimes the 
employee who said “try the tele- 
phone company” was a relative, 
sometimes just a friend. 

Part of the time the employee 
happened to know of a job open- 
ing; often he just felt like LT&T is 
a good place to work and his friend 
or relative would be a good em- 
ployee. But the main thing is that 
a great many employees have sug- 
gested to job seekers that they ap- 
ply at the telephone company. 

There’s a fancy name for this 
sort of thing. It’s called “employee 
referral.” It’s one of the best ways 
we have of locating good, well- 
qualified employees to fill the job 
openings which come up from time 
to time. 

This employee referral of job ap- 
plicants has been so helpful that 
we want to encourage and help em- 
ployees to continue to do it for us. 
That’s why the New Employees Re- 
ferral System has been set up. 

One of the problems in employee 
referral has been that applicants 
didn’t have anything visible to 
show that an employee had recom- 
mended them. All they had was a 


name they could offer as reference. 

The new system uses a referral 
card. When you run across some- 
body who would make a good em- 
ployee and who is looking for a job, 
just fill out the card and sign it. 
This will serve as an introduction 
of the applicant to LT&T and indi- 
cate that you are recommending 
him (or her) for employment. 

This card also lists the address of 
the Personnel office, 1342 M Street, 
Room 208, and the hours of inter- 
views, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. This is a handy 
reference for the prospective em- 
ployee. 

This card will not assure your 
friend of getting a job with the 
Company. After all, we may have 
more good applicants than we have 
openings. But we’re sure that the 
type of person who an employee 
would recommend is the kind of 
person we would want to interview 
and consider for employment. 

You have already been sent a re- 
ferral card. Additional ones are 
available from your supervisor or 
from the Personnel Department. 

Another stumbling block to em- 
ployee referral has been that em- 
ployees don’t always know what 
jobs are open at any given time. 
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Referral 


The new system overcomes this 
problem by a weekly posting on 
bulletin boards of vacancies in the 
Company. Postings are made every 
Monday. 

However, we hope you will con- 
tinue to suggest to qualified job- 
seeking friends that they apply at 
the telephone company, even if the 
type of work they are looking for 
is not one that we have open at the 
moment. An application made now 
may fill a job opening at a later 
date. 

When one of the persons you re- 
fer comes in for an interview, you 
will be notified by letter, so you’ll 
know how effective your sugges- 
tion was. 

The Company will continue to 
use many methods of attracting ap- 
plicants. As we have job openings, 
advertisements will be used. The 
State Employment Agency will 
continue to be contacted, as will 
schools. A file of applications is 
maintained and used as specific 
jobs come open. 

But recommendations by em- 
ployees remains the best way to at- 
tract well-qualified applicants. By 
referring a friend or relative, you 
may be doing both him (or her) 
and the Company a big favor. 


Service: Performance of labor for the benefit of another; act 
or means of supplying some general demand; any result of useful 
labor which does not produce a tangible commodity . . . 


Helpfulness Important In Giving Good Service 


ELPFULNESS and conscientious work are two 

important ingredients in giving good service to 
our customers. Speed in providing service and care- 
ful explanations to customers of reasons for delays 
are also vital. 


That’s what several employees in the Commercial 
Department say. 


We asked six employees in several localities 
“What can you do in your job to help give our cus- 
tomers good service?” Each answered in his own 
words, based on personal experience in dealing di- 
rectly with telephone customers. 


Here’s what the six said: 


Ramey Johnson, Ashland: “If we work within 
our classification to the best of our ability, then we 
are providing good service for our customers. Every 
one of us has room for improvement and we should 
work for it.” 


Judy Weik, Lincoln 


Avis Collar, Pawnee City: “I feel I can help by 
taking care of any complaint or seeing that they are 
reported. By being able to give a subscriber a time 
when he can expect to have his telephone installed 
or service repaired; and by always being prompt, 
quoting correct service rates and suggesting exten- 
sion telephones for convenience.” 


W ebster 


i All 
Ramey Johnson, Ashland 


Judy Weik, Lincoln: “My first consideration is to 
give my customer, whether on the phone or in the 
office, my complete attention. By doing this, I can 
more readily understand his problem or work his 
order. We then discuss the details of the particular 
situation, thus creating a mutual understanding. So 
far as I’m concerned, the key words are attention, 
which accomplishes mutuality.” 


Avis Collar, Pawnee City 


Jean Ball, Lincoln: “By learning more about my 
job. I’ve got to learn more about the rural lines. You 
have to be courteous and explain to the customer the 
reasons for any delays.” 
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Loris Pohlenz, Beatrice 


Dale Heiliger, Lincoln: “When you are called on 
by a customer, you should feel as though you were 
in his shoes. The customer tries to explain what he 
wants or needs and our job is to be prepared to 
answer his questions and furnish him with the equip- 
ment he needs without overselling him. We should 
be prepared to know our job; to find his needs and 
provide him as soon as possible with what he needs. 
If we can’t supply him with his needs, we should try 
to give him an answer why he can’t have it and 
when it will be available.” 
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Jean Ball, Lincoln 


Loris Pohlenz, Beatrice: “When they come in for 
their move orders I try to get all the information 
necessary so that you have everything you need and 
don’t find some information missing that would hold 
up an order. I type the order as carefully as possible. 
I kind of like the idea of fast service.” 
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Dale Heiliger, Lincoln 
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Customer Sends His Thanks 
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Patricia Bradshaw 


O OPERATOR Ida Emmons it 

was “just something you always 
do with customers,” but to one par- 
ticular man it was “a tremendous 
job during our hour of need.” 

He thought so much of the tele- 
phone service he received that he 
wrote a letter about it to Company 
President Thomas C. Woods, Jr. 

The incident happened the eve- 
ning of March 13. The customer’s 
father-in-law was in a Lincoln hos- 
pital, critically ill and not expected 
to live through the night. 


ators Assistance 


As the customer said in his let- 
ter, “I was frantically trying to lo- 
cate my brother-in-law, his son, so 
that he could be at his bedside with 
us. I mentioned my plight to your 
long distance operator and she im- 
mediately put me in contact with 
your special operator who was of 
very tremendous assistance to me 
in locating my brother-in-law. Her 
assistance to us was tremendous 
and will always be remembered by 
our family.” 

He went on to say that “even 
though my wife and I are very 
minor stockholders in your com- 
pany, we feel that with service 
such as this that we have invested 
in a very fine company and one 
that is truly providing a service for 
its subscribers.” 

The call was first taken by Pa- 
tricia Bradshaw, who commented 
of the incident, “I tried to help 
him, that’s all—just like I’d do for 
anyone else.” Pat took the call just 
as her shift was ending and turned 
it over to Mrs. Emmons, who re- 
called “we just called all over try- 
ing to find him.” 

Was it an unusual call? “No not 
really,” said Mrs. Emmons. But it 
was an important one to the people 
involved and our handling of it 
was appreciated by the customer. 


Motel Man Liked His Phone Installation 


“HAVING just had another de- 
lightful experience involving 
the Telephone Company. . .” were 
the words which greeted the eyes 
of General Plant Superintendent 
Charles Connors when he opened 
his mail one day a few weeks ago. 
The letter was written by the 
general manager of a major motel 
in Lincoln and its purpose was to 
commend the telephone man who 
installed the motel manager’s 
phones when he purchased a dif- 
ferent home recently. 

The manager said his “delightful 
experience” was due “primarily be- 
cause of the terrific service and 
capability rendered by your Larry 
Wentink .. .” He went on to ex- 
plain: 

“Because of Larry’s terrific at- 
tentions and diligent work when 
we left (a hotel) to move to (his 
last address) we were so favorably 
impressed that my wife specifically 
stated ‘how in the world can we 
get that same fine telephone man’ 
to do the work in the home we re- 
cently purchased. In visiting with 
Don Smith a month or so ago, I 
told him of my plight and he 
quickly gave me Larry’s name.” 


Wentink was pleased, but sur- 
prised, by the letter from the cus- 
tomer. He didn’t seem to think 
what he did was out of the ordi- 
nary. 

“I just tried to give him some 
service—what he wanted,” said 
Larry. His philosophy is one which 
is shared by all good telephone em- 
ployees—‘“I try to do a good job for 
these people. That’s what they’re 
paying for. I’m out to give these 
people a good job if I can possibly 
do it.” 

“I try to do it in all peoples’ 
places,” he emphasized. 

The installation which drew 
praise “was a real bearcat,” said 
Larry. The house had no attic and 
the basement was thoroughly 
sealed except for the utility room. 
Which made it a challenge to con- 
ceal the telephone wires. And there 
was a lot to conceal. The things the 
custorner wanted included door 
answering, push button buzzers, 
three lines, door answering service 
on three phones, extension bell, 
and some other features. 

The job took two days. 

What did the customer think? 
Larry observed that “he was 


amazed to see we got all the wire 
hid, except for about two feet.” 

Amazed and appreciative. For 
the motel manager wrote in his 
letter to Mr. Connors: 

“In this day and age it is far too 
seldom that we find that rare com- 
bination of men dedicated to their 
work with outstanding capabilities 
and with a marvelous personal and 
‘Company’ personality. His effi- 
ciency, interest, care and judgment 
in our recent installation as well as 
his consideration for family mem- 
bers left nothing to be desired with 
this job, which I understand was a 
little more extensive than the av- 
erage residence installation.” 

“Therefore I wanted to further 
these sentiments to you and em- 
phasize that my wife joins with me 
in congratulating you and your or- 
ganization on having such terrif- 
ically qualified, capable, thought- 
ful, interested and considerate in- 
dividuals as Larry Wentink. And 
while I am sure you appreciate his 
outstanding characteristics, I want- 
ed to at least favor you with our 
impressions for whatever they may 
be worth.” 


Sutton Men Give Aid to Stricken Clay Center Resident 


N THE last day of March, Sut- 

ton Manager Welden Duer and 
Combinationman Robert Hunzeker 
teamed up to do some work at the 
nearby exchange of Harvard. It 
looked like a routine day with no 
particularly unusual challenges in 
the course of their work. 

Then about 2:30 that afternoon 
they received a report that a Clay 
Center telephone number could not 
be reached, although a person who 
was trying to call the number was 
sure that there was someone home. 


Welden and Bob hustled over to 
Clay Center to repair the phone. 
They checked the outside equip- 
ment and found nothing wrong 
there. 

So they went to the door and 
knocked. No response. Sensing 
something was wrong, they tried 
the door and found it was un- 
locked. They shouted that they 
were telephone men and asked if 
anyone was home. 

“Yes, come and help me!” re- 
plied a voice from the house. 

When they entered, the two tele- 
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phone men found an elderly lady 
lying on the floor in the sun porch 
of the home, helpless. She had fal- 
len about 6:30 the night before, up- 
on returning from a neighbor’s and 
still had on her coat. 

Alone because her husband was 
in the hospital at the time, the 
woman had spent all night and 
most of the day in the helpless 
state. 

Welden and Bob called a neigh- 
bor to help them and lifted the wo- 
man into a chair, as soon as they 
found she had no broken bones. 


They called an ambulance and 
the woman was taken to a hospital 
for recovery. Then they notified 
her sister and several close friends 
of what had happened and where 
she had been taken. 

By promptly answering the trou- 
ble call and by persistently looking 
for the cause of the failure to 
answer the phone, Mr. Duer and 
Mr. Hunzeker saved the elderly 
lady from further discomfort at the 
least and may possibly have saved 
her life. 


Robert Hunzeker 
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Larry Wentink 


Larry recalled the installation a 
little over a year ago which caused 
the motel man to ask for him spe- 
cifically to install his phones a sec- 
ond time. As always, Larry tried 
to do a good job for the customer 
and he remembers that “he really 
thanked me then.” 

“You never hear when you do a 
good job—you never expect to,” 
commented Wentink. “It makes 
you feel awfully good when you 
get a letter like this.” 


Welden Duer 
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Frank Howard 


WER a TOS Te 
Mabel Lipskey 


LIGHTLY after 8 o’clock one 

morning recently, Phil Bohl left 
his work area in the Lincoln toll 
room. Accompanied by a super- 
visor, he walked to the elevator 
and punched the 7th floor button. 
A few minutes later the two men 
strolled into the office of General 
Plant Superintendent Charles Con- 
nors. 

It was worth the trip for Phil. 
Superintendent Connors had called 
him to his office to present Bohl 
with a $100 suggestion award check. 

Recipients of suggestion awards 
don’t usually get their money from 
a department head. But Phil’s 
award was larger than most and 
his suggestion a little more in- 
volved. 

For Phil, it all started when he 
noticed the need for a better test- 
ing system for the 102 toll director. 
His suggestion concerned the in- 
stallation of an access test distrib- 
utor for testing of the access equip- 
ment and toll register senders of 
the director. 

He drew up a diagram and listed 
the components needed for the 
suggested improvement. Phil was 
pleased with the way his idea 
worked out. “It’s helped us an 
awful lot,” he said. “I think it’s a 
good piece of gear.” 

The suggestion committee agreed 
with him. 

It was to encourage and reward 
employees who perceive ways of 
improving the Company that the 
suggestion program was set up. 

Any employee (except for offi- 
cers, department heads, and mem- 
bers of the suggestion comm ’‘ttee) 
may take part in the program. Sug- 
gestion forms are available from 
the racks at each Company bulletin 
board; from supervisors; or di- 
rectly from the Personnel Depart- 
ment. Each form has directions. 


Most likely to earn a cash award 
are suggestions which do one or 
more of these things: 

l. Save time and materials or 
prevent waste. 

2. Improve production by modi- 
fying tools, methods and materials. 

3. Simplify or eliminate reports, 
records and forms. 

4. Improve quality or service or 
performance. 

.. Correct an accident or health 
hazard. 

It is important that the sugges- 
tions be presented clearly. Often 
drawings, charts, schematics, etc., 
can be attached to help present the 
idea. 

Suggestions should not be a 
minor innovation which would be 
expected to be made in the course 
of an employee’s regular work, nor 
should it be an improvement which 
an employee is assigned to develop. 

When a suggestion is sent to the 
committee, it is given a serial num- 
ber. A committee composed of rep- 
resentatives from the different de- 
partments studies each suggestion. 
The name of the person making the 
suggestion is not known to the 
committee as it reviews the idea. 

If the suggestion is accepted, a 
cash award is made, based on the 
value, adaptability and merit of the 
idea. The Company pays the in- 
come taxes on the award, so that 
the employee receives the full 
amount. 

If a suggestion is rejected, the 
person making it is told the reasons 
why it was not accepted. 

What kind of employees and 
what kind of suggestions earn 
awards? All kinds. Here are those 
made in recent months: 

Mabel M. Lipskey of General 
Plant received a $25 award for her 
suggestion concerning inter-office 
envelopes. She wrote, “Our present 


yellow inter-office envelope is sat- 
isfactory for small items and cor- 
respondence that may be folded. 
However, many times 8%” by 11” 
materials which are transmitted to 
other offices should not and cannot 
be folded and it would be more 
practical and economical to use an 
envelope like this than a regular 
Kraft envelope which may be 
thrown away after one use. This 
inter-office envelope could be re- 
used many times.” 

She enclosed a sample envelope 
with her suggestion form. 

It was the second time that Ma- 
bel has earned an award. She com- 
mented about her most recent one, 
“It (the previous practice) seemed 
like such a waste!” 

William F. (Frank) Hendrix of 
the Supply Department received a 
$50 award for an idea to use a plas- 
tic see-through envelope for new 
COE tags. He explained, “New 
plastic envelopes would help to 
find or identify equipment without 
removing the tag from the en- 
velope when the COE number is 
not at hand or not available. At 
the present time the COE tag, in 
a paper envelope, is attached to the 
equipment with a plastic tie or 
with masking tape which must be 
untied and the COE tag removed 
to note any information needed, 
then replaced and again attached 
to the equipment.” 

It was the first suggestion for 
Frank, who put the money in the 
bank, planning to use it for a vaca- 
tion trip to the Northeastern states 
this fall. 

Mary Tice, Lincoln Traffic Unit 
I, received a $20 award for her sug- 
gestion to use plastic bags for gar- 
bage cans. She pointed out the 
sanitary advantages and also said 
“they would be more quiet when 
emptied.” 


Mary has made other sugges- 
tions. “I put two of them in right 
close together,” she said. About the 
money, “I just put it in the bank to 
use it when I need it.” 

Don Moeller of Wahoo earned 
$20 for his suggestion for a buzzer 
system. He proposed “a buzzer sys- 
tem at our garage’s rear door so 
delivery men can get our attention 
without a lot of lost time.” 

He got the idea after noticing a 
trucker who had to walk all the 
way around the building to the 
front door because he couldn’t at- 
tract the attention of employees 
from the rear door. 

What did Don do with the 
money? “I spent it,’ was his terse 
answer. 

Frank E. Howard of Lincoln Toll 
Equipment received $30 for his 
suggestion from removing noise on 
paging device receivers. He sub- 
mitted a schematic drawing of pro- 
posed circuit changes “to eliminate 
noise occurring when pagers are 
accidentally bumped with the 
push-to-listen switch depressed.” 

It was the first suggestion for 
Howard, who turned the money 
over to his wife. “I think she put 
it in the savings account,” he said. 
“I go to school daytimes and that’s 
where our spare money goes, for 
tuition.” 

These award winners generally 


Phil Bohl receives award from Plant Siperintendent 
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Suggestion Program an Idea Factory for Company 


agree that the suggestion program 
is a good thing. “It’s great,” said 
one. “We do get some good ideas 
out of it,” commented another. “It 
makes employees think a little 
harder,” says still another. 

And that’s what the whole thing 
is all about. 


Don Moeller 
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C. E. Connors 


MAY Service 
Anniversaries 


R. R. Winders C. D. Bucknell W. L. Eckles, Jr. C. R. Stock D. C. Weaver 
Lincoin Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


J. G. Durr Wilma Drake R. A. Ankerson J. B. Gray 
Nebr. City Lincoin Beatrice Lincoln Lincoln 


R. G. Hunt F. R. Segoviano J. J. Swigerd N. D. Brauch 


A. R. Underwood Jack Cherry 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Fairbury Hastings Lincoln 


NOT PICTURED 


James Bryant 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


L. D. Allison 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


G. A. Wasson, Jr. 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


G. D. Neujahr 
York, 5 yrs. 


Hattie Martin 
Neb. City, 5 yrs. 


Ceadia Rauscher lan Summers D. Vanderbeek M. Mazuch 


Roger Ehrlich R. L. Hardt 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
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Nee every Tuesday night 
over an eight month period, a 
large group of Lincoln LT&T’ers 
listen to the rumble of bowling 
balls and the clatter of toppling 
ten-pins. They are the men and 
women who take part in the two 
telephone bowling leagues. 

In the territory, other telephone 
employees do their kegling in local 
leagues, sometimes rolling with a 
telephone sponsored team, and 
sometimes on other teams. 

Whether you measure it by the 
number of people participating, or 
by the annual hours spent in the 
activity, bowling is the most popu- 
lar sport of those sponsored by 
LT&T. 

Why should this be? Who knows. 
Maybe it is because men and wo- 


men of all ages can take part. More 
(continued next page) 
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Floyd Barnett 
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Larry Wentink 


Bowling a Popular Sport 


than a few retirees continue bowl- 
ing activities. Maybe it’s because 
the physical action of “killing the 
pins” helps let off steam—works 
off tensions built up during the 
week. Maybe it’s the challenge of 
improving your score. Maybe it’s 
the teamwork and comradship. Or 
maybe it’s just plain fun. 


At any rate, on Tuesday nights 
during the season, Lincoln tele- 
phone men and women nearly fill 
Parkway Lanes as they try for a 
high pin count. 


Each spring the bowling activity 
and enthusiasm comes to a crescen- 
do. The leagues wrap up their com- 
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Buck Duer, All Events 


Dean Wellman and Floyd Crewdson 
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Ron Carlson, Singles 


petition and sometimes it’s pretty 
close. A couple of weekends are set 
aside and bowlers from our 22- 
county area gather in Lincoln for 
men’s and women’s tournaments. 

The best men’s team in Lincoln is 
determined and a match for “The 
Nebraska Telephone Bowling 
Championship” is arranged with a 
top team from Omaha Bell. 

Then suddenly it’s all over for 
the summer. New league officers 
are picked and they have a slight 
breathing spell before starting 
plans for the next season. 

Sometimes the competition jis 
fierce. Sometimes it isn’t even 
close. 
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Dwight Enderle 


Ramey Johnson and Clem Bottorff 
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In the Lincoln Women’s League 
this year the Funsters took a sub- 
stantial lead relatively early in the 
season and long before the end of 
the bowling year they had the 
championship all sewed up. 

In the Lincoln men’s league the 
championship was in doubt right 
up to the final night. Toll Equip- 
ment had 56 wins and General 
Plant had 54 and they were 
matched against each other. 

Toll Equipment needed to win at 
least one game to become cham- 
pions. That’s all they got. General 
Plant took two out of three to trail 
by only one game as the season 
ended. The two teams had been in 
close competition for weeks. 

The annual tournaments are 
more than a mere competitive 
event. Employees from all over the 
territory gather on a Sunday to roll 
their games, but they also look up 
old friends, exchange personal 
news, reminisce about previous 
years, and issue good natured keg- 
ling challenges. 

The event takes up a whole day 
as bowlers compete in doubles and 
singles as well as team bowling. 
It’s concluded by a company-spon- 
sored awards banquet. 

Although there are more bowlers 
in Lincoln than in the territory, 
Lincoln teams have no copyright 
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Scene at the men’s tournament 


LT&T and Bell bowlers keep close tab on the 
score at their annual championship match. 


on winning. In this year’s women’s 
tournament, the gals from Hastings 
dominated. The Wipe Outs walked 
off with the championship with a 
2641: Dorothy Oliver and Florence 
Uhrmacher took doubles with 1154; 
Dorothy Emmerich took singles 
with a 623 and Dorothy Oliver had 
all events, handicap, with a 1705. 

The clean sweep was broken by 
Leona Yarmon of Wahoo, who 
again won all events, scratch, this 
time with a score of 1499. 

The men’s tournament is so big 
that it has to start on Saturday. 
Because of the large number of 
entries, many of the Lincoln resi- 
dents bowl the singles and doubles 
portion of the event on Saturday 
night before the tournament Sun- 
day. 

Like the women’s tournament, 
the men’s this year found a non- 
Lincoln team winning. David City 
captured the tourney title with a 
score of 3082. However, Lincoln 
bowlers swept the rest of the 
events. Jim Ehlers and Buck Duer 
copped the doubles with 1258; Ron 
Carlson took singles with a 690. 
Duer took all events, scratch, at 
1693 and Doug Volzke all events, 
handicap, with a score of 1940. 

LT&T and Omaha Bell this year 
entered the second decade of com- 
petition for the “Nebraska Tele- 


(continued next page) 
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Bowling a Popular Sport 


phone Bowling Championship.” 
The now traditional matches start- 
ed in 1960 and after 10 years of 
competition the two companies 
ended up tied, with five wins each. 
The matches are played alternately 
in Lincoln and Omaha. 


This year’s match was played in 
Lincoln at Hollywood Bowl, a 
“neutral” alley for both teams. 
Omaha Bell moved into the lead by 
capturing the traveling trophy by 
a 14-pin margin. They also took 
home trophies for high team game, 
high team series, high individual 
series and high individual game. 


Last year LT&T bowlers accom- 
plished the same sweep of the 
match. 
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Lincoln League winners the Fun 
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Wait Dorothy Emmerich 


The two teams this year decided 
to determine the winner by total 
pins rather than by games won. 
LT&T won two of the three games, 
but a high-count first game still 
gave the Omaha squad the lead in 
total pins. 

Representing LT&T was the Toll 
Equipment team, league winners. 
Playing for Omaha was a Data Ac- 
counting team. 

The match with Bell brought the 
bowling year to an end for LT&T 
and as far as any company-spon- 
sored kegling is concerned, the 
alleys are quiet. But it is only for 
the summer months. The company 
keglers will be back in full force 
when the new season opens this 
fall. 
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Monster Engine-Generator 
Provides Standby Power 


HERE’S a brand new monster 

living in the basement at 15th 
& M in Lincoln. New cinder block 
walls have been built so that the 
critter will have a room of his very 
own. It’s a fearsome looking beast, 
but very useful. 


This particular monster comes in 
two pieces. A “small” 12-cylinder 
engine, powering a compact “little” 
600 KW generator. In the language 
of the auto enthusiasts, the engine 
has 788 cubes, developing 1,013 
horses. 


If you can find one of these at 
your local speed shop, it will set 
you back a mere 125 thousand dol- 
lars, completely installed and ready 
to run. Plus sales tax, of course. 


The mechanical monster brings 
the total standby power at the 15th 
and M building to 1,075,000 watts, 
which is enough to keep a night 
light burning beside the bed of ev- 
ery man, woman and child in Lin- 
coln, if we wanted to use it for that. 


The new generator is painted a 
very pleasant pastel grey and 
weighs in at just under 942 tons. 
It works in parallel with our two 
other standby generators and will 
come into use automatically in the 
event of a city power failure. We 
will have electricity to operate not 
only the phone system, but all of 
the building systems at 15th and M. 


The new generator is fully un- 
attended and automatic in opera- 
tion. It will go on within moments 
of a power failure. 


This generator is synchronized 
with the other units, from a control 
console. Special equipment pre- 
vents a power mismatch. The new 
unit is started by a compressed air 
system and has its own cooling sys- 
tem rather than using city water. 


It would take 79 gallons of anti- 
freeze to fill this system. 


Although the new unit is by far 
the largest standby power unit in 
the Company, it is only one of 
many. We have dozens of others in 
our territory. Totaled together they 
are capable of producing something 
on the order of 2% million watts 
of energy, which is by and large a 
pretty shocking fact. 


One bank of the engine. 


Control panel for generator. 
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Mistake Not Snake 


@ AN Ohio farmer plowing his 
field uncovered what he thought 
was one of the largest snakes he 
had ever seen. He jumped down 
from the tractor, grabbed a club 
and proceeded to beat it beyond 
recognition. 

Excited he ran to the house to 
call a friend to tell him of his 
encounter, only to find that his 
phone was dead. So, he decided 
that as long as he had to report 
his phone out of service anyway, 
he might as well kill two birds 
and do it from his friend’s house. 

A repairman was dispatched 
and, with the farmer in tow, 
traced the underground cable to 
the freshly plowed field. “Good 
night,” exclaimed the repairman, 
“What in the world happened to 
this cable?” 

“Cable?” asked the surprised 
farmer. “I thought it was a snake, 
so I killed it.” 

“You sure did,” sighed the re- 
pairman as he began the task of 
restoring service. 
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@ A BIRMINGHAM, Michigan, 
woman got a ring for her 50th 
birthday and another ring and 
another ring. ...In answer to a 
newspaper ad placed by her hus- 
band asking that people call his 
wife and congratulate her on her 
birthday, the lucky lady received 
nearly 400 calls from well- 
wishers. 


—Telephony 
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If you invest in Series H — 
current income — Savings Bonds, 
youll receive semi-annual inter- 
est checks, in guaranteed amounts. 
Series H bonds mature in 10 


years. 
* * A 


What’s your average? The aver- 
age investment of persons buying 
U. S. Savings Bonds and Freedom 
Shares, through the Payroll Sav- 


ings Plan, is $25 a month. 
* 2k XK 


Drivers under 25 years of age 
account for only one-fifth of 
America’s drivers, but were in- 
volved in one-third of all fatal 
highway crashes in 1968, accord- 
ing to an annual report from The 


Travelers Insurance Companies. 
* SS a 


Your present car will last you a 
lifetime if you are careless enough. 
—Telephony 


Howard Lahr Wraps Up Career 


e HOWARD H. Lahr wrapped up 48% years of work 
with LT&T June 1 as he retired. Howard has been 
senior employee in terms of years of service for 
several years. Since 1924 he has lived and worked at 
Hastings. 


“I came out in 1924. I just liked it and stayed 
here,” he chuckled. 
ae About retirement, Howard says, 
= . “T don’t have any plans. It will be 
no different—I’ll do the same things 
I have been doing, except I won’t 
work.” 

Some of the things that will “be 
the same” for Howard are: Trips 
to Cozad to help out his boy who is 
in business there and yearly trips 
of a month or so to Portland to 
visit a daughter. 

“My wife has a lot of plans,” admitted Lahr. He 
expects to fix the place up, but also hopes to go fish- 
ing. “I used to be a fisherman, but I haven’t had a 
chance these past few years,” he said. 

Howard came to LT&T in the summer of 1921 as 
a Cable Splicer’s Helper in Lincoln. He resigned in 
June of 1923, but was back with the Company in a 
couple of months. A month after he moved to 
Hastings as a helper, he became a Third Class Cable 
Splicer. 

Over the years he progressed to First Class Cable 
Splicer and worked at such assignments as Special- 
man, Merit Combinationman and Switchman. 

In January of 1958 Lahr became Chief Testman 
and in June of 1962 he became Hastings Wire Chief. 

Over the years there have been many changes. 
Early in his career Howard encountered horses in 
telephone work. “A couple of jobs in Plattsmouth 
we used a dray wagon. We couldn’t get out where 
the trouble was without it,” he explained. 

But for the most part, motor vehicles had taken 
over—such as they were—by the time Howard came 
to LT&T. “When I went out here (Hastings) the 
cable department had one truck, an old Model T,” 
he recalled. 

“We carried tools around in carts. Nobody knew 
what power was on a truck and everything we did 
was done by manpower,” he added. 

Now that Howard is retired he can be expected 
to devote his energies to more personal projects. 
Maybe at last he’ll get to catch a few fish. 


Leisure Life for lvan Haith 


e “I’M GOING to stay around here. I don’t know 
for sure what I’m going to do yet.” 

That was Ivan Haith’s first comment about his 
retirement which took effect June 1. But the long- 


time Humboldt Manager does have several retire- 
ment ideas in the back of his head. 


For instance, he expects to fol- 
low several of his hobbies, such as 
photography and cabinet work. 

“We'll do a little traveling this 
summer,” he disclosed. Their plans 
involve three trips: one to a son’s 
cabin at the Harlan County dam; 
another to Arkansas; and a third to 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 


For one thing, Mrs. Haith will 
continue to teach for another year 
or two and that will affect their immediate plans, 
which may be why Ivan is a little non-committal 
about what he will be doing. 


With 41 years of service, Haith has a wealth of 
telephone experience. 

“There’s been an awful lot of changes. It’s been 
hard to keep up with some of them,” he commented. 
Back when he started with the Company we were 
using the old Model T trucks. “You didn’t have any 
derricks or anything like that,” he said. 


Ivan’s net credited service date is June 14, 1929, 
but he actually started with the Company the middle 
of January of that year, as a Groundman in Lincoln. 

He progressed to Third Class Lineman and Sec- 
ond Class Lineman before suffering a temporary 
layoff, along with hundreds of others, in the depres- 
sion year of 1933. Later he worked as a First Class 
Lineman and then a Combinationman at Seward. 

In 1947 he became Manager at Sterling and the 
following year moved to Humboldt as Manager, a 
position he has filled ever since. 

This long association with the people of Hum- 
boldt is one of the reasons why the Haiths have 
chosen to remain there. Only now Ivan will be chan- 


neling his energies towards his hobbies instead of 
telephone work. 


Kay Portche Has New Plans 


e WHEN Kay Portsche retired June first, she shifted 
her energies and attention from her job as Private 


Secretary to the Vice President to being a full time 
housewife. 


“I have a lot of things I’d like to 
do at home, things I haven’t had 
time to do,” she said. Examples are 
sewing and yard and garden work. 

Mr. Portsche plans to retire in a 
couple of years and then the 
couple’s plans and activities may 

’ take a different direction. But for 
_ the immediate time Kay said “I 
_ thought it would be nice to have a 
—— couple of years at home.” 
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Mrs. Portsche’s retirement will open up oppor- 
tunities for travel immediately. Her husband is able 
to take time off work, whereas her duties have not 
always permitted it. They will take advantage of 
her new freedom. 

Kay has been secretary to the Vice President for 
16 years. All of her telephone service has been in 
Lincoln, in office work. She started her career in 
January of 1929 in the Lincoln Business office and 
after several years transferred to the General Com- 
mercial Department. 

Over the years her duties have included those of 
Stenographer, Junior Secretary, Senior Secretary, 
and Private Secretary. For 30 years she worked for 
Merle M. Hale, retired Vice President, in the General 
Commercial office and later in the Vice President’s 
office. 

Her natural graciousness and great tact have been 
apparent to all who have had contact with Mrs. 
Portsche. 

Has the Company changed much during her 
career? 

“It has grown so much in that time,” she said, 
with some awe in her voice. “There have been sev- 
eral Vice Presidents in my time—several Presidents, 
too,” she added. 

Now that Kay is retired, she can devote her full 
talents and energy to homemaking. Which should 
surely mean that the Portsche home will be a model 
of orderliness and efficiency. 


Supervisory Changes for Four 


e RETIREMENTS of Howard H. Lahr, Wire Chief at 
Hastings and Ivan C. Haith, Exchange Manager at 
Humboldt have brought several supervisory changes. 

Replacing Mr. Haith as Exchange Manager at 
Humboldt is Robert H. Berggren. Replacing Mr. 
Berggren as Exchange Manager at Stromsburg 1s 
John D. Brockmeyer, Fairbury Switchman. . 

Replacing Mr. Lahr as Wire Chief at Hastings 1s 
Donald C. Gilmore. Moving into Mr. Gilmore’s place 
as Wire Chief at Plattsmouth is Paul F. Singleton, 
who has been Installer-Repairman, COE, in General 
Plant. 

Mr. Berggren has over 20 years of experience with 
LT&T. He started his career as a Groundman at 
Wahoo and later worked as a Combinationman at 
Wahoo and Ashland. In 1966 he became a Switch- 
man at Wahoo and since 1968 has been Exchange 
Manager at Stromsburg. In the 1950’s Bob was active 
in the Naval Reserves. 

Mr. Brockmeyer has over 22 years of service with 
the Company. He first worked as a Groundman at 
Beatrice and later served as Combinationman at 
Beatrice, Hebron and Fairbury. Since 1966 he has 
been a Switchman at Fairbury. 


Brockmeyer Berggren 


Gilmore Singleton 


In 1948 he left the Company to join the Navy, 
returning to telephone work in 1952. 


Mr. Gilmore has nearly 23 years of service with 
the Company. His first assignment with LT&T was 
as a Combinationman in Lincoln in 1947. Later he 
worked as a Switchman in Lincoln and Beatrice. In 
1959 he became an Installer-Repairman, COE, and in 
1962 he moved from Auburn to Wire Chief at Platts- 
mouth. For several years he was active in the Naval 
Air Reserve and spent portions of his summers on 
active duty. 

Mr. Singleton has over 13 years of experience 
with the Company. His first job was as Building 
Messenger in 1955, but he resigned in 1956, seeking 
outside work. In 1957 he returned to LT&T as a 
Groundman in Lincoln. He became a Combination- 
man in 1964 and an Installer Repairman, COE in 
1967. 


Promotions and 
Title Changes 


Larry Jones, General Accounting 
Supervisor to General Accounting 
Manager. 


Darlene Hauf, Service Assistant to 
Assistant Chief Operator, Hastings. 
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Wahoo Area 


Around the Circuit 
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Melvin Sorenson 


Jack Mankamyer, Area Manager 
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Juanita Welch . | John C. Jensen 


Henry Hall, Ashland Francis Nicholson 


L.R.Cink, Wire Chief” Don Moeller. | 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


F YOU haven’t noticed some changes in re- 
cent issues of LT&T’s employees magazine, 
we'll be disappointed. Most recent is the use 
of color. Last month we used, courtesy of the 
Game Commission, an outdoor scene printed 
in full color. 


This month we have also added a touch of 
color to the magazine. 


Before that. there were other changes we 
hope you noticed. Back in April we dropped 
the magazine’s old name “Lincoln Telephone 
News” in favor of the simple title “LT&T.” At 
the same time we established a new publica- 
tion for employees, “The Casual Observer,” 
distributed at work locations. 


The new publication carries many of the 
short items previously used in the magazine. 
We think this has resulted in a cleaner, neater 
and more attractive publication. 


Another change in the magazine 1s a sim- 
plified Service Anniversary page. Pictures and 


OUR COVER 


e THIS happy scene is at the Lin- 
coln Children’s Zoo. The touch and 
pet style of zoo will again be one 
of the features of the Annual Com- 
pany Picnic July 25 at Antelope 
Park. This walk leads to a barn 
of animals at the left; a crazy party 
house on the right: and a rabbit 
pen which is out of line of sight. 
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names of those observing 5th, 10th, 15th, etc. 
anniversaries are included. The complete list 


of anniversaries is now carried in the Casual 
Observer. 


Up to now, we have published service anni- 
versary pictures starting with 10 years. The 


changed anniversary page includes those ob- 
serving 5 years. 


There is still another change in the works. 
The magazine will now be published every 
six weeks. Up to now it has been printed each 
month (except September) for a total of 11 
times a year. 


The next issue is due to appear September 
1, followed by another October 15. This new 
schedule permits the use of color and occasion- 
al professional art work. 


| We hope you like the new style of maga- 
zine and will find it both interesting and 
readable. 
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Health Care Insurance 


It's important when you need it 


yes you need it you can’t buy 
it and when you can buy it you 
don’t need it. When you don’t need 
it you don’t want to talk or think 
about it. 

That’s insurance for you. 

At least it’s health care insur- 
ance, which is an unpleasant and 
complicated subject about accident, 
disability and sickness. 

It turns most people off. 

But when you need health care 
it’s pretty important. So turn your- 
self back on and read about LT&T’s 
Health Care Program. 

If you are a regular employee 
or a retired employee receiving a 
Company pension, you are eligible 
for coverage under the Company’s 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield program. If 
you are not now enrolled in the 
plan, you may do so during the 
re-opener period. (See Box) 

The Health Care Program is 
sometimes called a Hospital-Medi- 
cal Major-Medical Expense plan. It 
covers a great many hospital ex- 
penses, physicians services for med- 
ical and surgical care, diagnostic 
X-ray and laboratory examina- 
tions, and medical and surgical ser- 
vices. 

A schedule of basic medical 
and surgical allowances is set up 
under the plan. When you have 
$100 “out-of-pocket” expenses out- 
side of your basic coverage on an 
illness, you become eligible for ma- 
jor medical coverage. The $100 “de- 
ductible” may include drugs and 
medicines as well as the expense 
to you for medical and surgical 
treatment. 

Major medical coverage pays 80 
per cent of eligible expenses. These 
are listed on page 20 of the book- 
let “Health Care Program”’ distri- 
buted to members. Not covered un- 
der major medical are a number 
of specific services which are listed 
on pages 21 and 22 of the Health 
Care Program booklet. 


To apply for basic benefits, you 
need only present your member- 
ship card to your physician and he 
will take care of the paperwork in 
applying for the benefits. 

Claims for major medical bene- 
fits, however, must be filed by you 
on forms which may be obtained 
from the Personnel Department or 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield office. 

It isn’t necessary to have the 
doctor’s signature to file a claim. 
But itemized bills for covered ser- 
vices or supplies must be attached 
to the complete claim form. These 
bills cannot be returned. 

Information which should be on 
each itemized bill is: 

1. Name of the person or organ- 
ization providing the services or 
supplies. 

2. Name of the patient receiv- 
ing the services or supplies. 

3. Each date the services or sup- 
plies were provided. 

4. Each charge for the services 
or supplies. 

5. Description of the services or 
supplies. 


A Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
“re-opener” period has been 
scheduled for August 3 to 15. 
This will permit LT&T em- 
ployees not now enrolled in 
the health and hospitalization 
insurance program to do so 
with fewer restrictions. 


During the re-opener per- 
iod, any employee with 60 
days service or more may en- 
roll in the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield program with no wait- 
ing period (except for preg- 
nancy) and no statement of 
health. If you are interested 
in enrolling during the re- 
opener, contact your super- 
visor. 


6. The professional status of the 
nurse (such as R.N. or L.P.N.) plus 
the registration number on bills for 
special nursing services. 

7. Prescription numbers for each 
drug on bills for prescription drugs. 

8. The name of each drug or 
medicine on bills for these when 
dispensed by a physician. 

For retired employees, payments 
made by Medicare will count to- 
wards the $100 deductible required 
by major medical coverage. But 
payments made by the basic por- 
tion of Blue Cross-Blue Shield will 
not count. 

For instance, on a $100 surgery 
charge, Medicare would pay 80% 
which would be $80. The basic por- 
tion of Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
would pay the other $20. The $80 
paid by Medicare would then count 
towards the $100 deductible, but not 
the $20 paid by the basic Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield coverage. 

No more than three deductibles 
will be required by any one family 
during a policy year, which runs 
from Sept. 1 to Aug. 31. If there 
have been no claims in the pre- 
vious year, expenses incurred June 
through August count towards the 
deductible in the new year. 

In the case of a common acci- 
dent involving more than one cov- 
ered person, the $100 deductible 
need be paid by only one person 
during the membership year in 
which the accident occurred. 

Claims for benefits for retirees 
of 65 years or over are processed 
taking into consideration services 
which are provided by either Part 
A or B of Medicare and services 
paid by the basic plan. 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield cover- 
age “meshes” with the Medicare 
coverage, supplementing it. But un- 
der no circumstances will Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield supplement Med- 
icare payments beyond 100° of the 
total charge. 


Service: Performance of labor for the benefit of another; act 
or means of supplying some general demand; any result of useful 
labor which does not produce a tangible commodity ... 


A PLEASANT tone of voice, helpfulness and a con- 
cern for the customer are important factors in 
giving good service. That’s what six operators: in 
our Traffic Department say. 

We asked them “What can you do in your job to 
help give our customers good service.” 

Here’s the answers the Traffic employees gave: 

Ann Haverty, Nebraska City: “We need to be as 
helpful as we can. We have a Service Assistant here 
who will just go overboard to help somebody and 
that’s what we need. We need to get away from 
letting the customer’s attitude affect ours. We need 
to do more than just what we have to do. If they 
are having a problem, we need to find out what it is.” 


SS 
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Mary Schellpeper 


Ruth Vrooman, Beatrice: “At all times we should 
show a special interest in each individual when we 
work with them, with politeness and helpfulness. 
I think we should work with speed and accuracy 
when waiting on customers and be pleasant at all 


day we can.” 
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Ann Haverty 


Mary Schellpeper, Lincoln Unit II: “The way 
I sincerely feel is that when we answer the light we 
must have a friendly voice. I believe we should make 
the customer feel that we do want to help him and 
that we should search all the records we have 
available to us. I do think it is important to have 
accurate information.” 
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Norma Vineyard, Hastings: “The best thing we 
can do is to try to sound helpful by our tone of 
voice. In this computer business, it’s the only way 
we have to let people know we want to help. What 
most of our customers want is that feeling that we 
are always around to help.” 
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Ramona Anderson | 


Barbara Huff, Lincoln Unit III: The main thing 
is to answer lamps when they come in as quickly 
as possible and to put up their calls as fast as we 
can and to really know what you’re doing on each 
type of call.” 


Norma Vineyard 


Ramona Anderson, Lincoln Unit I: “An operator 
cannot be seen. The voice that you use is probably 
one of the most important factors. A pleasing tone 
of voice will give a customer more confidence than 
anything else that you want to put their call up with 
accuracy and speed. I think a customer likes to have 
his call put through as quickly as possible. You have 
to give a call your complete attention so the call will 
be put up accurately.” 
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piece, two-tone ouffit. 


Annette Stier, Disbursement Accounting, likes 
the flowered look. 


Tom Goldenstein, Field Engineer, favors 
striped shirt and tie. 


Winnie Springer, Traffic Unit 1, wears a two- 


— THERE’S one thing in this mo- 

dern world that changes fast, it’s 
clothing styles. They evolve so ra- 
pidly that it’s impossible to set 
down any hard and fast rules as 
to what is proper attire for various 
occasions. 

The public schools found out 
about this problem a few years ago 
when some of them decreed that 
girl students’ dresses should reach 
to mid-knee. Hardly was the ink 
dry on that edict before the schools 
found that nowhere could you buy 
a girl’s skirt or dress that long! 

If any business firm a couple 
of years ago had set a rule that its 
salesmen should wear only white 
shirts, today it would look pretty 
badly outdated. 

Such are the problems of setting 
down rules about clothing. 

Yet how you dress and look 
tells the people you meet something 
about you. It gives them their 
first impression of you and your 
employer. 

Even if it is changing constant- 
ly, there is such a thing as proper 
dress. And if you can’t draw up a 
rigid outline that will stand the test 
of time, there are some general 


Joe Bruce, Switchman, has a well pressed 
look, rolled back sleeves. 
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rules which do apply—the rules of 
common sense. 

Proper dress is simply a matter 
of wearing the right thing in the 
right place at the right time. To 
make an extreme comparison, what 
you’d wear to a backyard barbecue 
is much different from what you’d 
wear to a wedding. 

These days the philosophy of the 
Now Generation “do your own 
thing” has premeated the clothing 
styles. It’s brought a new free- 
dom in dress and hair styles, a 
casualness, and a whole bunch of 
wild colors and color combinations. 

It’s kind of hard to know what’s 
proper to wear to work at the 
Telephone Company. 

But the rules of common sense 
will carry you through. Obviously 
what you wear depends on your 
work assignment. 

If you are a Switchman or a 
Toll Terminalman you'll dress quite 
differently from a Commercial Re- 
presentative, because your job is 
quite different. If you are a Key 
Punch Operator, or a Telephone 
Operator, your choice of clothing 
will be different from that of a 
Secretary. 

No matter what your job, you'll 
want to be as neat and clean and 
pressed as your work will allow. 
These are basic to a good appear- 
ance. 

Also basic is selecting clothes 
and hair styles appropriate to your 
age and physical characteristics. 
What is appropriate for an 18-year- 
old might be ridiculous on a 50- 
year-old. 

To put forth your best appear- 
ance to the public and to your co- 
workers it’s best to avoid extremes. 
A middle of the road course is often 
best. What you need to remember 
is that styles change and yester- 
day’s extreme often becomes to- 
day’s commonplace. 

It’s simply a matter of using 
common sense and developing an 
awareness of what is being done. 


good in plaid. 
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Rosemary Tuch, Operator, likes short sleeves, 
open neck. 
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Don Karnopp, Draftsman, likes stripes, open 
collar. 
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Peggy Gillispie, Mail Girl, wears a brightly | Linda Nuernberger, Stenographer, shows the 
flowered dress. new longer length. 


Bob Biel, Combinationman, favors short 
sleeve sport shirt. 


Barbara Reed, Operator, wears two-piece 
sleeveless outfit. 
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ercial Representative, Dick Bartels, Installer-Repairman, chooses 
sportshirt, loafers. 


Dale Weber, Comm 
wears business suit, tie. 
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Pioneers preserve history traditions of telephony 


Ve A membership of 955 people, when the Frank 
H. Woods Telephone Pioneer Association gets 
together it is a big occasion. 

Every year the majority of the Pioneer members 
do gather for an annual meeting and banquet. Al- 
though this meeting is a big event, and as such highly 
visible, there’s a lot more to the Pioneers than this. 

The association was formed in 1941, taking its 
name from the founder of our Company. Members 
must have 15 years of service in the telephone busi- 
ness or an associated industry. Wives or husbands of 
members may become associate members. 

Purpose of the Pioneer Association is to preserve 
the history, traditions and ideals of Independent 
Telephony in Nebraska; to promote and perpetuate 
fellowship and friendliness; to encourage the de- 
velopment of the arts and industry and for all 
worthy and related subjects. 

As part of their purpose, the Pioneers have 
gathered and maintain a collection of antique tele- 
phones, showing the early development of the in- 
dustry’s technology. They also have photographs 
and other historical material related to the telephone 
in Nebraska. 

Perhaps not many people know that the Pioneers 
sponsor an Explorer post. This is an organization 
of boys older than those in the Boy Scout program 
who share a common interest, in this case communi- 
cations. 

Advisor (adult leader) of the post is Bill Eckles, 
ie is also the new president of the Pioneer Associa- 

ion. 


The boys’ most recent task was the improvement 


and maintenance of a private telephone system at 
the Boy Scout camp at Humboldt. The post in- 
stalled the system several years ago. 

Because of the Pioneer purpose to promote fel- 
lowship, the Association has several social events 
during the year. For the men there are usually 
three parties — fall and spring stags or steak fries 
at the Hughes cabin in Seward and a mid-winter 
event at the National Guard Armory. 

For the women there are from four to six events 
including a fall steak fry, a Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas party, a theater and dinner party and a spring 
party. 

The Pioneers also sponsor a monthly get-to- 
gether for retirees on the third Thursday of each 
month. Usually a movie is shown and refresh- 
ments served. At Thanksgiving time there is a 
catered dinner. 

In recent years the Pioneers have sponsored a 
fall bus trip for retirees, leaving Lincoln about 
10 a.m. and returning at mid-afternoon after touring 
nearby points of interest. 

This year the organization also sponsored a 
Hawaiian trip, taking advantage of special rates 
for groups. 

But the big event of the year is the annual 
banquet and meeting. It’s an opportunity for mem- 
bers from all points of our territory and for members 
who are retired to gather for a good time and to 
exchange personal news of the past year. 

Election of new officers is announced at the an- 
nual meeting. Providing leadership for the Pioneers 
this year are Bill Eckles, President; George Eggle- 
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Outgoing President Russell Rauch. 
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Mrs. Brady accepts Harold’s Service Award. 


Zeno Jones receives Clara’s Service Award. 
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New President Bill Eckles. 
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(continued from preceding page) 
ston, Vice President; Dean Hobson, Second Vice 
President; Bob Blackford, Treasurer. Marie Buttery 
remains as Secretary. 

Highlight of the banquet has been the presenta- 
tion of Meritorious Service Awards to Pioneers who 
have contributed greatly to the purposes of the 
organization. This year the awards went, post- 
humously, to Harold J. Brady and Clara M. Jones. 
Mrs. Brady accepted Harold’s award and Zeno Jones 
accepted the award of his sister, Clara. 

The annual banquet traditionally includes a tri- 
bute in the form of a moment of silence to those 
members who have died during the year. So hon- 
ored at this year’s event were: A. J. Cox, Alex 
Geist, Hilda Ramsey, Rex Winders, Richard Merrill, 
Elizabeth Johnson, Cecelia Hiller, Harry M. Branch, 
John Litzenberg, Grace Wolfe, Hazel Thomason, 
Helen Massie, Hugo Staley, D.C. Travis and Bertha 
Putman. 

The annual dinner usually concludes with the 
giving of door prizes — this year numbering over 
two dozen and including a variety of attractive 
gifts. 

While the annual event is the biggest and show- 
lest of the Pioneer activities, the purposes and 
other activities are carried forward during the year 
by a group of committees which include fellowship, 
historical, hobby, membership, publicity resolutions, 
social and ways and means. 

With its requirement of at least 15 years of 
service, the Pioneer Asociation is made up of mem- 
bers well qualified to carry out its purposes. 


John Findley won a prize. 
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Emcee Gene Schrank The Francis Darnolds 


Dale Heiliger, Commercial, at far right, broug 


John Bonebright tells a story. 
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Don Nelson Frank Hendrix | 
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Lee Ward and Bob Cardwell at table tennis. 


Ron Carlson and Darlene Timm 


Bill Nuttleman and Bob Tyler 
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A hodge-podge of Rec Room fun 


HE MOST loosely organized, 

most varied and longest running 
sports competition within our Com- 
pany. That’s how you might des- 
cribe the annual Clubroom tour- 
nament which has been held in 
Lincoln each spring for many 
years. 

It has to be loosely organized 
because the Tournament takes in 
such varied competition. There is 
shuffleboard, snooker, eightball, 
cribbage and table tennis. Making 
it more complicated is the addi- 


tion of doubles and singles com- 
petition in both shuffleboard and 
table tennis. 

Entries are taken early in the 
spring, brackets drawn up and con- 
testants instructed to arrange their 
matches as soon as they can work 
out a mutually convenient time. 
Because of varied work schedules, 
this is not always easy and the 
tournament usually stretches out 
for several weeks. 

As the tournament progresses, 
various matches draw a certain 
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amount of interest on the part of 
friends of the players and the post- 
ed charts of the progress of the 
tournament are closely watched. 
The only unified thing about 
the whole event is the awarding 


of trophies, for which the winners 


noon. 

But in spite of the loose or- 
ganization of the self-scheduled 
matches, the tournaments are pop- 
ular and annually attract an im- 
pressive number of entries. 


Death Claims Bud Miller 


ipa came quickly and unexpectedly to Hobart 
M. “Bud” Miller, retired Plant employee, on Fri- 
day, June 12. He was 74 years old. 

Mr. Miller had remained active 
since his retirement in 1961 and 
the evening of his death had mowed 
his lawn and that of a neighbor. 
He finished the chore, then sat 
down in a lawnchair on his drive- 
way to relax in the cool of the 
evening 

At that moment he collapsed. 
An ambulance was summoned 
promptly, but he was lifeless up- 
on arrival at the hospital. 

Bud spent his entire telephone career in the 
Plant Department. He came to LT&T in the fall of 
1919 as a truck driver in an era when this was a 
skill not yet mastered by many. 

Later he worked as an Auto Mechanic and in the 
middle 1940’s he worked at York as a Testman. He 
returned to Lincoln in the fall of 1945 as a Shop- 
man and he worked at the 21st and L location for 
the rest of his career. 

Miller was a meticulous workman during his 
career and a congenial person, well liked by his 
associates. He kept his telephone friendships active 
after retirement, often passing by the shop to ex- 
change a quick greeting. 

Funeral services took place June 15 at Hodgman- 
Splain - Roberts Mortuary in Lincoln. Burial was 
at the Alma Lutheran Cemetery at Mead. 
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lrene Combs Succumbs 
RENE M. Combs, long-time Traffic employee, suc- 
cummed to death Sunday, June 28, after a long 
illness. She had been away from work for several 
months as her health failed and worsened. 

Mrs. Combs started her long tele- 
phone career in 1924 as a Student 
Operator in Syracuse, before she 
had reached the age of 20. Later she 
worked as an A and L operator and 
an Assistant Chief Operator. She 
resigned in 1935 to be married. 

However, she was back at tele- 
phone work in 1936, as a Relief Op- 
erator at York. Later she worked at 
David City, as a Contract Chief Op- 
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erator-Cashier at Otoe and as a Contract Chief at 
Garland. In 1941 she went to Nebraska City and in 
1942 to Ashland, where she became Chief Operator. 
She also worked at Hastings and the Harvard Army 
Base in the early 1940’s. 

Mrs. Combs was transferred to Beatrice in 1946 as 
Chief Operator and she moved to Lincoln the follow- 
ing year to join the General Traffic Department 
staff as a Traveling Chief Operator. Since 1950 her 
title had been Traveling Instructor. 

Because of her many years of service in the 
Department and her variety of work assignments, 
Irene was a storehouse of information on Traffic 
procedures and history. A forceful personality, she 
never shrank from expressing her views on matters 
concerning the good of the Company. 

Irene had a wide circle of acquaintances through 
the Company, developed during her years of service. 

Funeral services took place Thursday, July 2 at 
Ropers and Sons in Lincoln. Interment was at Fair- 
view Cemetery in Lincoln. 

Survivors include her husband, “Babe” who is 
retired from LT&T. 


No Drastic Changes for Buck 


N° DRASTIC changes are planned by B. A. “Buck” 
Isaman, who retired the first of last month. His 
plans are to continue to live in Lincoln and to remain 
active in the civic pursuits which have occupied 
part of his time for some years. 
“ae ar Buck is now working on the 
' state level of the Job’s Daughters 
| Council and has been active in the 
ff Masonic orders. He’ll also continue 
_ to enjoy hunting, particularly duck 
hunting, and will take a modest 
trip this summer with Mrs. Isaman. 
Buck’s better half has been look- 
ing forward to his retirement as 
much as he has. But she insists 
that she has no special chores at all lined up for him. 
Isaman has been an LT&T’er for nearly 35 years. 
He entered the Company as a Groundman at Hast- 
ings in the fall of 1935 and a year later was working 
as Apprentice Switchboardman. He progressed 
through several levels of switchboard work and in 
1946 was promoted to Exchange Manager at Hum- 
boldt. Buck was there for about a year and a half, 
then moved to Lincoln where he has lived since. 
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His first assignment in Lincoln was that of En- 
gineering Assistant. Later he was advanced to Out- 
side Plant Engineer, Supervisor of Planning and 
most recently, Assistant Planning Engineer. 


Buck lost little time in taking advantage of his 
leisure. A few days after retirement he took a 
brief trip out of town. 


His plans include frequent visits to Swedehome, 
where he has a second home with hunting and fish- 
ing near at hand. It’s reported by his friends that 
the facilities include an outside “hoshnick” with 
paneled walls and overhead tile, electric lights and 
the latest Montgomery Ward catalog. 

It looks like Buck will keep busy with plenty of 
new activities. 


Rutherford Starts New Career 


i EITH Rutherford entered a new field in his life 

as he went into retirement the first of last month. 
He’s told his friends that he plans to do some writ- 
ing, which is a hobby. 

Keith has never been one to 
be idle and he’s also mentioned 
something about finding a part- 
time job to help fill in his spare 
time. 


It was a little over 20 years 
ago that Rutherford started work 
for the Company. He was hired 
as a Janitor, worked briefly as a 
Routineman and later became 
Building Service Attendant, the position he held 
at the time of his retirement. 

Because of the nature of his work, he has been 
in daily contact with many of the 15th and M em- 
ployees and enjoys a wide acquaintanship among 
them. He has developed the reputation of always 
having a ready smile, a helping hand and a story 
for every occasion. 

Whatever his retirement pursuits turn out to be 
Keith can be sure to apply the same cheerful com- 
petence that he has shown in his telephone work. 


Mrs. Meyerhoff Promoted 


e EILEEN Meyerhoff took over the duties of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary last month, moving from General 
Traffic to the Vice President’s office. She replaces 
Kathryn Portsche, who has retired. 


Mrs. Meyerhoff has been a Sen- 
ior Secretary since she joined 
LT&T in December of 1961. She 
has worked as secretary to three 
General Traffic Superintendents, 
] the late Lloyd Cleveland; Tyler 
| Ryan, who held the position be- 
fore becoming Vice President; and 
R. B. Hobson. 


Prior to joining LT&T, Eileen 
worked at Bankers Life, Nebraska, insurance com- 
pany. She has combined her business career with 
homemaking duties for her husband and two sons. 


Phil Bohl Named Foreman 


e PHILIP L. Bohl has been ad- 
vanced to Equipment Foreman in 
Lincoln from Toll Terminalman. 
The promotion took effect June 1. 


Mr. Bohl has been with LT&T 
since March of 1959 when he start- 
ed as a Switchman in Crete. He 
remained in that community for 
several years, then transferred to 
David City as an Installer-Repair- 
man, COE in April of 1963. He be- 
came a Toll Terminalman in Lincoln in October 
of 1967 and filled this position until his promo- 
tion to Foreman. 


Jim Smith Moves to Traffic 


ae) ee «(JAMES C. Smith has been as- 
yy signed the duties of Traffic Settle- 
| ments Coordinator in the General 
_ Traffic Department. 


Mr. Smith has over 21 years of 
service with LT&T, having started 
| his telephone career as a Ground- 
| man in Beatrice in February of 
| 1949. He later worked as a Switch- 
} man in Lincoln and Tecumseh; and 

~ ag an Installer-Repairman, COE in 
Tecumseh and Auburn. 


In the fall of 1959 he returned to Lincoln as an 
Engineering Assistant. In 1962 he was advanced to 
Engineer, a position he has filled until his recent 
promotion. 
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Anniversaries 


30 


Years 


Cather’ne Cassell "Virginia Coon 
Sutton Beatrice 


R. E. Chamberlain R. L. Johnson Loretta Melney. 
Lincoln Ashland Crete 
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R. J. Flowers Raymond Strauss J. C. Swenson R. L. Weber 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Beatrice 


C. J. Moore Florence Uhrmacher Cc. R. Yost Sharon Stibal 


Lincoln Hastings Lincoln Lincoln 
NOT PICTURED: Robert Allen Lloyd Lane 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
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Anna Bott 
Hastings 


Ilga Bergmanis 
Lincoln 


Kay Culver 
Lincoln 


George King 
Lincoln 


40 Years With LT&T for Catherine Cassel 


Hoots YEARS ago Catherine Cassell started work- 

ing for the telephone Company at Sutton. Last 
month her four decades of service were recognized 
ed the Company with an official luncheon in Lin- 
coln. 


Mrs. Cassell, who has spent all but two years of 
her life in Sutton, has seen many changes in the 
telephone busines in her 40 year career. She recalls 
the old office, located on the banks of a creek with 
the resulting frequent flooding conditions. 


In more recent years the office has been located 
on a site less subject to high water. 


As the luncheon honoring Mrs. Cassell approached 
its climax, Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., 
stepped forth with a diamond-set service emblem 
and said “I’d like to present you with this pin.” 
He also commended Mrs. Cassell for her long service 
to the Company. 


Master of ceremonies for the luncheon was Com- 
pany Vice President Tyler Ryan, who recalled the 
flood hazard confronting the old office in Sutton. 
“I always wondered how long we’d stay there, but 
through the faithfulness of Mrs. Cassell we always 
gave service,” he said. 


He mentioned the Company’s growth over the 
past four decades and said “We owe all of this to 
people such as Mrs. Cassell who have made it possi- 
ble for us to succeed.” 


Mrs. Cassell commented, “I have enjoyed my 
work.” Of the difficulties sometimes encountered in 
serving the public she said, “You can’t please every- 
body, but you can try.” 


President Woods, Vice President Ryan, General Traffic Superinten- 
dent R. B. Hobson and Wahoo Manager Mankamyer visit with Mrs. 
Casseil. 


Jack Mankamyer, long-time manager at Sutton, 
now manager at Wahoo, said, “I don’t think you’ll 
find a more dedicated employee.” 


During her 40 years of service, Catherine saw 
the Sutton exchange converted to dial operation 
and finally moved to a new building with new dial 
equipment. 


Through all of the changes, her sincere interest 
in our customers has never wavered and to the peo- 
ple of Sutton Catherine and LT&T must seem in- 
separable. 


Four LT&Ters Take Courses at Chicago 


e ROY Shelton and Raymond 
Mathis recently completed a spe- 
cial study course on the Type 300 
Private Automatic Branch Ex- 
change. The course took place at 
the Automatic Electric training 
center in Northlake, Illinois. 

Both Mr. Shelton and Mr. Math- 
is are Installer-Repairmen, PBX in 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Mathis first worked for the 
Company as a Groundman in the 
fall of 1951. Since 1964 he has 
been in his present classification. 

Mr. Shelton came to LT&T as 
a Lineman in 1957 and has been 
in his present classification since 
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Shelton and Mathis ast fall. 


e DARRELL F.Neemanand Harry SQpacmp 
Hill have completed a special stu- { 

dy course on the Series 100 Toll ' 
Director. They took the training 
at the Automatic Electric training 
center in Northlake, Illinois, a sub- 


3 
urb of Chicago. 
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Both Mr. Neeman and Mr. Hill sie = 

are Toll Terminalmen in Lincoln. i 


Mr Hill started his telephone 
career in 1958 as a Frameman. He 
has been in his present classifica- 
tion since 1963. 
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Mr. Neeman came to the Com- 
pany as a Groundman in the fall 
of 1952 and has been in his pre- 
sent classification since 1965. 


Neeman and Hill 
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Three of a foursome wait their turn 
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T HAPPENS every spring. As soon as the last 

traces of snow disappear and the grass starts to 

grow, golfers in LT&T begin to think of officially 
starting the season. 

There are a few hardy ball whackers who get out 
on the golf course nearly every month during the 
winter. But most take a vacation from the sport 
during cold weather. 

So along with the first balmy breezes of spring 
comes an official opening of the season for tele- 
phone company golfers. This year they called it 
the Spring Fling and held it at the Seward Country 
Club course. 

Golfers turned out 68 strong to make up six 
flights and to give the season an official opening. 
Company golfers for the most part play the game 
on a less formal basis — except in Lincoln, where 
asummer golf league for telephone men follows the 
spring opening. 
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Checking the schedule 
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As the golfers meet each year in the official open- 
ing, there is an air of anticipation and camaraderie. 
During the season a number of them will get togeth- 
er for less formal competition on the links. 

The spring golf event traditionally starts off with 
an early morning breakfast. The sportsmen prepare 
for the day of outdoor exercise with a good meal, 
some hot coffee and appropriate conversation. 

They again assemble later in the day for award- 
ing of the various prizes. 

As the season draws to a close, many of them 
will again meet in what is an annual event — the 
fall golf tournament. This marks the approximate 
end for the season for all but the most intrepid 
golfers. 

But until this fall, the golf courses will be busy 
and the golfers in our Company will be in there tee- 
ing off with the rest. 
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yo you want to be sure of 

putting on a successful United 
States Savings Bond Drive, how 
do you go about it? 


One way is when you have a 
winning combination stick with it. 
That’s just what LT&T did for this 
year’s Savings Bond campaign. 


It resulted in our qualifying 
to fly the Minuteman flag for the 
third straight year. It also brought 
us up to a total of 981 (64%) of 
our employees in the payroll sav- 
ings plan of buying Bonds. 


In previous years the United 
Fund Council has done a terrific 
job of helping plan and conduct the 
Savings Bond drive. So they natur- 
ally were asked to work on it 
again. 


Ron Hoffman, Personnel, start- 
ed early in laying the groundwork 
for the drive, ordering materials, 
locating films and handling such 
details as meeting schedules and 
auditorium reservations. 


The help of Don Piersol, payroll 
supervisor, was enlisted in setting 
up some of the mechanics of the 
drive. Then there was the big 
job of selecting canvassers to con- 
tact individual employees. For the 
most part they were already sold 
on the idea of buying Bonds. 


Heading up the drive were Uni- 
ted Fund heads Jerry Laschanzky 
and Art Sharp. They conducted 
a training meeting for canvassers 
and also meetings of employees, 
answering questions and explain- 
ing the purposes of the Bond pro- 
gram. 


Jery and Art must have found 
the winning combination and the 
canvassers must have used it. The 
drive resulted in 232 employees be- 
ing added to the Bond program and 
another 228 re the amount 
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of money they put into Bonds. 
And that kind of result makes 
a successful drive. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 
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First mobile telephone service 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


W* WONDER how many people look for- 
ward to September. It marks the end of 
the summer vacation season—to the regret of 
many of us. (Even though there are those 
who can and do take fall vacations.) 


Schools open up in full force, with the loss 
of summer employees for the Company. But, 
then, because most of the vacations are out of 
the way, work units are less likely to be short- 
handed. 


The month brings the end—or the begin- 
ning of the end—of the hottest of the Nebras- 
ka weather. It also brings the closing of swim- 
ming pools, to the regret of teenagers. 


And the opening of school brings a crush- 
ing load to our Company as students move to 


OUR COVER 


The University of Nebraska is a 
busy place these days as the fall 
semester opens. Scenes such as this 
are common as students hustle to 
their next class or head for the Stu- 
dent Center. This view was snapped 
by a University photographer. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


college and order phones. 


The first of September brings the waning 
days of summer sports but the opening of the 
bowling season. Early birds begin planning 
for Christmas, but many of us look no farther 
ahead than the football season and the pros- 
pects of our favorite teams. 


Changes in our work and lives go relent- 
lessly on, but often gradually and without 
shock. Not so in September. The seasonal 
changeover then seems to rush in with the 
suddenness of sundown. 


While most of us look backwards with 
pleasure on the summer’s activities and work, 
we also look forward with new vigor to the 
challenges and pleasures of the fall and winter. 
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Students Order Phones 


Back to School Means 
Big Work Load for LT&T 


T’S BACK to the books for students of all ages as 

another school term starts. Preparing themselves 
for the challenges ahead are schoolboys and girls, 
teachers, administrators—and telephone people. All 
face a surge of activity at the beginning of the school 
term. 

There’s good reason for LT&T’ers to prepare 
themselves for mental and physical challenges. Be- 
cause when the college students move back to cam- 
pus, it’s as if everybody in an exchange the size of 
Plattsmouth decided to move all the same week. 

We have colleges in several of the towns we serve 
—Hastings, York, Seward, Beatrice, Fairbury, Wa- 
hoo, Peru, Crete—to name them. As students move 
into these towns and campuses, many order tele- 
phones. 

But it is in the Capital City of Lincoln, on the 
big University of Nebraska Campus, that the huge 
rush for telephones happens. 

With an enrollment approaching 20,000 students, 
plus faculty and administration, the state university 
has the population of a sizable town. Adding to the 
number are students at Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and Union College, also located in Lincoln. 

As the students pour into the Capital City and 
settle in dormitories or off-campus housing, it seems 
like they all order phones at once. Naturally they 
expect the service to be ready to use promptly. 

First student orders come in late August. By the 
end of September we can expect to have received 
well over 3,000. In between we probably will have 
days on which over 500 orders are received—last year 
the peak was 700—and we may hit as many as 500 
phones installed in one day. Last year 479 installa- 
tions were completed in a single day. 

When you have orders pouring in like this you 
have to plan ahead. Stocks of phones in a variety of 
colors and sizes have to be prepared. And they have 
to be transported to the places where they are needed. 


Work schedules have to be arranged to handle the 
load of installations. Combinationmen are assigned 
to work only on the campus and overtime hours may 
be scheduled. 


Extra help is hired by the Commercial Depart- 
ment to take orders right on campus. Several loca- 
tions are used to make it as easy as possible for 
students to order phones. 

But that isn’t all. A telephone has to have a num- 
ber and the number has to be available to the public 
as soon as the phone is installed. If it isn’t, the phone 
might just as well be left unconnected. 

So special arrangements are made by the Direc- 
tory Assistance operators for handling of student 
phones. Three operators are assigned to the task of 
providing directory assistance on student phones. 
They work directly from a copy of the telephone 
order until a more formal list of the numbers can be 
prepared. 

This assures customers swift assistance in obtain- 
ing the numbers of newly installed student tele- 
phones. 

This year’s back-to-the-campus move may present 
some different work loads. When the spring semes- 
ter at the University ended, a larger than usual num- 
ber of students remained in Lincoln, moved from 
on-campus housing to off-campus dwellings and en- 
rolled in summer school. 

If the exodus is reversed this fall, it will result 
in a larger than usual number of phone removals on 
top of the surge of phone installations. 

But then, no two years are alike and adapting to 
special needs and unusual circumstances is one of 
the challenges of the telephone business. 

When the rush is over, the number of phones we 
have in service will have taken a substantial leap 
and we will have provided a necessary service to 
thousands of students. 


Glee YEAR was 1887. The place 
Denver. The situation a rough 
and tough city of gold prospectors, 
cowboys, and gambling halls; a 
town growing and spreading like a 
prairie fire. 

This rough town of rugged fron- 
tiersmen had a heart. Its citizens 
worried about their neighbors who 
were down on their luck, sick, or in 
trouble. They formed social agen- 
cles, raising money by separate ap- 
peals. People were generous, but 
irritated by the many appeals for 
money. 

Then four religious leaders—two 
ministers, a priest and a rabbi—had 
an idea. They wondered why not 
have one annual united campais™ 
to raise enough money all at one 
time to meet the needs of all of the 
agencies. Denver liked the idea. 

And the United Fund-Community 
Chest was born. 

The idea spread over the nation. 
Today LT&T’s 22-county territory 
has six such organizations. Lincoln, 
Hastings, Beatrice, Nebraska City, 
York and Fairbury all have United 
Fund or Community Chest drives. 
The charitable agencies differ some- 
what in each of the towns, depend- 
ing on the local needs, but the idea 
is the same. 

The capital city of Lincoln has 
the most agencies in its United 
Fund—23 of them. But even the 
smaller communities have a half 
dozen or so. 

The story of the United Fund and 
Community Chest is one of people 


People 


Helping People 


helping people. It’s a story of des- 
perate people who can’t even buy 
their next meal. It’s the story of 
broken homes or homes about to be 
broken. It’s the story of ordinary 
people who need extraordinary 
help. It’s also the story of average 
people with average needs. 

Take the family whose home and 
possessions have been blown away 
by tornado, washed away by flood, 
or gone up in smoke because of 
fire. There’s a Community Chest 
or United Fund agency ready to 
help. 

Take the down and out transient 
(bum, if you want to be brutal 
about it). There are several United 
Fund agencies ready to give him 
physical and spiritual help. They’ll 
feed him, clothe him, house him, 
and help him get a job. They'll 
help him find peace with himself 
and his God. 

Take the traveling family strand- 
ed without funds—maybe with 
small children. There are United 
Fund agencies which will feed, 
clothe, house them and provide 
money to get them home. 

Take the person who has become 
addicted to alcohol; the family 
Which is about to break up; the 
families with uncontrollable, dis- 
turbed or retarded children. There 
are United Fund agencies which 
can help with counseling, advice 
and training. 

Take the unwed mother. There 
are United Fund agencies which 
offer help to her and provide adop- 
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tion and placement services for the 
child. 

Take the youngsters and oldsters 
who need good recreational oppor- 
tunities. There are United Fund 
agencies which provide athletic 
competition and social and recrea- 
tional activities for all ages. . 

Take the youth of our communl- 
ties who need training in swim- 
ming and water safety. Take the 
adults who need to know how to 
apply first aid. There are United 
Fund agencies which teach these 
skills. 

Take many others who need help 
of different kinds. Chances are 
that one or more United Fund 
agencies can help them. 

These agencies touch the lives of 
many thousands of people—prob- 
ably your own included. 

The story of the Community 
Chest and United Fund is a story 
of people helping people. The 
United agencies are made up of 
people and the money they use to 
help people in trouble comes from 
other people—ordinary people like 
ins, 

We are the people who really 
give the helping hand extended by 
the Community Chest or United 
Fund. Our gifts to the Chest or the 
United Fund are more than just 
helpful—in many cases they are 
literally a life saver for somebody. 

It is people like us who have 
made a success of this 83-year-old 
idea of united effort in helping 
others. 


OME said it was a twister. Some said it was a 
windstorm of tornadic or hurricane velocity. 
Others said we’ll never know exactly what it was. 

With or without a name, the storm which hit the 
north part of our territory the evening of Sunday, 
August 2, left its calling card. It ripped a 25-mile 
broad, 100-mile long trail through Bellwood, Octavia, 
David City, Brainard, Bruno, Prague, Weston, Wa- 
hoo, Ashland, Louisville, and Plattsmouth to name 
some of the localities affected. 

Everywhere the story was the same: Trees split, 
twisted, smashed and uprooted. And not just disease- 
weakened trees either. Good strong healthy ones 
came toppling down. 

When they fell, the limbs and trunks brought 
with them telephone lines, cables and drops as well 
as power lines. They squashed cars, punched holes 
in houses, and blocked streets. Winds broke win- 
dows, tore off roofs and even demolished some build- 
ings. 

At David City, Manager Harvey Armagost said, 
“It hit at 9 o’clock. When I found out about it, it was 
9:15 and I was downtown at 9:20. We lost our micro- 
wave and it took us an hour and a half to get that 
back in. We lost all of our lines to Brainard, Bruno 
and Octavia.” 

Bellwood was hit heavy, but because of the un- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Top: C. E. DeVore is framed by broken trees as he repairs a line 
near Swedeburg. Lower left: Shattered tree at Plattsmouth. Lower 
right: Winds uprooted this tree and sidewalk at Plattsmouth. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
derground telephone service the town had circuits. 

Was it a twister? 

Armagost says, “Definitely, but I don’t think it 
ever got down to the ground. It did more damage 
on hilltops and to anything sticking up.” 

At Wahoo the storm hit about 9:30. Wire Chief 
Louis Cink said, “We were up most of the night. We 
pulled heat coils until 2 or 3 o’clock and checked all 
the CDO offices.” The town of Ceresco was isolated 
as were the connecting exchanges of Prague and 
Weston. 

The Wahoo office was without commercial power, 
and so were several of the unattended dial exchange 
buildings in nearby towns. The emergency generator 
carried the Wahoo exchange and Cink rounded up 
portable generators to take out to the other ex- 
changes. 

Ramey Johnson, Exchange Manager at Ashland, 
says, “It couldn’t have been anything else but a 
twister. You can’t prove it, but it couldn’t.” 

“We pulled heat coils Sunday night and I stayed 
at the office until 4 o’clock. Then I went home and 
cleaned up and came back at 5 o’clock Monday 
morning to start in on the job.” 

The storm passed over Louisville shortly after, 
where it hit more lightly than other towns. Then it 
struck Plattsmouth. 

Wire Chief Paul Singleton said, “We worked all 
the way through from about 9 o’clock Sunday night 


Top left: Wahoo resident Charlie Wesley surveys broken tree in a 
neighbor's yard. Top right: Henry Hall, Ashland fixes a drop wire. 
Bottom: Ramey Johnson stops traffic while Jim Grabowski pulls 
a wire across Highway 6 at Ashland. 
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to about 9 o’clock Monday night. We lost all of our 
carriers and commercial power at Louisville, Mur- 
ray, Union and Nehawka. We ran around getting 
emergency generators for these towns.” 

When the commercial power failed, the Platts- 
mouth office standby power unit clicked on with 
gratifying precision and carried that office through 
the emergency. 

Said Singleton, “I’d say we had a 100-mile-an-hour 
wind—it couldn’t have done so much damage if it 
wasn’t. Cedar Creek got hit pretty bad—you might 
say a twister hit there.” 

Experienced telephone men called it the most 
damaging storm they had witnessed. One of them 
was Armagost, who said he had seen destructive 
tornadoes, but none which cut so wide a path. Gen- 
eral Foreman Jerry Sievers said it was the worst 
storm he had seen since the destructive tornado 
which cut through the York area about seven years 
ago. Jack Mankamyer, Wahoo Manager, said it was 
the most destructive storm he had seen in over 40 
years of experience. 

Telephone men in the affected areas realized al- 
most immediately that service had been seriously 
damaged. They wasted no time in starting to correct 
the situation. One of the first steps was to pull heat 
coils in the central offices, disconnecting lines which 
had been damaged and freeing switching equipment 
for use by those phones on undamaged lines. 

Another was to assure that the exchanges had 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Top left: Roger Weber replaces a drop wire at Wahoo. Top right: 
This broken tree was across the sidewalk in Wahoo. Bottom: Dave 
Mohr carries a drop up a pole at Wahoo. 
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electric power. Then they began to organize the 
cleanup. 

Hampering the repair work was the fact that 
through our territory there was telephone trouble 
of a lesser nature that also had to be cleared. 

As soon as possible, work forces in the storm- 
struck areas were bolstered with help from other 
exchanges. 

At David City, nine combinationmen came in 
from Hastings, Geneva, Seward and York. Two con- 
struction crews went to work on the repair. 

At Wahoo, four construction crews rushed to the 
area and eight combinationmen were sent into the 
area, which includes Ashland. 

At Plattsmouth, four heavy crews went to work 
while 14 combinationmen reported from Fairbury, 
Crete, Beatrice, Auburn, Tecumseh, Nebraska City 
and Lincoln. 

Hampered by blocked streets, tangled limbs and 
unfamiliarity with the areas, the men worked with 
calm sure motions to rebuild the badly damaged 
telephone system. 

For days, residents of the storm-hit area were 
still cutting up downed trees and limbs and stacking 
the wood where they could. But about 95% of the 
telephone damage was repaired by Wednesday night 
and by Thursday following the storm the repair job 
was complete—except for isolated late reports of 
damage. 


It was a big challenge and our employees rose 
to meet it. 


Lower left: Dick Leonard, Paul Singleton, Jerry Sievers and Floyd 
Crewdson pinpoint trouble areas at Plattsmouth. Top right: Gen- 
eral Plant Superintendent, C. E. Connors. 
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Plant Report 


The first weekend of August brought the 
season’s most severe weather conditions to 
Southeast Nebraska. Several of our ex- 
changes suffered moderate to heavy damage. 
Saturday night service was affected in sev- 
eral exchanges. The northern exchanges, 
along with the Lincoln exchange, received the 
brunt of the storm Sunday night. 

General Plant Superintendent, Charles 
Connors, reports that the following exchanges 
had telephones out of service: David City 
area, 983; the Wahoo area, 1,371; and Platts- 
mouth hardest hit with 1,975. 

Nehawka, Weeping Water, Louisville, 
Murray, Union, Yutan, Mead, Valparaiso, 
Davey, Nebraska City and Plattsmouth were 
all forced to go to emergency power. One 
hundred poles had to be replaced. Sixty four 
of these were in Wahoo, while David City and 
Plattsmouth required 17 and 19 pole replace- 
ments respectively. 

At one time or another, during and im- 
mediately following the weekend, David City, 
Wahoo, Octavia, Bruno, Brainard, Ceresco, 
Prague and Weston were isolated. 

The task of restoring service began im- 
mediately. All plant employees were in- 
volved in the job. In an amazingly short time 
95% of the troubles were cleared. To accom- 
plish so much in such a short time was a 
tremendous job well done. By Wednesday 
night, August 5, the situation was approach- 
ing normal. 


July 15-Aug. 31 OCP?VICE 
Anniversaries 


NOT PICTURED Adeline L. Weber 
Jean Paulson Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
er a eens James W. Schuman 
Li obert Baer Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
incoln, 15 yrs. 
: Gary D. Busch 
pal Sonn Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
incoln, 10 yrs. 
John A. Huls 


Melvina Boley ' 

Lincoln, 10 yrs. Rincolis, BFS: 
Kyle Cease 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Donny Sedersten 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Harvey Armagost T. B. Hodges 
David City Lincoln 
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Rose Denson Elaine Hawkins Cc. J. Novak 


A. L. Higgins 
Nebr. City Lincoln Crete Nebr. City 
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Years 


Gary Clifford Thelma Wisen Renos Kunz 


Cleora Lawrence r : 
Nebr. City Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


August Jensen 
York Crete 
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G. Laschanzky Patsy Sherman R. L. Luft 
Lincoln Lincoln Seward 


H. K. Studier Robert Genrich 
Superior Beatrice 


Minnie Zeller 
Lincoln Lincoln Nebr. City Lincoln 


Larry Willet Robert Allen Jerry Friede 
Lincoln 


Buying a Mobile Home? 
Co-op May Be Able To Help 


F YOU are in the market for a new mobile 
home, check with Co-op before you buy it. 
You may be able to finance it there. 

This type of loan, with certain restrictions, 
has been approved by directors of the Tele- 
phone Employees Cooperative Credit Asso- 
ciation. It is handled under the Title I FHA 
program—the same one which is used for 
home improvement loans. 

Some of the requirements are: 

¢ The trailer must be at least 10 feet wide 
and 40 feet long and must meet minimum 
construction standards. 

° The trailer must be new. 

¢ It must be intended to be occupied by 
the buyers as their principal residence (This 
rules out use as a vacation home or cabin.) 

¢ Maximum loan is $10,000. 

¢ The trailer must be located on a site ap- 
proved by FHA. 

Maximum maturity of the mobile home 
loan is 12 years and 32 days. (Minimum is 
one year.) 

Interest rates used by Co-op will be gen- 
erally as set by FHA. These are $5.50 dis- 
count per $100 of loan on the first $2,500 and 
$4.50 per $100 on the portion of the loan over 
$2,500. 

Directors of Co-op have set a limit of 
$50,000 total to be out on this type of loan at 
any one time. Co-op has been making FHA 
home improvement loans for about two years. 
It has made real estate loans—within certain 
limits—for many years and has been in busi- 
ness since the 1930’s. The addition of mobile 
home financing is another step to keep the 
Co-op in pace with the times. 

Mobile home living has changed drastical- 
ly in recent years and the builders of these 
homes say it is going to change even more 
in the future. Some models are as luxurious 
as conventionally built homes. 

Tentative planning by some housing de- 
velopers calls for a new type of mobile home 
development with roomy sites, landscaping, 
swimming pools, and perhaps other recrea- 
tional facilities. 

It may well be that this type of housing 
will replace conventionally built economy 
and lower middle price homes. 

If so, Co-op is ready with a financing pro- 
gram available to LT&T employees. 


Cecile Morehead Retires 


ECILE Morehead, Lincoln Traffic Unit II, handled 

her last call as the month of July drew to an end 
and entered a career of retirement. But the leisure 
life is one which Mrs. Morehead is approaching 
gradually. 


She’s not completely retiring im- 
mediately because she will be 
working five days a week in a Lin- 
coln bank, in the employees’ kitch- 
en and cafeteria. 

“T’ll have something to do,” she 
explains. The first part of next year 
she will go on a reduced work 
schedule there, which will free her 
for more usual retirement activities. 

“I’m going to take up cake dec- 
a 1 orating again, if I can get into adult 
education,” she said. This is an activity she enjoys 
and Mrs. Morehead hopes to eventually do some cus- 
tom decorating. 

A telephone employee with nearly a third of a 
century of net credited service, Cecile cut her tele- 
phone teeth in Pawnee City working for the old 
Pawnee Telephone Company. She first went to work 
in 1924, but because of service breaks, has a net 
credited service date of January 31, 1938. 

When LT&T purchased the exchange in 1946, 
Cecile remained at her operating work and took over 
the duties of Chief Operator. In the 1950’s she moved 
to Tecumseh, where she became Chief Operator. 
Since 1959 she has been in Lincoln Unit II. 

Now that she is retired, there is one activity she’s 
not interested in—travel. “I’m not much for travel,” 


she said. She’d rather stay home and work in the 
kitchen. 


Alan Farmer Takes Course 


@ ALAN D. Farmer of the Commercial Department 
was one of 22 men from the United States and Can- 
ada recently completing a two-week conference on 
data communications. 

The course was conducted by the Engineering 
Extension at Iowa State University and covered 
digital computer fundamentals and data transmis- 
sion concepts and applications. 

The digital computer section provided informa- 
tion on the basics of digital computers so that the 
graduates can speak the language with computer 
specialists and data users. 


e IT’S not difficult to tell who the newest operator is for 
Pacific Telephone in San Francisco. The voice just isn’t of 
the usual feminine quality. No wonder, Philip Grimes, 
complete with mustache, is not a she. Why did he want 
the job? He needed a job and where else could he be so 
surrounded by females? 

—Telephony 
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Swede Foster, retired. 
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families stroll through the park ontheir way to the Children’s Zoo. 


rl #2 ty 


Bob Culver and family. 


Picnic is food and fun 


A SHADY park, hot dogs, and po- 

tato salad, lemonade and sno- 
cones, badminton and Bingo, tickets 
to the zoo, a chance to see old 
friends. Put all those together, stir 
in nearly 1700 people and add a 
dash of other activities and you 
have the 1970 LT&T Employees 
Family Picnic. 


Although total attendance was a 
shade lower than last year’s record 
breaking picnic, the number of em- 


ployees attending—512—was great- 
er. Apparently this year they 
brought fewer members of their 
families. 


There was a little bit of every- 
thing at the annual event. Follow- 
ing the pattern set last year, there 
was playground equipment and 
sno-cones for the tots; badminton 
and horseshoes for older athletes; 
lemonade for everybody; a picnic 
meal served from 2:30 to 5:00; free 
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Tom Longdon, retired. 


for 1700 


tickets to Lincoln’s Children’s Zoo 
and to the zoo train ride; and door 
prizes for employees. 

With pleasantly moderate tem- 
peratures and a partly cloudy sky, 
many of the picnic goers stayed 
around for several hours. Retirees 
from as far away as California 
showed up to renew acquaintances 
and to take part in the fun. 

On the following pages are pic- 
tures of another of LT&T’s biggest 
annual get-togethers. 
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Bingo players listen closely (top right). Horseshoe player sends 
one towards the stake (top left). An array of prizes for Bingo 
players (right). Lemonade girls stand ready to serve (above). 
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Zoo fountain is a water supply for a sponge-off (top left). Fas- 
cinated lad stretches to see (top right). Awed youngster touches 
and pets an animal (right). Swing horses in a dead heat (above). 
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After an hour or two walking in the zoo, a 
bench is a welcome oasis (below). A popular 
feature was the zoo’s train ride (right). 
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Daddy catches sliding tot (above). Girls share 
a swing and a secret (right). Brother pro- 
vides push power (left). 
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Nebraska City Traffic 


Around the Circuit 


Lorraine Steckly 
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Everybody eats at the annual picnic Muriel Rakes 


The food line was busy all afternoon (above). Lunch time was 
bottle time for one of the tiny picnickers (right). ““Who wants a 
bun?” this lad seems to say (below). Two boys top off the picnic 
with ice cream (bottom). 
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Nebraska City Traffic 


Around the Circuit 
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Helen Bossung 
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Mary Bartyzelle 
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Harriet Foote Bobbie Neeman 


Service: Performance of labor for the benefit of another; act 
or means of supplying some general demand; any result of useful 
labor which does not produce a tangible commodity .. . 


Good Service Means 


CY good service to a customer means bending 
over backwards to please him; making sure he 
understands what he has ordered; doing the best you 
can and never taking complaints lightly. 

That’s a summary of the ideas of six Plant em- 
ployees who have regular contact with our customers. 

Here’s what they have to say in answer to the 
question, “What can you do in your job to help give 
our customers good service?” 

Gordon Sinner, Hastings: “I try to make sure the 
customer understands what he has ordered and just 
exactly what I have to do to make the best possible 
installation.” 


Roger Henke 


Roger Bates, Geneva: “Never take any complaint 
too lightly. If people tell you something happened, 
it happened. I want to find out what’s the matter: 
People appreciate it if you’re concerned with their 
problem.” 
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Gordon Sinner 


Roger Henke, Lincoln: “Usually you go out to the 
house (on trouble) and go through everything from 
the pole. A lot of times you get a customer who 
‘chews you out.’ Kind of hold your temper, bend 
over backwards to please him—that’s the best thing 
you can do. I try to stay on the good side of the 
customer.” 


Roger Bates 
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Doing Your Best 


Lee Merritt, Lincoln: “When I’m in a customer’s 
home I do it just like ’'d do my own home. If there 
is any problem, instead of telling the customer I can’t 
do what he wants, I try to tell him why I can’t and 
give him an alternative. The main thing is making 
the customer understand why. I’m always willing to 
listen to a customer. Some of them have a better 
way to do things.” 


Lonnie Husing 


Eugene Hauschild, Lincoln: “The best way to get 
along with customers is to listen to the subscriber 
and show that you care. If he knows youre trying 
he’ll be in a good mood. Usually if you listen to what 
they tell you, you can give them what they want.” 


Lee Merritt 


Lonnie Husing, Nebraska City: “In my position 
the main thing is to do my best. Make every effort 
to do what the customer asks. If it takes a little 
extra, do a little extra. If they want something a 
little different, try to give it to them. If you please 
yourself, you'll most generally please everybody 
else.” 


Eugene Hauschild 
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Hot Weather Sports 


UMMER is a season of outdoor 

fun. It’s a time to enjoy fresh 
air and outdoor sports. It brings 
the months of warm-weather com- 
petition and recreation. 

LT&T’s summer sports programs, 
now completed or drawing to a 
close, have featured outdoor ac- 
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Trap shooters this summer exer- 
cised their skill in a league spon- 
sored by the Izaak Waltons. The 
two telephone teams competed on 
Wednesday evenings at the Wal- 
tons’ range east of Cheney, shoot- 
ing some targets before sundown 
and some under the lights. 
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“Whadda ya mean that’s a strike!” Rita 
Gardner says. 
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Diane Gruhn takes a turn on the pitcher’s 
mound. 
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Tom Tipton, Jack Geist and Don Brunk watch a high fly ball slammed | by one of their 


teammates. 
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Jim Dilworth contemplates his next pitch. 
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Tom Curry is on the receiving end. 


Ollie Hoffman saves his anaphies for Sulcdde 
ing. 


Leonard Larsen walks away from the firing 
line. 
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Lloyd Oglesby tees off. 
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A) TELEPHONE 


Insurance man Lee Gauthier makes a call 
from a booth near the Nebraska U. campus. 
Note the Big Red sign. 


Mrs. John Anderson of Cameron, Mo., finds 
a filling station location a handy place for 
a pay phone. 


Serving a Public 


A CUSTOMER goes up to a pay 
~" phone. Maybe he’s a stranger in 
town. Maybe he’s facing a minor 
crisis. Maybe a major emergency. 
Anyway he needs a phone and he’s 
willing to pay his dime. He’s what 
retailers would call “ready to buy.” 

This type of incident has been 
happening more and more often. 
Public usage of pay phones is on 
the increase here and throughout 
the country. 

Pay phones are important to us. 
They provide a good source of rev- 
enue and also a necessary service 
for the public. They are part of 
LT&T’s image—the face we show to 
our customers. 

Because pay phones are impor- 
tant, a year or so ago our Company 
started on a long-range program of 
Improving indoor-outdoor pay loca- 
tions. George Mayberry, Commer- 
cial Staff Assistant, was assigned 
the full time task of improving the 
appearance and location of these 
pay-stations. He explains that the 
first step was an inspection of all 
locations. 

“A need was found for certain 
changes in our maintenance pro- 
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gram to improve the appearance of 
many booths,” he said. 

Growth of Lincoln and other 
communities and area development 
has brought changes in circum- 
stances and needs. New shopping 
centers, for instance, have created 
the need for additional phone 
booths. In some older areas, on the 
other hand, construction and other 
changes have made some previous- 
ly well-located booths difficult to 
see. 

Last fall the Company began 
adding and replacing pay stations. 
Since then, there have been many 
changes in booths and several new 
outdoor booths added. 

Included in the new stations 
were several downtown Lincoln 
mini-booths. A story about these 
appeared in the February issue of 
the Telephone News. 

In Lincoln, says Mayberry, “We 
have studied the entire city and 
have pay telephone development 
well under way with new and 
pending installations providing ade- 
quate public phones.” In the ter- 
ritory, he says, “We have done 
quite a bit of work simultaneously 


LEFT: Nurse Bettie Threats places a call 
from a “walk-up”’ booth just outside our 
General Office building. 

BELOW: George Mayberry inspects the con- 
dition of one of our newer telephone booths. 
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with the program in Lincoln.” In 
several of our small towns previ- 
ously without such service we have 
placed a pay phone for the public. 

Finding a new location for a tele- 
phone booth is no simple matter. 
The location should be one with 
sufficient traffic to generate reve- 
nue to provide a reasonable rate of 
return on our investment. Ideally, 
the booth should be located so that 
it can readily be seen from all four 
directions and it should have ready 
access to it. 

But also important factors are 
such things as public need; availa- 
bility of electricity and cable pairs; 
prevailing noise level; and benefit 
to business and property owners. 

Besides installing a number of 
new aluminum booths and semi- 
enclosed “walk-up” pay phones, we 
have changed many of the signs 
identifying the pay phones. Now 
being commonly used is a circular, 
lighted sign showing a picture of a 
telephone handpiece and the word 
“phone.” 

Some booths near the University 
of Nebraska Campus in Lincoln 
have a special “Big Red” sign pro- 
moting the state school. 

Ultimate goals of the program 
are to assure us of having well- 
lighted, clean, attractive booths, 
properly equipped with directories. 
This is an important part of our 
public image—of presenting our 
best face to the public—and of pro- 
viding our customers with the ser- 
vice they need in an attractive set- 
ting. 

All employees can help us reach 
and maintain these goals by report- 
ing to the service department, 
booths which need repair, have 
missing or damaged directories, 
have burned out lights, dirty glass, 
inadequate signs, a phone out of 
service or are surrounded by weeds. 
This will help us to promptly cor- 
rect defects which would incon- 
venience the public. 
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Congratulating Harvey Armagost on his 40 years of service were Company officials and co- 
workers. Left to right at the luncheon honoring Harvey were Charles Arnold, General Com- 
mercial Superintendent; Armagost; Max Walker, Chief Engineer; Elmer Neujahr, Syracuse 
Manager; Lyle Piper, Construction Foreman; and Charles Connors, General Plant Superin- 


tendent. 


Harvey Armagost Observes 


40 Years With 


| Feeders years ago the Model A 
Ford was a modern car; Nebras- 
ka’s state capitol building was still 
unfinished and Harvey W. Arma- 
gost was a new employee of LT&T. 


In July Harvey observed his 40th 
year with the Company at a lun- 
cheon in the Lincoln Hotel. There 
he was presented a service emblem 
and honored for his long and faith- 
ful service. 


Company Vice President Tyler 
Ryan, officiating in behalf of Presi- 
dent Thomas C. Woods, told Mr. 
Armagost “In behalf of Mr. Woods 
and the Management, we wish to 
thank you very much for your fine 
record. You have contributed so 
much to the welfare of LT&T.” 


Harvey responded, “I appreciate 
this very much. It has been a real 
good company and always took care 
of us real well—all the employees 
I’ve ever known.” 

In reminiscing about the early 
years of his employment, Armagost 
said, “T want to thank Elmer Neu- 
jahr. He’s the one who got me my 
job.” Elmer had told a foreman 
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the Company 


that Harvey would report to work 
right away-—~in spite of the fact that 
he already had another job. Elmer 
was right. Harvey recognized the 
opportunity offered by the tele- 
phone company and came to work. 

He started out as a Construction 
Groundman and later worked as a 
second class lineman. Along with 
many others of his era he was laid 
off for a time in 1933 “on furlough” 
because of the depression. 

But he was soon back to work 
and his ability was recognized in 
early records, which bear such no- 
tations about Harvey as “learning 
fast” and “a skilled and competent 
man.” 

Construction Foreman, Lyle Pi- 
per confirmed this assessment of 
Armagost’s ability with the com- 
ment, “Harve’s got to be one of the 
top linemen who has worked with 
me.” 

For a number of years Armagost 
has been Area Manager at David 
City and prior to that he was Wire 
Chief there. His experience and 
dedication to the Company have in- 
deed been valuable assets. 
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It’s School Time Again 


Drivers: Watch out for children 
They may not watch for you 
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KEN’'S KOMMENTS 


HEN we look at the great problems facing 

society and our country today, we some- 
times wonder “what can I do about it?” The 
problems are so big that one individual’s ef- 
forts to help appear totally useless. 


It reminds us of the story of the lone rain- 
drop, hovering in the clouds over a parched 
earth. “I’d like to help, but I’m so small, 
what can I do?” the raindrop is supposed to 
have said. 


3ut a greater Wisdom told the raindrop to 
do his part and he fell to the dry earth helping 
to refresh a flower. Other drops followed his 
example and the shower restored the growing 
plants. 
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OUR COVER 


HIS is the month of Halloween, 

the holiday of ghosts and witches, 
the evening when all sorts of strange 
happenings occur. We sincerely hope 
that no witch trades in a broom- 
stick for one of our poles, as shown 
on the cover. The natural elements 
are troublesome enough without 
supernatural interference. This 
month’s cover was drawn by Win 
Mumma. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


So it is with the problems we face—the 
ever-rising accident rates, the pollution of our 
cities and countrysides, the friction between 
the different races and groups. 

Our individual efforts seem so puny as to 
be useless. But they are not. When we are 
united in doing what little we can, the com- 
bined effort has dramatic results. 


One blade of grass doesn’t make a green 
turf, but multiplied by thousands and millions 
it does. One step to avoid pollution doesn’t 
make a clean city and countryside, but multi- 
plied by thousands it makes a big difference. 

Let us remember that our tiniest efforts to 
combat the problems of today are really im- 
portant, that they really help. 


Ghosts and Ghoulies 


of Halloween 


by Margaret McCallum 
| seernchaeerne ay really has a scary beginning. You’re 
lucky you’re living here and now ’cuz had you 
been in Rome or Great Britain way back when, you 
would have dreaded the thought of All Hallows Eve 
approaching. 

We have been led to believe that because it pre- 
cedes the Christian holy day, All Saints Day, that it 
has Christian origins. Well, that’s wrong. 

Just to set you straight, I’m going to shoot you a 
little history. 

Back there in the “B.C.” times, the Romans had a 
celebration at the end of October where they prayed 
for all those who had died, especially the heroes. 
Some celebration ... anyway, this was called Ferelia. 

Sometime later, the Romans went “war-ing” 
around and met the Celts of Great Britain. Now the 
Celts had their own thing they did right around 
October 31st. All the crops were in and winter was 
coming. Their New Year started November Ist, so— 
you can see what Halloween was. However, they 
didn’t celebrate New Year’s Eve as is the custom 
here, they spent the whole night trying to soothe the 
Lord of Death. These people had a real scared-ness 
about death and spirits and stuff. They believed 
that on this night—October 3lst—the Lord of Death 
allowed all the spirits of those who had died during 
the last year to visit for a few hours at their homes. 
You know—to once again smell food cooking and be 
warmed by the home fires. The Lord of Death was a 
nice old guy! You can see now why the origin of 
Halloween is not so clear-cut with two so similar 
celebrations from so different parts of Europe being 
handed down to us. 

Back to the Celts... 

The “alive” people weren’t so keen on having 
these Halloween visitors and they did many things 
to scare the spirits away. They built huge bonfires 
to honor the sun god and this light was said to 
frighten the spirits. They carried lanterns every- 
where, wore masks as they kept the fires going and 
would congregate in one place to protect one another. 
(I might add here that this is when jack-o-lanterns 
got their big break. They are still a part of Hal- 
loween tradition today.) 

It is said witches danced with goblins on the hill- 
tops this night while the Devil played the castenets. 
Hence, “ghosties and ghoulies and long legged 
beasties and things that go bump in the night.” (If 
you'll pardon a James Thurber quote.) 

Guess what else? Because of all these fires and 
stuff, the ghosts got all frustrated and “up tight” and 
caused weird things (supernatural) to happen. And 
people related these stories all night on October 31st. 


That’s where ghost stories originate. 

Fortune telling became popular on this Eve be- 
cause the Celts believed it was a good idea to get 
everything in order at the beginning of the year. 
Young people even found out who their mates would 
be... nice to have everything settled for you at the 
beginning of the year. 

The Romans had a harvest feast around this time 
(along with their death celebration) that honored 
Pomona, the goddess of fruits. From this we have 
been given apples, nuts, and other goodies that are 
prevalent at today’s Halloween parties. 

After the spread of Christianity, (you may recall 
there were many that didn’t go along with its teach- 
ings) Halloween was an incentive to mess up 
churches by soaping windows, painting profane 
crosses on walls, and placing skulls and crossbones 
on the altars. 

Now we're ready to discover America and leave 
all those beliefs and strange things behind. 

In America, all that was left of the Halloween 
superstitions were the stories that had come down 
from ancestors. Folks did get together on this night 
for taffy pulls, hayrides, bonfires and stories but 
that was all. “Ghosties & ghoulies” appeared only in 
the stories told about them. 

“Tricks and treats,” a big part of Halloween fun 
then, is still a very big part of children’s fun today. 
I failed to mention that “tricks or treats” stem from 
an old custom of the poor going to the homes of the 
well-to-do neighbors and begging for a soul cake on 
All Souls Eve. 

People being people, and Halloween being the 
fun time it is, other little pranks started happening. 
For instance, gates turned up missing after the night 
was over, street signs were changed, false alarms 
were reported on fires, some farm animals were let 
out and on and on. 

In a while, (like after World War II—my history 
lesson has big gaps!!!) of course, this got out of hand 
and concerned parents and PTA’s and citizens de- 
cided group parties would be fun and less dangerous 
for the children . . . and the town. 

At the same time these parties started being “the 
thing to do” a church group began collecting odds 
and ends for underprivileged children. In 1946, 
UNICEF began a Halloween collection of money to 
send milk and fight disease in underprivileged lands. 

And that’s pretty much the way it is today. 


. A DRUG problem? That’s what somebody else has. 
We don’t have one here in Nebraska.” 

A few years ago that would have been the reac- 
tion of most of us in the 22 southeastern Nebraska 
counties which LT&T serves. Today in the decade of 
the 70’s more and more of us aren’t so sure. 

In this age of instant communication, when new 
fashions in clothes and hair styles sweep to all parts 
of the country, it would be naive to assume that any 
area of the country is isolated from the problems of 
the country and the world. 

One of these growing problems is the use of drugs. 
Compared to some of the large population centers, 
our drug problem is relatively insignificant. But we 
do have the potential for a serious problem. 

It is the young people who are experimenting 
with drugs. And it is most often the intelligent and 
educated youth who becomes involved. 

If you want to find someone with experience in 
the use of drugs, one of the best places to look is on 
a college campus. At an age when they are question- 
ing and searching, maybe it’s not surprising that 
college men and women experiment with what they 
believe to be mind-expanders. 


This means that we, in the heartland of the nation, 
are exposed to the problems of drug usage and mis- 
usage. We have our share of young people, who are 
intelligent and well educated. 


We also have a sprinkling of colleges and univer- 
sities in the LT&T territory. 

In some parts of the country there has been evl- 
dence that the age of the drug user is dropping. 
There have been reports of the presence of drugs in 
the public schools. 

These drug users are often from the right side of 
the tracks—from “good” homes and backgrounds. 
No longer is the drug user most likely to be disad- 
vantaged or acriminal. His first act of lawbreaking 
may very well have been his use of drugs. 
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It is believed that there is very little use of “hard” 
drugs in the area served by LT&T. How much mar!- 
juana is used is hard to say. The stuff is readily 
available because it grows wild in this area. 

And there are no visible effects, except when a 
user is actually under the influence of the drug. 

One local physician believes that alcohol is our 
biggest drug problem. But that’s really a separate 
problem because the consumption of alcohol is legal 
for those of age. 

This physician considers marijuana less dangerous 
than alcohol and the barbiturates the most dangerous 
of the drugs, even more so than heroin, a narcotic. 

What is the reason for the rising use of drugs? 
Different experts have different ideas. The drug 
users themselves often indicate they are seeking 
something—they hope to expand their minds or 
senses, to gain a new experience. 


One expert, Phillip Nudelman, the founder of a 
Heads-Up drop-in center in Washington state, be- 
lieves that drug misuse is a symptom of emotional 
tensions, rebellions and problems. 

In a society oriented to miracle drugs which com- 
bat virulent diseases, it’s not surprising that the 
young people Jook for a drug to provide emotional 
well-being. 

In an age which encourages questions, experimen- 
tation and reaching out for new knowledge, it’s also 
understandable that young people should try to find 


limitations. 

Whatever the reason for the growing illegal use 
of drugs, it is bringing new problems to our society. 

How many people are involved in the use of drugs 
is hard to say. A drug addict will go to great pains 
to conceal his illegal activities. Symptoms are not 
always clearly identifiable or recognized by an un- 
trained person. 
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The user of drugs, whether he is casually involved 
or thoroughly addicted, runs several risks. 

He is engaging in an illegal activity and may be 
arrested and jailed. Even if he kicks the habit, this 
blot on his record may restrict employment possi- 
bilities, and make him considered a questionable risk 
for insurance or credit. 

There is no quality control in the production and 
sale of illegal drugs. An accidental overdose of some 
types of drugs could instantly kill the user. Added 
to this is the risk of infection. 

Illegal drugs are expensive to the user and profit- 
able to the seller. The addict often turns to crime to 
support his expensive habit. 

As would be the case with excessive partying or 


fi hee THE average citizen, the wide range of sub- 

stances which can be used by drug users is sur- 
prising. So is the fact that there are different degrees 
of dependence on drugs. 

So far as illegal drug use is concerned, a drug can 
be defined as any chemical substance that alters 
mood, perception or consciousness and is misused to 
the apparent injury of the individual or society. 

Dependence ranges from habituation to addiction. 

Habituation is a psychological dependence on a 
drug. It results from repeated use of a drug or nar- 
cotic, which produces psychological, but not physical 
dependence. It produces a desire, but not a compul- 
sion, to continue taking drugs for the sense of im- 
proved well-being. 

Addiction is an actual physical dependence on a 
drug. This occurs when a person cannot function 
normally without the repeated use of a drug. If the 
drug is withdrawn, the person has severe physical 
and psycotic disturbance. 
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The user of any drug may find his body has built 
up a tolerance to the drug. This means that his tissue 
cells have adjusted to the presence of the drug. The 
body readjusts virtually all of its normal functions 
to compensate for the presence of the narcotic or 
drug. As tolerance grows, increased quantities of 
the drug are needed to produce the drug’s effect. 

Drugs adopted by drug users can be grouped 
roughly into several categories. They are: 

Depressants, stimulants, narcotics, marijuana, and 
hallucinogens. Some have valid medical uses. Some 
are still being investigated for medical value. Some 
have been or are used in primitive religious cere- 
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use of alcohol, use of drugs may interfere with a 
person’s ability to study or work, causing him to 
flunk out of school or to lose his job. 

What can we do about the drug problem? The 
first step is to understand it. On the following pages 
is an outline of the various types of drugs; a list of 
some of their effects; some of the slang names for 
the various drugs; the symptoms shown by those 
using the drugs; a glance into the legal penalties; and 
information where an addict might go to get help in 
freeing himself from drugs. 

Material about the drugs and their effects was 
taken, in part, from a bulletin prepared by Dr. H. E. 
Tebrook, Medical Director of General Telephone and 
Electronics Corporation. 


monies. Others are used only for their effect on the 
users. 

Barbiturates are depressants. They are used for 
medical purposes to relax a person. In small doses, 
they reduce daytime anxiety and tension. They are 
also used to treat high blood pressure, epilepsy, in- 
somnia, and to relax patients before and during 
surgery. 

Barbiturates lead to physical and psychological 
dependency with the body needing increasingly larger 
doses. Some experts feel that barbiturate dependency 
is one of the most difficult to cure. 


Amphetamines are stimulants. They are used 


for medical purposes to control weight and reduce 
fatigue or mild depression. They increase alertness, 
reduce hunger and provide a feeling of well-being. 

The most powerful of this group is methampheta- 
mine. Users can develop a toxic psychosis which 
takes months to get over. The drug produces a psy- 
chological dependence. 


Narcotics are the derivatives of opium. Their 
medical use is for relief of pain and to induce sleep 
or stupor. The user of narcotics becomes physically 
dependent and his body needs the drug to maintain 
a feeling of normal comfort. 

Heroin, a derivative of opium commonly taken 
by drug users, has no medical use. 

Hallucinogens have no proven medical use, but 
some are still being tested. Some, such as mescaline, 
made from the peyote cactus, are or have been used 
in primitive religious rites. These drugs are capable 
of provoking changes of sensation, thinking, self 
awareness and emotions. Results are unpredictable 
and days, weeks or months after a dose the user may 
re-experience the drug’s effect. 

Marijuana is legally classified as a narcotic, but 
medically qualifies as an hallucinogen. It has no 
known use in modern medicine, although medical 
research studies are being conducted. It causes the 
chronic user to become psychologically dependent 
on its effects. 


Users report a stimulated appetite and sleepiness. 
It creates a state of intoxication, a feeling of well- 
being and a distortion of time and space. 

Other substances used to induce an exhilarated or 
intoxicated state or for hallucination effect do not 
fall directly under these categories, but can be harm- 
ful to the user. 

They include glue, which is sniffed, nutmeg or 
mace, belladonna, stramonium or Jimson weed, and 
asthmador. Asthmador contains belladonna and 
stramonium and is prescribed as an asthma remedy. 

Substances used by drug users may be smoked, 
inhaled, taken orally or eaten, injected into the 
muscle or the bloodstream. They come in forms 
which include liquid, powder and solid. 

A whole vocabulary of slang names for the vari- 
ous drugs has been developed by users. 


Here’s some of the facts about the different drugs. 


STIMU LA NTS — amphetamine, methampheta- 


mine and cocaine: 


Slang terms for amphetamines include “Bennies,” 
“Pep Pills,” “Peaches,” ‘Roses,” “Hearts,” “Cart- 
wheels,” “Dexies,” “Oranges,” “Football,” “Coast to 
Coast,” “L.A. Turnabouts.” 


Slang terms for methamphetamine include 
“Speed,” “Meth,” “Crystal,” and ‘“Bombida.” 


Slang terms for cocaine are “Coke,” “Snow,” 
“Happy Dust” dO “Flake,” “Speedballs,” “Snow- 
birds,” “Cecil,” “Stardust,” “Bernice Gold Dust.” 

Amphetamines are manufactured in capsule or 
tablet form. Methamphetamine is also manufactured 
in solution. They can be taken as tablets or capsules 
or reduced to a solution and injected. 

Cocaine is an odorless, white fluffy powder and is 
usually sniffed and absorbed through the nose. It can 
also be injected into the bloodstream. 


DEPRESSANTS— the barbiturates and chloral 


hydrate. 


Slang terms include “Goof Balls,” ‘“Goofers,” 
“Barbs.” Various types are known as “Yellow Jack- 
ets,” “Yellows,” “Nimbys,” “Blues,” “Blue Heaven,” 
“Blue Birds,” “Blue Devils,” “Reds,” “Red Birds,” 
“Red Devils,” “Seccy,” “Pink,” “Tuinal,” ‘“Tuies,” 
“Rainbow,” and “Double Trouble.” 

Slang terms for chloral hydrate include “Mickey 
Finn,” “Mickey,” “Peter,” and “Knockout Drops.” 

Barbiturates are usually made in capsule or tablet 
form. They are taken by mouth, intravenously or 
rectally. Chloral Hydrate usually appears in soft 
gelatin capsules and can be taken orally or rectally. 


NARCOTICS— opium, morphine, heroin and 


codeine. 


Slang terms for opium include “OP,” “Pen Yan,” 
“Hop,” “Tar,” “Black Stuff.” 

Morphine is known as “White Stuff,” “Hard 
Stuff,” “M,” “Morpho,” “Unkie,” “Miss Emma.” 

Heroin is called “H,” “Junk,” “Harry,” “Horse,” 
“White Stuff,” “Snow,” “Joy Powder,” “Sugar,” and 
“Smack.” 

Slang for codeine is “School Boy.” 

Opium looks like a dark brown, coagulated plastic 
like substance. Morphine is an odorless, light brown 
or white crystalline powder, but may appear on the 
market as tablets, capsules or in powder form. 

Heroin is most often found as a powder, white, 
off-white, or light brown in color. 


it. 


Codeine comes as a white crystalline powder or 

tablet added to various liquids, such as cough syrup. 

Opium may be smoked through a pipe, morphine 

is either injected as a liquid or taken by mouth, and 

heroin is usually injected into the bloodstream or 

under the skin. Codeine most often is taken by swal- 
lowing the liquid which contains it. 


MARIJU AN A— a plant belonging to the hemp 
family. 

Slang terms for marijuana are “Pot,” “Tea,” 
“Grass,” “Weed,” “Stuff,” “Rope,” “Hay,” “Joints,” 
“Reefer,” “Hemp,” “Mary Jane,” “Loco Weed,” 
‘“Hashish,” “Texas Tea,” “Acapulco Gold,” “A Stick,” 
“Goof Butt,” “Jive,” “Sweet Lunch,” “Stinkweed,” 
“Bhang,” “Ganja.” 

Marijuana usually looks like green tobacco and 
often contains seeds and stems. It is smoked either 
in a pipe or in a hand-made cigarette. Resins ex- 
tracted from marijuana can also be taken in tea. 


HALLUCI NOGENS—These are LSD, STP, mes- 
caline, morning glory seeds, DMT, DET, Psilocybin, 
Bufotenine, Ibogaine, Smash, LBJ, and THC. 

LSD is called “Acid,” “Cubes,” “Sugar,” a 
“The Big D,” “The Cube,” “Lucy in the Sky with 
Diamonds.” 

Morning Glory is known as “Seeds,” “Glory 
Seeds,” and “Pearly Gates.” 

Mescaline is known as “Peyote,” “Buttons,” and 
“Plants.” 

STP is called “Serenity, Tranquility and Peace,” 
and “DOM.” 

DMT is known as the “Businessman Special” and 
the “Lunch Hour Trip.” 

LSD appears as a white powder or tablet and also 
as a Clear odorless, colorless liquid. STP commonly 
comes in tablets or capsules. DMT is an orange liquid 
or crystals. LBJ is found in capsule or off-white 
powder form, with speck of blue. THC is a colorless 
odorless liquid. 

Mescaline, Psilocybin, Bufotenine, Ibogaine and 
Smash are all produced from plants of various sorts. 
Mescaline comes from the peyote cactus and is a dark 
brown powder, often put into gelatine capsules. 
Smash is made from marijuana and comes in pellets. 

LSD and STP are taken by mouth, as is mescaline 
and DET and usually added to tea, coffee or soda. 

DMT can be injected or soaked into marijuana 
which is then smoked. Bufotenine is taken as a snuff. 
Smash is smoked, as is THC which is added to a 
tobacco cigarette to produce the same effect as 
marijuana. 
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Here are the most common signs of drug misuse. 

1. Changes in attendance at work or school. 

2. Changes from normal capabilities (work 
habits, efficiency, etc.) 

3. Poor physical appearance, including inatten- 
tion to dress and personal hygiene. 

4. Wearing sunglasses constantly at inavpropri- 
ate times, such as indoors or at night, to hide dilated 
or constricted pupils. 

5. Unusual effort made to cover arms in order 
to hide needle marks. 

6. Association with known drug users. 

7. Stealing items which can be readily sold for 
cash to support a drug habit. 

Each type of drug has characteristic indications 
of possible misuse. Here are the main types and the 
visible effects they may produce. 

DEPRESSANTS (barbiturates) 

Symptoms of alcohol intoxication, but without 
the odor of alcohol on the breath. 

Staggering or stumbling. 

Falling asleep while at work. 

Appearing disoriented. 

Slurred speech. 

Pupils dilated. 

Difficulty concentrating. 

STIMULANTS (amphetamines) 

The person may be excessively active, irritable, 
argumentative, or nervous. 

Excitation, euphoria and talkativeness. 

Pupils dilated. 

Long periods without eating or sleeping. 

NARCOTICS 

Sears (“tracks”) on the arms or on the backs of 
hands, caused by injecting heroin. 

Pupils constricted and fixed. 

scratches self frequently. 

Loss of appetite, frequently eats candy, cookies 
and drinks sweet liquids. 


The Drug 


Problem: Facts 


May have sniffles, red, watering eyes, and a cough 
which disappears when he gets a “fix.” 

Users often leave syringes, bent spoons, cotton, 
needles, metal bottle caps, medicine droppers and 
glassine bags in lockers or desk drawers. 

The user is lethargic, drowsy and may go into an 
alternating cycle of dozing and awakening. 

During withdrawal, the addict may be nauseated 
and vomiting. Flushed skin, frequent yawning and 
muscular twitching are common. 

MARIJUANA 

In the early stages of marijuana usage, the person 
may appear animated with rapid, loud talking and 
bursts of laughter. In later stages he may be sleepy. 

Pupils may be dilated and the eyes get pink. 

May have distortion of perception but rarely 
hallucinations. 

The user is difficult to recognize unless he is 
actually under the influence of marijuana and even 
then he may be able to work reasonably well. 

The drug may distort his depth and time percep- 
tion, making driving or operation of machinery haz- 
ardous. 

HALLUCINOGENS 

Behavior and mood vary widely. The user may 
sit or recline quietly in a trance-like state or may 
appear fearful or even terrified. 

Dilated pupils. 

Increase in blood pressure, heart rate and blood 
sugar. 

May experience nausea, chills, flushes, irregular 
breathing, sweating and trembling of the hands. 

There may be changes in sense of sight, hearing, 
touch, smell and time. 

It is unlikely that a person who uses LSD, for 
instance, would do so at work, since a controlled en- 
vironment, often involving a friend to provide care 
and supervision of the user, is generally desired. 

It is important to realize that the drug problem 
is complex. Even experts sometimes have trouble 
making an accurate diagnosis. 

A person may have a legitimate reason for having 
a syringe and needle. For example, he may be a 
diabetic. If he has tablets and capsules they may 
have been prescribed by his doctor. 

Having the sniffles and running eyes may be due 
to a head cold or an allergy. Unusual or odd be- 
havior may not be connected in any way to drug use. 

Therefore it is important that you not act on 
your own if you notice signs of drug addiction. 

The drug problem is a serious one. Although it 
has not been common here, the potential exists. We 
should all be alert to its signs and dangers. Only if 


Drugs and the law 


SERIES of federal laws enacted since 1909 

classifies four categories of drugs as il- 
legal: narcotics, stimulants, depressants and 
hallucinogens. 

Specific federal laws dealing with manu- 
facturing and importing of illegal drugs are 
severe. The federal law on possession of 
drugs is more complex. 

Possession of narcotics—heroin, opium, co- 
caine, and morphine—is a felony, punishable 
by two to ten years in prison for the first 
offense. Marijuana is classified as a narcotic 
and carries the same punishment as the 
others in this classification even though, 
chemically, it is a hallucinogen. 

Possession of other drugs is a misdemean- 
or and punishable by up to one year in jail 
and a $1,000 fine. 

Nebraska law on the illegal possession of 
drugs differs from federal law. 

Narcotics—First offense, fine up to $3,000 
and 2-5 years imprisonment. Second offense, 
fine up to $5,000 and 5-10 years imprisonment. 
Third offense, fine up to $5,000 and 10-20 
years imprisonment. 

Marijuana—Small amounts, first offense, 
seven days in county jail. Second offense, 
1-5 years imprisonment. 

Marijuana—25 or more cigarettes or % 
pound or more of marijuana, 1-5 years im- 
prisonment. 

THC—First offense, fine of $300-$500 or 
3-6 months in county jail. Second offense, 1-5 
years imprisonment. 

Stimulant, depressant and hallucinogenic 
drugs —first offense, $500-$3,000 fine, 2-5 
years imprisonment. Second offense, fine of 
$1,000-$5,000, 5-10 years imprisonment. 


Where help is available 


Where can a drug user get help? 

There are no drug treatment centers as 
such in Nebraska, probably because drug 
usage has not been a major problem here. 
However, in many instances drug addiction 
is considered a psychiatric problem and some 
cases are handled by the Nebraska Psychi- 
atric Institute. 

Emergency help is often given through 
the emergency rooms of local hospitals. An 
addict seeking help in kicking the habit 
should contact a physician who would be able 
to arrange for treatment. 
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When Rollie Winders, Construction, received his 35-year service emblem, Department heads 
and office staff gathered for the occasion. From left to right are Hal Feather, J. E. Geist, 
Personnel Director, D. E. Williams, Clara Edwards, Dorothy Wise, R. G. Cardwell, Supervisor 
of Construction, Winders, R. E. Hibbert, J. L. Sievers and C. E. Connors, General Plant 
Superintendent. 
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Tom Hedges was dressed for work when he received his 35-year service emblem. Shortly 
after this picture was taken, he and his crew were on the way to straighten out storm 
trouble. Shown here are J. L. Sievers, R. E. Hibbert, R. G. Cardwell, Supervisor of Construc- 
tion, C. E. Connors, General Plant Superintendent, Hedges, Deke Simpson, D. E. Williams, 
and R. R. Winders. 


Al Ager received his 35-year service emblem surrounded by fellow employees of the Engi- 
neering Department. Left to right are Ken Versaw, W. J. Wakely, C. F. Schleufer, Ager, 
L. C. Park, G. L. Higgins, Dean Wellman, R. R. Steward, M. C. Walker, Chief Engineer, 
D. C. Weaver and E. J. Paulson. 
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Death Claims Roy Cleveland 


Diane claimed Roy M. Cleveland, retired from the 
ica Department, on August 5. He was 80 years 


Mr. Cleveland retired from LT&T 
in July of 1955 after over 34 years 
of net credited service with the 
Company. 

However, Roy started his tele- 
phone career much longer ago than 
that. He was first employed in 1905 
at the age of 15 as an installer’s 
helper. Later he worked at the 
University Place exchange where 
he became familiar with the test 


board. 


By 1912 he was a Long Distance Inspector and 
later that year became a Repairman. In those days 
layoffs were frequent and he had one of four months 
before he returned as an Installer. 

Roy left the telephone business for other indus- 
try in 1913 and it was 15 years before he returned. 
Then, in 1928, he became a Combinationman. In 1940 
he worked as Chief Testman and in 1952 as Chief Dis- 
patcher, the job he held at retirement. 

Roy’s health remained good after retirement and 
he was often seen by old friends. However, a few 
months before his death, his health failed. He en- 
tered the hospital about a week before his death and 
he quietly passed away there. 

One of his sons, Lloyd, followed him into telephone 
work, becoming General Traffic Superintendent for 
LT&T. Lloyd preceded his father in death in 1966. 

Roy’s death brought the loss of a real telephone 
pioneer, one who worked in the very early years of 
the dial or “automatic” telephone and who devoted a 
major share of his life to the industry. 

Funeral services were held at Roper’s and Sons 
in Lincoln and burial was at Wyuka cemetery. 


Carl S. Ahl Succumbs 


EATH claimed Carl S. Ahl, retired from Account- 

ing, on Sunday, August 23. He had been in failing 
health for some time and had undergone surgery for 
a leg condition and returned home a few days before 
his passing. 


Carl was a 45-year employee of 
LT&T. He started his career in July 
of 1923 as an Addressograph Clerk. 
In 1935 he became Addressograph 
Supervisor and in 1945 Printing 
Service Supervisor. His title was 
changed in 1956 to General Service 
Supervisor. 

Almost all of Carl’s entire career 
was in the same type of work. He 
A supervised mailing and Company 


mail service and the printing department. 

But he was more widely known through the Com- 
pany for his activities with the Telephone Pioneers 
and with the men’s bowling association. For many 
years he served as secretary of the bowling league 
and it is to his credit that things almost invariably 
moved smoothly. 

When problems did arise, they usually were 
solved before becoming generally known. 

Carl enjoyed Pioneer activities and was usually 
on hand when there was a stag steak fry or party. 
In fact, he was active in putting on many of these 
activities. 

His health began to fail even before he retired 
and some of his activities have been curtailed in re- 
cent years. 

Sadly, although Carl enjoyed being with people, 
his health since his retirement in June of 1968 did 
not permit him to get around freely. 

His death is a loss borne by many friends who 
will long remember Carl’s good humor and love of 
a joke. 

Funeral services were held August 26 in Lincoln 
with burial at Lincoln Memorial Park. Survivors 
include a son, Ron, who is also an LT&T’er. 


Charles R. Stock Retires 


Ca R. Stock, Equipment Repairman in Lin- 
coln, has retired on a disability pension after a 
full year away from his workbench because of fail- 
ing health. 

Mr. Stock has a service record of 
a little over a quarter of a century 
with LT&T. He began his telephone 
career in 1945 as a Combinationman 
at Auburn. The following year he 
moved to Lincoln as a Groundman 
and in 1947 progressed to Lineman. 

He also worked at Nebraska City 
as a Combinationman before re- 
turning to Lincoln as a Shopman. 
He became an Hquipment Repair- 
man in 1961 and has been filling that job since. 


Charlie’s record shows few extended absences 
from work because of sickness. Therefore it was 
unexpected when in 1968 he had to stay away from 
the job for several months because of serious illness. 


Then again in 1969 his failing health kept him 
from work for several months in the spring. On doc- 
tor’s advice he again left his bench in August of that 
year and at the conclusion of a full year of sickness 
disability absence, he retired on a pension. 

Good natured and congenial, Charlie has made 
many friends during his 25 years with the Company. 
They hope that with his new freedom from responsi- 
bility he will find improved health and a return of 
his old vigor. 
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C. S. Whittington Retires 


Cee S. Whittington rounded out a quarter of a 
century of service to LT&T October 1 as he re- 
tired. He has been close-mouthed with his friends 
about his exact plans for retirement, hinting that he 
intends to do a whole lot of loafing. 

If he follows through with a loaf- 
ing project it will be entirely out of 
character, because his employment 
has been one of activity. 

Actually Clyde’s service dates 
back to December of 1941 when he 
became a Groundman. In a few 
months he progressed to Ware- 
houseman and then to Garage Ser- 
vice man and Auto Mechanic. 

World War II was in progress 
and Clyde felt that his duty was with the military. 
He resigned from LT&T to go into active Army duty 
and he remained in military service for 3% years. 

He returned to LT&T in 1946, picked up his me- 
chanic’s tools and went to work. Most of his tele- 
phone career has been in the motor vehicle section 
and since 1948 he has served as car inspector, often 
traveling around the territory in that capacity, cast- 
ing a critical eye on the condition of motor vehicles 
owned by the Company. 

A careful workman, Clyde has been responsible, 
in part, for the fine operating condition of our motor 
vehicle fleet. He has an appreciation for machinery 
and nothing makes him much happier than a car or 
truck that operates like it was designed to. 

His retirement opens up a new career, which his 
friends hope will bring him pleasure as well as free- 
dom from responsibility. 


Nettie P. Baker Retires 
Nooo P. Baker reached the mandatory retire- 

ment age of 65 years the middle of August, closing 
a telephone career of nearly 24 years. She spent her 
entire telephone employment at Hastings, in the 
Plant Department. 

Nettie started work in September 
of 1946 as a Janitress at Hastings. 
Since 1968 her job title has been 
House Service Attendant. Although 
during her employment her duties 
have been essentially unchanged, 
she has seen many changes and 
much progress. 

Included have been extensive 
alterations in the Hastings ex- 
change, many of them affecting the 
details of her work. 

Earlier this year Nettie was absent from work 
because of sickness disability. As she reached the 
mandatory retirement age, she remained on sickness 
disability and her retirement will actually be de- 
ferred until her recovery or until her disability bene- 
fits are used up. 


Her friends hope that she will find that retire- 
ment brings her renewed energy, happiness and an 
opportunity for new experiences. 


Interest Higher on Bonds 


Le ITED States Savings Bonds are a better invest- 
ment than ever these days. The reason is an in- 
crease in interest rates, effective June 1 and an- 
nounced last month. 

Bonds purchased from June 1 and held to ma- 
turity will now earn 5% per cent interest. This is an 
increase of 4% percent. Series E Bonds (like you buy 
through the Company’s Payroll Savings Plan) will 
have this extra % percent paid as a bonus at the 
maturity of the Bond. For H Bonds, interest checks 
will be increased to bring the 10-year average rate 
to 5% percent. 

Purpose of the increase is to give Bond buyers an 
increased incentive to hold on to the Bonds. It also 
increases the rate of return to long-time savers at a 
time when interest rates are generally quite high. 

The 54% per cent interest rate is guaranteed. 
Bonds bought now are assured of receiving the full 
amount, if held to maturity. 

However, the Treasury still retains the flexibility 
to modify the bonus on future sales and extensions 
of Bonds. 

Series E Bonds are sold at 75 per cent of face 
value. They now mature in five years and ten months 
and will be worth more than the face amount (with 
the new 1% percent bonus) when they mature. Bonds 
earn 4.01 percent the first year and after that, inter- 
est increases on a graduated scale until maturity. 


Promotions, Title Changes 


Donald E. Miller from Staff Assis- 
tant, General Accounting, to Ac- 
countant. 


Charles H. Story from Equipment 
Repairman to Assistant Shop 
Foreman, Supply Department. 
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Ken Myhre works on a unit 


HEY call it “The Radio Shack,” but a more proper 
name for it is the “Electronic Repair Shop.” 

It’s located in the section of the general shop 
building at 21st and L in Lincoln and its purpose is 
to save time, money and effort for the Company. 

It was born about six months ago and the man in 
charge, Arlo Stahly, says, “We’re growing and im- 
proving. There’s no doubt about it, we’re saving 
money by doing our own repair work.” 

It’s solving some problems, too, says Jim Landen- 
berger, Shop Supervisor. “The time element alone 
has saved a lot of headaches,” he commented. “Some 
of that stuff takes 30 to 60 days to get fixed if you 
send it away.” 

As it stands now the shop can tailor its work to 
the Company needs—within reason of course. 

So far, it is working on three types of paging 
units, three or four types of mobile phones, handy 
talkies and citizen band walkie talkies, CATV ampli- 
fiers, taps, head-end equipment and small monitors, 
and test equipment for the Company. 

Later the center will add carrier repair, full pe- 
riod circuit equipment and more extensive PABX 
repair work. It will expand its calibration services 
for test equipment used by the Company, assuring a 
better quality in lining up circuits and other work. 

Calling it a repair shop isn’t quite accurate. It 
does more than just repair items. It actually recon- 
ditions components that need repair. 

This means that the shop, where possible, in- 
corporates the latest modifications to the equipment; 
where appropriate, works on the appearance; and in 
effect sends the equipment back as good as new— 
even better than new sometimes, the men who work 
there believe. 

In at least one instance, the electronic shop has 
been called upon to manufacture a piece of electronic 
equipment. 

Whatever you call it, the place is saving money, 
time and effort in several ways. By moving to a 
shop, the problem of divided responsibilities was 
eliminated. 

Before the electronic shop was established, elec- 
tronic repair work was either sent out, done on the 
spot in the toll rooms, or done by the General Plant 
CATV repair section. A man working on a com- 


ponent at a bench might be called out to repair 
something at a microwave tower site miles away. 
The component on his bench waited until he got 
back. 


By moving to a shop situation, there are no out- 
side calls for the men doing electronic repair work. 

It has also become possible to repair some of the 
items which formerly were sent out. One of these 
things is the Magicall, which have been repaired at 
what the shop feels is a far lesser cost—not to men- 
tion the saving of time and hazard of shipping. 


Most of the test equipment in the repair center 
was re-shuffled from other locations in the Company. 
Most of this is one of a kind—a fact which makes a 
center even more necessary. 

Besides the saving in investment in equipment, 
there is a saving in parts that need to be stocked. 
Right now the shop is working on inventory, setting 
up minimum stocking requirements for various items. 

Few of the parts used in our equipment can be 
bought locally. Almost without exception the tran- 
sistors are special types that have to be ordered from 
the manufacturer. 

Then there is a saving of time. The shop aims at 
recognizing and meeting emergency needs. A repair 
that is desperately needed will get top priority and 
in many cases can be returned in a short time—per- 
haps overnight. Certainly the time involved in 
shipping to a manufacturer’s repair department is 
saved. 

There are problems with the shop, Stahly and 
Landenberger admit. 

When it was established, right off the bat the 
shop got hit with a volume of unrepaired items. 
It had some catching up to do. 

Then there’s the problem of volume. You can 
handle only so much and of course it is impossible 
to set up a production schedule because of the varied 
nature of the work. Each repair or recondition job 
is an individual case. 

Says Landenberger, “When you have 10 people 
come in and want something repaired right away, 
somebody’s going to have to wait.” 

But there’s no question but what the new center 
is resulting in quicker and more efficient handling 
of electronic repair work for our Company. 
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| es as old as our Company and, man, how it’s 

changed! That’s our general repair shop. It is still 
changing. It’s different than it was last year and it 
will be different than it is now by this time next year. 

Set up to repair and recondition telephones and 
telephone equipment, the shop has grown and 
changed right along with our 67-year-old company. 
It’s still growing and changing, just like the rest of 
LT&T. 

Every time a phone is removed from service, it is 
sent to the shop for testing, reconditioning and re- 
pairing as needed. After it has been restored to “like- 
new” condition, it’s ready to be installed again, in a 
new location. 

Changes under way in the shop have a definite 
purpose. The goal is efficiency and improvement of 
quality. “Our aim,” says Jim Landenberger, Shop 
Supervisor, “is to handle the phone less.” 

To bring this about, some startling changes are 
being made. Anyway they are startling to the old 
timers. An assembly line for reconditioning the most 
common models of telephones was set up about a 
year ago. Since then, it has been improved with a 
conveyor put in this summer, and a new test set, as 
well as a well-shielded blower. 

Also added to the repair shop, but not the assem- 
bly line, are a pair of new buffers, used to polish 
plastic cases of telephones. 

Old style hand trucks, used for years in moving 
telephones from one point to another in the ware- 
house and shop, are going to disappear. They are 
being replaced by plastic “tubs” which—unlike the 
trucks—can be nested for storage when not in use. 

As it stands now, the assembly line runs about 
two days a week reconditioning type 80 phones. 
Then perhaps one day a week it processes type 90 
instruments. On other days it may be set up to re- 
condition Ericofons or Starlites or some other type 
of instrument. 

The phones are put, in tubs, on a conveyor, which 
carries them to the first position on the line. Covers 
are removed and sent, via the same tubs, to the buff- 
ing machines. 


The phone itself is “blown out”, a process aimed 
at removing accumulated dust from the mechanism. 
It is fitted with refurbished parts and tested and re- 
paired, if necessary, before being boxed and put in 
stock for installation. 

But not all work can be handled efficiently on an 
assembly line. Separate work benches are retained 
for special telephone sets, such as multiline phones, 
pay stations and others. Also handled by bench 
workers are special requests for switches, buttons 
and keys. 


One of the problems facing the shop is an annual 
occurrence. Each year college students, especially 
those in Lincoln and at the University of Nebraska, 
create a rush of work for our shop. It’s all caused 
by the modern trend for students to have their own 
phone. 


Then, when school lets out in the spring, the 
phone is disconnected. It is removed and brought 
into the shop for testing, repair, and refinishing. The 
phones from “student removes” come in by the hun- 
dreds—even thousands. 


In the fall, the reverse is the case. Students regis- 
ter for classes and order phones. There is a sudden 
and heavy demand for instruments. 

tudents themselves help our Company meet this 
challenge. This year the shop hired several students 
for the summer, just about the time when the load 
of phones was coming in. They helped put the instru- 
ments in condition for use this fall. 

The shop gets other jobs, too. It has fabricated 
special equipment for special purposes. It also fre- 
quently repairs customer-owned equipment, such as 
a French style telephone or an antique magneto set. 

What kind of shape are the phones in when the 
shop gets them? 

Surprisingly, they come to the shop in pretty good 
condition, as a rule. Sometimes there is an instru- 
ment which has been chewed on by the dog, broken 
when dropped or otherwise damaged, but this is rare. 

No matter what their condition when they enter 
the shop, the phones leave just like new. 
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Bill Knee follows a tub down the line 


Tubs a new method 
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Phone goes into blower 


Charles Story with fancy phone Al Behm tests 
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It's worth 27% of 
your productive pay 


The paycheck 
you cant see 


“4 NOTHER DAY, another dollar,” grandpa used to 
£1 say as he headed home after a day’s work. 

If you are young enough, it may have been your 
great-grandfather who said this. But at one time the 
dollar-a-day was a pretty good measure of the earn- 
ings of the average worker. That was for a 10-hour 
day in most cases. 

We don’t measure pay by the day any more. By 
the hour, yes. By the week, yes. By the year, yes; 
but by the day, no. 

If you really want to know how your pay com- 
pares to grandpa’s or great-grandpa’s as the case may 
be, all you have to do is to measure his 10 cents an 
hour against your hourly rate. Or you can figure up 
your pay by the day if you’d rather. 

If you’re an average LT&T’er—if there is such a 
thing as an average employee—your rate of pay per 
day is $24.40. Anyway that was the average daily 
rate of pay figured up by Bob Tyler, Disbursement 
Accounting Manager, using 1969 figures. He had to 
use last year’s because this year isn’t over yet. 

That $24.40 per day is what showed up on your 
paycheck stub. If you were an average employee, 
that is. Multiplied out to a yearly basis, it’s the 
figure that Uncle Sam was interested in this spring. 

All of this is a sneaky way to lead into the fact 


that there’s more to your pay than what shows up on 
your check stub or your income tax report. 

There’s a hidden extra income that never shows 
up on your paycheck or income tax report. It’s the 
benefit program which is provided for you by the 
Company. It gives your income a really healthy push. 

That unseen benefit pay amounted to 27.11% of 
your productive hourly rate. If you were that mythi- 
cal average employee, it came to $6.56 a day—more 
than grandpa or great grandpa made all week! 

Add the $24.40 and the $6.56 together and you get 
a rate of pay of $30.96 per day worked for the aver- 
age employee. 

That $6.56 per day that the average employee 
doesn’t see, takes in and pays for lots of things 
grandpa or great-grandpa never heard of. Things 
like sickness and sickness disability pay, vacation 
pay, holiday pay and pay for other non-productive 
time, such as jury duty, funerals of close relatives 
and some types of military service, such as National 
Guard encampments. 

It also pays for things like the biggest chunk of 
the health care program and some of the group life 
insurance; it pays for half of your local telephone 
and CAT’ service and it pays for death benefits. It 
also puts money aside for future service pensions, 
something that will come in handy when you reach 
65. (Earlier if you cop out and retire at 62 or 
younger.) 

Then there are some other benefits that grandpa 
or great-grandpa didn’t know about. At least not in 
his younger days. Those are Social Security and Un- 
employment benefits. 

Sure, for some of these things you pay, too. But 
the Company pays part of it for you. It all adds up 
to 2% million dollars in total. 

To put it in more familiar figures, it comes to an 
average of over 82 cents per productive hour. 
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The average employee earned $3.05 per hour, ac- 
cording to Mr. Tyler’s statistics. He got another 33 
cents for time not worked, which brought his direct 
compensation per hour worked up to $3.38. 

Added to this was another 34 cents an hour in 
value of other benefit items and 15 cents worth of 
Social Security and Unemployment taxes paid by the 
Company. (The Company pays as much as you do 
in Social Security taxes.) 

So the average employee actually got $3.87 per 
hour worked, when you include the value of the 
benefits. 

But like we said before, that’s if you’re an average 
employee. Very few people are. In fact, the average 
employee is really a statistical myth. 

It’s better to take a look at some typical em- 
ployees. 

Let’s take three still mythical, but typical em- 
ployees and how much their benefits bolster their 
hourly earnings. (See the accompanying chart). 

First is a two-year employee in one of the begin- 
ning categories. It could be an operator, or a con- 
struction groundman. 

Following the chart, you can see that the basic 
pay rate for this employee would be about $2.00 an 
hour. 

Value of payments for time not worked for this 
group of employees averages out to 22 cents an hour. 
Remember, this is paid vacations, holidays and other 
paid time off. 

Value of other benefit items is also 22 cents an 
hour and value of Social Security and Unemployment 
taxes paid by the Company adds another dime for 
this group of employees, on the average. 

Which means that the total compensation per 
hour worked amounts to $2.54 for the two-year be- 
ginning category employee. 

The second employee could be an operator at the 


top of a pay scale, or a Plant department employee 
at the middle of the pay scale, for instance. 

The third employee represents those in top craft 
positions. 

From these three examples you can probably get 
a pretty good idea of what the benefit program 
means to you in actual cash. Remember these are 
average figures. Some employees in each category 
may have actually received far more value in a 
given year. Some less. 

But, you say, doesn’t everybody get some of these 
benefits—like paid holidays and Social Security? 

The answer is no. If you were self employed 
nobody would pay any Social Security tax or unem- 
ployment insurance for you. And even today there 
are employers who do not pay for time not worked, 
such as holidays or vacations. 

Construction workers traditionally get no pay 
when the weather prevents them from working. And 
during slack periods they are almost certain to be 
laid off—without pay. 

Your benefit program may not be seen, but it is 
really an important part of your income. 


Illustrations of Benefits 


First Second = Third 
Employee Employee Employee 
Basic rate per 


hour worked $2.00 $2.50 $4.00 


Value of pay- 

ments for time 

not worked 22 27 44 
Average direct 

compensation 

for each 


hour worked $2.32 $2.77 $4.44 


Additional 
value of 
other benefits 22 .28 44 


Additional value 

of Social Security 

and unemployment 

taxes paid by Co. .10 13 .20 
Average total 

compensation 

per hour worked $2.54 $3.18 $5.08 
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To assist you in your sales efforts we are again 
planning to waive the regular $3.00 installation 
charge on all new residence extensions during 
the promotion. Plan now to lasso those extension 
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WOW! 


Open the Chute! 


Here comes LT&T’s annual Fall Sales Promo- 
tion which begins November 2 and continues 
through December 23. This year’s theme is 


EXTENSION ROUND-UP 1970 


and will provide all participating employees an 
opportunity to win exciting prizes by selling 
new residence extensions. 


sales! You'll not only be doing a service for your- 
self and your company, but will provide some- 
one with new convenience in their telephone 
communications. 
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KEN’'S KOMMENTS 


WeEYVE been expecting it for some time. Now 
it is official. LT&T is going to get an elec- 
tronic telephone exchange. It will be installed 


at Waverly and should be in use by the end of 
1971. 


For 66 years we’ve been switching dialed 
calls by the old reliable step-by-step electro- 
mechanical system first envisioned by Almon 
B. Strowger in the late 1880's. 


Over the years. the Strowger system has 
been improved and refined and it has served 
us well. But now something better has been 
developed and at a cost competitive with the 
old way. 

it’s hard to imagine a central office with no 
moving parts—with no noise. But essentially 
that’s what the electronic exchange will be. 


There are technical advantages to using 


OUR COVER 


@® A BRILLIANT star illuminating 
the heavens and observed by shep- 
herds as well as wise men, marked 
the opening of the Christian era 
1900 years ago. The message of 
peace and love brought by Christ is 
repeated through many nations this 
month, bringing hope and cheer toa 
strife-torn, problem-beset world. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


electronic equipment to switch calls. For one 
thing, it can do it faster, at least under the 
right circumstances. 

For another thing, it can detect its own 
trouble and report it to maintenance person- 
nel, who can then correct it. 

Our customers will probably like the extra 
features which electronic switching makes 
possible. 

If you consider the Strowger switch an old 
friend, don’t shed your tears just yet. It will 
be around for some time to come. 

Changes in the telephone business are evo- 
lutionary because they have to be. There will 
be no “overnight” replacement of all our 
switching equipment. 

But in 30 years—well, by then the step-by- 
step system may be a real curiosity, and elec- 
tronic central offices commonplace. 
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In Sales Campaign 


Emphasis on Christmas 


hirer emphasis is on Christmas as LT&T’s extension 
sales promotion enters its second month. Adver- 
tising supporting the campaign has been shifted to 
suggest an added phone for Christmas. 

Installation is still free and the rules of the con- 
test are the same. 


The sales campaign, which opened a month ago 
with an “Extension 1970 Roundup” theme and giving 
the pitch of saving the $3.00 installation charge, is 
more than half way through. It will end December 24. 

With people in a buying mood, this is a good time 
to suggest an extension phone for a gift. Although 
these are sold for just a year, our Company’s experi- 
ence is that these gift extensions usually turn out to 
be permanent. Many are renewed as gifts in suc- 
ceeding years, and most of those which don’t become 
a second-year gift are retained by customers. 


When a telephone user finds out how handy an 
extension is, he just doesn’t want to give it up. 

It’s a gift he likes and it is one we like to install. 

But back to the contest. There’s still time to win 
prizes. For six straight weeks from the November 2 
beginning of the contest the Company is giving 
prizes. 

For the first week this month it is six porter- 
house steaks and for the second week of December 
it is a ham. Each week these prizes will go to five 
different employees in five categories of the sales 
contest. 

After the contest closes on the eve of Christmas, 
there will be a drawing for five halves of beef—one 
each for the five categories of the contest. 

That’s a mighty big roundup of eatin’. 

But that’s not all. Some more prizes await top 
producers. The top three producers in each of the 
two sections of five categories—that’s 10 different 
groups of employees—will get prizes that will help 
them enjoy their beef, ham or turkey. 

Given to the top producers will be an electric 
rotisserie; given to the second place salespeople will 
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be a meat slicer and to the third place employees 
will be a set of steak knives. 

To refresh your memory, if it needs it, there are 
five categories of employees. They can qualify to get 
in on the drawings by meeting quotas for extension 
sales for weekly and grand prize giveaways. 

In case you’ve misplaced your rule list, here’s the 
categories and extension sales quotas. 


1. Saddle Bronc Riders 
Lincoln business office employees in daily con- 
tact with the public—6 weekly, 15 grand. 
Lincoln business office employees not in daily 
contact with the public—1 weekly, 3 grand. 
2. Bareback Bronc Riders 
Territorial business office employees at Has- 
tings and Beatrice—4 weekly, 10 grand. 
All other business office employees—1 weekly, 
3 grand. 

3. Calf Ropers 
Lincoln Plant department employees in daily 
contact with the public—1 weekly, 3 grand. 
Lincoln Plant department employees not in 
daily contact with the public—l weekly, 2 
grand. 

4. Steer Wrestlers 

Territorial Plant department employees in 
daily contact with the public—l weekly, 3 
grand. 
Territorial Plant department employees not in 
daily contact with the public—l weekly, 2 
grand. 

5. Brahma Bull Riders 

All other departments Lincoln and territory— 
1 weekly, 2 grand. 
Marketing section—2 weekly, 6 grand. 

The quotas have been set with an eye to the op- 
portunities the different employees have to make 
sales. The five divisions have been planned to give 
every employee an equal chance to share in valuable 
prizes. 

The beef is there, go out and get it! 


VER since October 16, LT&T has been 

earning more money. That’s when new 
telephone rates, authorized by the State Rail- 
way Commission, went into effect. 


Giving our income the boost are new local 
telephone rates which range from $1.00 to 
$1.50 higher for residential service and from 
$1.10 to $3.60 higher for business service, de- 
pending on the class of service and exchange. 

These rates have been set to bring in an 
additional $1,150,000 in net annual revenue. 
This will bring our return to 7.75% on the 
Company’s investment, computed at $74,195,- 
450 for the rate making purpose. 


What does this mean to our Company? Why did we 
need the increase in rates? 


The increase in rates was extremely im- 
portant to the Company at this time. It gives 
us a more sound financial position. It puts us 
in a better position to raise money for needed 
expansion—to do the things that need to be 
done to provide good service. 


What are some of the things we will be doing in the 
immediate future? 


As it looks now, during 1971 we will need 
$11,897,900 for construction and installation 
of telephone plants and equipment. 

This figure includes the completion of a 
new office building at 21st and L Streets in 
Lincoln and construction of new unattended 
exchange buildings at Davey, Filley, Johnson 
and Waverly as well as a building addition 
at Hastings. 

Also needed are the installation of addi- 
tional subscriber lines in 27 different ex- 
changes, including two in Lincoln. Touch 
calling will be brought to the Plattsmouth 
exchange and additions made to touch call- 


Our rate Increase: 


ing installations at Beatrice and Hastings ex- 
changes. 


Cable extensions and replacements are to 
be put in for Lincoln and 20 other exchanges. 
Five toll cables are proposed, serving 17 
towns. 

Added to this is an expected station 
growth of 8,500 telephones. 

All of this adds up to the nearly $12 mil- 
lion which will be needed. 


Where will we get this kind of money and how will 
the new rates help us get it? 


Obviously we can’t raise enough money 
from current income to carry on so big an 
expansion program. Just how the money will 
be raised will depend on financial conditions 
existing when the money is needed. 

Companies such as ours can raise money 
by issuing stock, by issuing bonds or similar 
securities or by borrowing the money. 

To do any of the three, a company must 
have an adequate income. Investors won't 
buy stock unless the company issuing it is 
making enough money to pay a satisfactory 
dividend. They won’t buy bonds unless an 
adequate interest rate is paid and they are 
sure the company issuing the bonds will earn 
enough money to pay the interest and pay 
it on time. 

Banks and other lending agencies want 
to be sure a company is making an adequate 
income before they lend it money. If they 
found that the company was earning too 
little, they would be likely to refuse a loan 
or to charge an excessive rate of interest. 

Likewise, bonds issued by a sound com- 
pany carry the lowest rates of interest. 

The rate increase which has been granted 


should put us in a better position to obtain 
money at favorable rates. 
Why is our Company going into such an ambitious 
expansion program at this time? 

These additions to our plant are needed 
to provide the service our customers are de- 
manding. Each year there is an increased use 
of telephone services and a greater number 
of telephones in use in our Company. 

Besides this, our customers are demanding 
a better grade of service. More of them want 
one-party service and such things as touch 
calling phones. 

This means that more central office equip- 
ment is needed, more circuits are necessary 
to carry the calls, and new types of equip- 
ment must be provided. 

At the present, requirements for ex- 
panded service show no signs of leveling off 
and we must begin the planning and installa- 
tion of new telephone equipment and addi- 
tions now if we are to meet these service 
needs of the future. 

The public is seldom patient with a utility 
company which has failed to plan and pro- 
vide for the increasing service needs. 

With this constant growth in our business, hasn’t 
our income grown right along? Even at the old 
rates shouldn’t we have experienced an increase in 
income? 

Our Company has found itself in the same 
difficult position as other telephone com- 
panies and many businesses—that of rising 
costs and level prices. The last rate increase 
we received was over 11 years ago. 

In the time between, total telephones in 
service increased 538%. But investment in 
telephone plant to make those phones work 
increased 99%. Real estate and personal prop- 


what does it mean? 


erty taxes went up 175% and salaries, wages 
and associated benefits went up 111%. 

As we applied for our rate increase, the 
investment per telephone was approximately 
$488, compared with $313, in 1958. 

In 1958 the Company paid 4% on its short 
term bank borrowings and during 1969 it 
paid 8.5% on bank loans at the same banks. 

It is these factors which made an adjust- 
ment in rates and improved earnings neces- 
sary. 

But we don’t stand alone. Many other tele- 
phone companies have applied for rate ad- 
justments in recent months. 


Haven’t some of our costs gone down over the years? 


Yes, some of our costs have diminished, 
but they are more than offset by other costs 
which have increased. The cost of providing 
local telephone service continues to grow at 
a faster rate than our revenue has been grow- 
ing. 
The most dramatic advances in technology 
and efficiency in recent years have been in 
the toll side of our business. Such things as 
microwave circuits and Direct Distance Dial- 
ing have made long distance calling easier, 
more efficient, and cheaper. 

In fact, there have been substantial de- 
creases in interstate long distance rates over 
the past several years. Increased volume, plus 
the technical advances have made this possi- 
ble. 

But over all, our costs have risen, par- 
ticularly the costs of providing local tele- 
phone service. Between 1958 and the time we 
asked for a rate increase last February, the 
cost of living index prepared by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor rose by 31%. Many of the 
items in this index directly or indirectly 
affected our Company, but during this period 
our rates remained the same. 

With an expanding population and econ- 
omy, we can expect continuing growth in the 
number of homes and businesses and an in- 
crease in the demands for telephone services. 
We must prepare for these demands ahead of 
time. We cannot wait until the people ask 
for the service to order equipment and ma- 
terials. 

The increase in rates which has been 
authorized will help give us the financial 
power to begin to build our Company and its 
plant so that we will be ready to provide 
good, up-to-date service when our customers 
ask for it. 


Second Centrex 


In LT&T Territory 
Goes to State 


modern and flexible of PBX telephone service. 


was no overnight job. It has taken about a year. 
One of the communications problems faced by the 
state is the fact that state offices are not all in the 
same building. 

They are scattered around with some located at 
the fairgrounds, in downtown office buildings and 
at the state capitol building. 

Not all of the state offices are on the new Centrex 
system. The vast University of Nebraska retains its 
own telephone system and so do some other state 
agencies, such as the penitentiary, reformatory, State 
Patrol, Department of Roads and several others. 

Some others have both Centrex and separate tele- 
phone services. 

Putting the Centrex system into use was a two- 
day project, taking place on Saturday and Sunday, 
November 28 and 29. 

Required for the system was a new telephone en- 
trance into the state capitol, the first revision since 
the building was erected. Cable connecting Centrex 
equipment in the main telephone building to the 
state offices was installed in ducts under 14th Street. 

When this ductwork was constructed a year and 
a half ago, provision was made for a new telephone 
entrance into the capitol, a bit of foresight which 
smoothed the way me fall. 
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1\ 4 ITH the first of this month, LT&T put its second 
Centrex system into service. The new system is 
working for the state—one of our Company’s largest 
users of telephone service—and is providing the most 


Setting up the Centrex for the state government 


The snow continued through the morning and 
even while Lincolnites were traveling to work, tree 
limbs and branches kept tumbling down. 

Snow continued for several hours, but before the 
day was over temperatures warmed and the snow 
largely disappeared. 

The picture it left behind was not pretty. Thou- 
sands of telephone drops and lines were broken. 
Several thousand homes were without electricity and 
everywhere was a tangled mess of broken trees. 

Power lines had fallen on telephone lines and 
cables, sometimes burning through the cable or mes- 
senger. Where the “hot” power lines were still on 
telephone equipment, repair was impossible until 
power employees could remove them. 

The presence of these downed electric lines made 
work hazardous for telephone men. 

While Lincoln was in the worst condition in our 
territory, other portions were not free from prob- 
lems. Some hours before the snow hit Lincoln, Has- 
tings and nearby areas had received ice and winds 
which damaged telephone lines. Wahoo, Seward and 
Geneva were also hard hit and most of the territory 
had at least some storm damage. 

However, outside of Lincoln, most of the damage 
was to telephone drops, the lines that connect to 
the subscribers’ homes. 

As these were repaired, employees in the terri- 
tory were freed to report to Lincoln to help with the 
restoration of service there. 

It is estimated that there were 150 men working 


on trouble. They started as soon as they could get 
(continued next page) 
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Bruno Kryger works atop pole 


Construction « crew prepares to leave 


Blocked streets greeted telephone men 
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Dave Mohr uses ladder 
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Lyle Higgins helped take calls 


Parade of trucks leaves our garage 
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October Snowstorm 


(continued from page 15) 


to work on the Friday morning of the storm and they 
worked from dawn to dark all weekend and into the 
first couple of days of the next week. 

One of the first things our foremen did as they 
organized repair work was to review the inspection 
and use of rubber gloves. With so many power lines 
broken, there was danger that high voltages would 
be encountered by our employees as they worked 
with tangled wires and branches. 

Reports of telephone and TV cable damage came 
flooding into the Company. Telephone operators 
were also swamped as customers called for help in 
reaching the power company. 

In Lincoln, schools were closed and students who 
are part time operators were called to work to help 
handle the surge in calls. 

The power interruption brought problems to our 
Company too. For instance, the telephone exchange 
at 48th and South Streets was without commercial 
power for 36 hours. The standby generator there 
took over and provided the needed electricity during 
the emergency. 

Our company rounded up and rented many porta- 
ble emergency generators to provide power at dif- 
ferent PBX boards where it was needed. 

Rain moved in the following day, adding to diffi- 
culties. Besides making outside work difficult and 
uncomfortable, it got into telephone lines. In some 
places lines had been strained, by falling limbs and 
the insulation broken. They still worked—until the 
rain moisture shorted them out. 

The challenge was great, the work hard, but tele- 
phone employees stepped forth to meet it. Many who 
would have had days off, willingly answered the call 
to work and they put in long hours until the damage 
was repaired. 

Their service was in the true tradition of the 
telephone industry. 
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The dispatching room at 7:00 a.m. 
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Wieting and Curry pick up work orders 
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The board was busy 
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Unit Il had a full work force Service operators assured customers 
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Schlender Fischer 


Collar 


Customer Writes Thanks for Our Service 


id [eee Spirit of Service.” 

Just four words, but they tell of the tradition of 
the telephone business. The words were coined a 
lifetime ago, right after the blizzard of 1888, when 
the telephone was just 12 years old. 

A painting was made showing the efforts of tele- 
phone men to keep long distance circuits open during 
that storm. It’s title was “The Spirit of Service,” 
and these words became the watchwords of the 
business. 

The spirit lives on in the tradition of restoring 
and maintaining service during storms and disaster. 
Helping keep it alive earlier this year when high 
winds swept through our territory doing serious 
damage were several employees at Pawnee City. 

But let us tell the story through the eyes of one 
of our customers, a lady who lives in the rural area. 
Here’s the heart of the letter she wrote to our Com- 
pany: 

“It is so easy to take anyone connected with a 
public utility for granted. Electricity, gas, tele- 
phones—these are part of our every day living, and 
we accept them as such. But comes a time when 
we’re without one of these and we really feel it. 

“Sunday during the wind storm, a branch fell 
across our telephone line and put our telephone out 
of service. My husband is in Bryan Memorial Hos- 
pital in Lincoln, so our telephone is very necessary 
to us. 

“T walked to a neighbor’s house to report our out- 
age, and before I got home, our repairman was here 
and our phone was back in service. 

“This is just one occasion, and there have been 
several since we moved here. No matter if it’s day 
or night, Sunday or holiday, stormy or fair, your 
people are here—and almost at once. 

“So I would like to call your attention to the kind 
of service given to us by our local telephone em- 
ployees, Richard Fischer, Avis Collar, and Harold 
Schlender. 


“Most everyone is paid for going the first mile, 
but it is those rare employees who go the second 
mile on their own who should receive our thanks.” 

Pawnee City Manager, Richard Fischer, remem- 
bered the incident. 

“That’s the time every exchange had all the wind 
damage,” he recalled. “The customer called my house 
and Harold and I went out on it.” She had told of 
the urgency of the telephone need and Fischer sched- 
uled immediate repairs. 

“That’s the kind of service we try to give all the 
time,” he commented. 

And it is the kind of service that is in the tradi- 
tion of the telephone industry. 


Dean Walton Got Involved 


le WAS with horrified eyes that Dean Walton 
viewed what was taking place in front of him. He 
was witnessing a hit-and-run accident. A boy on a 
bicycle and a truck were colliding and the lad was 


Dean Walton 
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being thrown high into the air. 


Walton, an LT&T combinationman with about 
eight years of net credited service, was in his truck, 
carrying out his telephone duties. He reacted in- 
stantly, jerking his vehicle to a stop and leaping out. 

It was raining, so Dean’s first act was to take his 
raincoat to cover the boy. 

“I thought he was dead,” commented the tele- 
phone man. It later turned out that the teen-age 
boy had suffered chest injuries and had been 
knocked unconscious. 


Dean’s next act was to get on his mobile phone 
and call an ambulance and police by use of the 911 
emergency number. A fellow telephone man who 
heard the incident on his mobile phone commented 
that Dean was calling for aid ‘in about 20 seconds.” 


Walton went back to the injured boy’s side. 
“After a while he began to talk to me and I knew 
he was all right,” he said. He remained with the 
youth until ambulance men took over and carried 
the boy to the hospital. 

But Dean’s action didn’t end there. He conferred 
with police, giving them a prompt and detailed de- 
scription of the hit-and-run vehicle. This led to the 
arrest of the driver a short time later. 

The telephone man’s action earned him a letter of 
commendation from police and the thanks of the 
boy’s parents. 

Police chief Joseph T. Carroll and the coordinator 
of police and community relations, Ben Goble, sent 
Walton a joint letter. They said, 

“Obviously the attention you gave the youngster 
involved was appreciated by all of us, and, in par- 
ticular, the parents. Also by getting the report in as 
quickly as you did, we were able to locate the truck 
and apprehend the party responsible in the area of 
10th and ‘D” streets.” 

“Mr. Walton, we just wanted you to know that 
what you did did not go unnoticed or unappreciated 
by our department. You are to be commended for 
your excellent citizenship and service to your com- 
munity.” 

What does Dean have to say about all this? “I 
just did what I thought should be done,” he shrugged. 


Hastings Gets an Addition 


hein of telephone facilities in Hastings in 
the next two years will amount to over 1.2 mil- 
lion dollars, our Company has announced to the 
press. 

Most visible improvement will be the construc- 
tion of a two-story addition to the central office 
building in that town. The addition will have 14,500 
square feet of space and will be joined to the south 
side of the present building. The site is now the 
location of parking facilities. 

The addition will provide space for installation 


Architect’s drawing of Hastings addition 


of central office equipment to serve the growing 
need for local and long distance service in Hastings. 

Bids will be let this month. The addition is ex- 
pected to cost about $200,000. 

Other items in the expansion plans for Hastings 
are additional long distance facilities, additional 
subscriber lines, expansion of mobile telephone and 
paging equipment, increased capacity for Touch 
Calling service, added telephone cable throughout 
the city and rural areas and miscellaneous central 
office equipment additions. 

Completion of the building is expected to take 
place by the fall of next year. 


Social Security to Raise 


oe Security will be a little more ex- 
pensive starting the first of January. At 
that time the Social Security tax will in- 
crease to 5.2%, an increase of .4% over this 
year. 

Before Congress with a good chance of 
passage is a measure which would increase 
the Social Security base to $9,000. 

The base has been $7800. That is, the tax 
was assessed on the first $7800 of earnings. 
This meant that in 1970 those earning this 
much or more paid $374.40 in Social Security 
tax. 

If the base remains the same in 1971, the 
maximum amount paid (by those earning 
$7800 or over) would be $405.60. If the base 
is increased to $9,000 the maximum tax will 
raise to $468. 
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